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The  document  describes  research  completed  by  the 
Kansas  Research  Institute- for  theBarly  Childhood  Education  of  the 
Handicapped.  The  institute  was  designed  to  help  improve 
identification  and  intervention  methods"  with  children  at-risk  jEor 
handicapping  co'Jidi tions.  Activities  in  four  areas  of  research  are 
described.  The;  first  area,  developmental  "guides  to  intervention, 
contains  research  related  to  the  analysis  of  infant  receptive  . 
language  development  ancl  to  motor  development  in  infants  and  severely 
handicapped  preschoolers.  Ecological  guides  to  intervention  focuses 
on  the  child's  interactions  .with  parents,  -peers,  in-struct lonal 
materials,  and  teacher.  Assessment  guides  to  intervention,  the  third 
area,  emphasizes  learning  assessment's  of  child  skills.  The  final 
research  area,  iirtegrative  research  parameters,  outlines  procedures 
for  data  management  and  synthesis  of  results  across  individual 
investigations."  The  report  goes  on  to  detail  dissemination 
activities,  training^f  organization  and  personnel  patterns,  and  the 
impact  iff  .the  institute  on  researchers^  pi^acti t ioners ,  pa-rents, 
policyi^kers,  and  students.  (Author/CL^ 
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,  ,       *  Abstract 

•This  document  describes  research  completed  by  the  Kansas  Research 
Institute  for  the  Early  C-hildhopd  Education  ;Df  the  Handicapped.  This' 
research  program  was  designed  to  contribute  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  methods  for  identifying  and 'intervening  with  children  who 
are  at-risk  for  handicapping  conditions.    The  program  has  be^  based,  on 
the  assumption  that  child  skills  and  deficiencies  cannot  be^described 
accurately  when  separated  from  the  description  of  tjie  child's  larger  en- 
vironment.  The  proposed  research  has' met  the  four  primary  g9als  estab- 
"lished  by  the  Bureau  of  the. Education  for  the  Haridicapped  (now  Special 
Education  Programs):    1)  documentation  of  educational  interventions,  2) 
description  of  the  handicapped  child's  larger  environment,  3)  description 
of-4;he  handicapped  child's  characteristics,  and  4)  documentation  of  child 
progress.         ,  "         ~  .  t 

Activ-ities  in  four  areas  of  research  are  described.    The  first  area, 
Developmental  Guides  to  Intervention,  contains  research  related  to  the 
analysis  Df  infant  receptive  language  development  and  motor  development 
in  infants  and  severely  handicapped  preschoolers.    The  emphasis  on  th6  . 
child's  environment  is  reflected  in  the  second  chapte;-.  Ecological 
Guides  to  Intervention.    Investigations  of  the  child's  interactions  with 
parents,  other*  chi Idren  in  the  preschool  classroom,  instructional  mate- 
rials, and  teachers  are  described-.    Chapter  III,  Assessment  Guides  to 
Intervention,  focuses  on  learning  assessments  of  child  skills.    The  final 
research  chapter,. Integrative  Research  Parameters,  outlines  procedures 
for  data  management  and  synthesis  of  results  across  individual  investi- 
gations.   Toget^her  the  four  research  ar.eas -offer  a  thorough  examination 
or  critical  cfild  characteristics,  environments,  and  intervention  tactics. 

In  addition  to  research,  the  Kansas  Early  Childhood  Institute  has 
served  two  additional  functions:*  1)  the:  training  of  new  professionals  in 
research  fnethdds  related  to  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped'and  2) ^dissemination  of  research  findings  to  professionals  and 
practitioners  h'n  education  and  related  disciplines.    Activities  in  these 
areas  are  described  in  Chapters  V  and  VI. 

Information  about  the  administrative  structure  and  personnel  of  the 
Institute  are  contained  in  Chapter  VII.    Finally,  an  assessment  of  the 
impact  which  the  Institute  has  had  as  a  result  of  its  research,  training, 
and  dissemination  activities  is  presented  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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INtRODUCTION 

This  report  presents  the  accomplishments  of  the  Kansas  Research.  - 
Institute  for  the  Early  .Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped.  During, 
its  five  year  history,'  the  mission  of  the  Institute  has  been  to 

develop  andj'mprove  ipethods  of  identifying  and 
intervening  with  chi  Idren -who -are  at  risk  for 
handicappiJig  conditions. 


/ 


Herein  afe  reflected  the  combined  efforts  of  faculty  and  researchers 
from  the  University  of* Kansas  Department  of  Human  Development  and  Family 
Life  and  the  Oepartttient  of  Special  Education.  ^  Both  departments  have  con- 
trituted  expertise  b^sed 'on  a  long  history  of  in.terest,  service,  and 
•  research  activity  i it  areas  intagral  to.  the  focus  of  the  Institute. 

In -this  section  an  overview  of  the' conceptual  basis. and  procedural^ 
plan  are  presented.    This  introduction  is  intended  to  define  the  problems 

,  and  procedures  of  contern-  to  the  Early  Childhood  Institute  and  to  provide 
a  brief  discussion  of  how  the  research  projects  we|e  integrated.  The 

■Tffst  four  chapters  provide  a  rationale  for  each  research  section  and 
describe  the  activities  carried  out.    Dis-semi nation  and  training  are  pre- 
sented in  Chapters  V  and  VI.    The  remainder  of  the  report  contains  a  list 
of  personnel  associated  with  the  Institute  and  a  discussion  of  the  impact 
of  its  research,  training  and  dissemination  activities.  '  ■ 

Conceptual  Basis  -of  the  Institute 

The  research  proposals  described  in  this  document  are  united  by  a 
coninon  question:    What  child  characteristics-  interacting  with  what  envi- 
ronmental characteristics  produce  what  developmental  outcomes?  The 
research  model  for  the  Institute  is  based  on  the  premise  that  interven- 
tion strategies  for  handicapped  children  cannot  be  developed  independent  y 
from  ongoing  assessment  of  both  the  childrefi  and  the  larger  environmental 
settings. in  which  they  reside  and  are  taught.    The  thrust  of  the  Institute 
has  centered  on  the  analysis  of  the  relationship  among  the  assessed  abil- 
ities and  deficiencies  of  the  child,  Intervention  strategies,  and  environ- 
mental conditions  that di rectly  and  indirectly,  affect  the  educational 
and  treatment  programs  designed  for  the  child.    Although  there  are  con- 
siderable complexities  involved  in  the  reciprocal  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  child,  the  intervention  program,  and  the  environment,  a  more  lim- 
ited scope  would  not  procluce  the  quality  and  quantity  of  information 
needed  to  advance  effectively  early  education  efforts  with  young  handi- 
capped children.  'Thus,  research  has  included  a  range  of  child  and  adult  • 
subjects,  a  variety  of  settings,  and  several  typesr  of  intervention  strat; 
egies,  and  focus  on  a  constellation  of  behaviors  critical  to  the  young 
child.  .  •  '  •    .  • 

Overview  ^f  Research  Methods.  .  ,^  '■ 

This  section  describes  research  concerns  of  the  Early  Childhood 
Institute  including  subjects,  settings,  measurement  strategies,  and  in- 
tegration and  dissemination  of  findings.    The  research  methodology  re- 
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fleets  the  Intitute's  commitment  to  the  applied  analysis  of  behavior. 
Many  of  the  studies. are  descriptive  rather  than  intervention-based;  how- 
ever, all  investigations  shared  an  analytic  approach  to  the  development 
of  child  skills  and  environments. 

Subjects,    Nearly  700  young  children,  annually,  have  been  directly 
involved  in  projects  related  to  the  Kansas  Early  Childhood  Institute. 
About  one- third  of  the  children  are  handicapped  or  at-risk,  and  the 
entire  group  spans  a  range  from  1  day  old  to  six  years ^of 'age. 

.Most  of  the  studies  involve  samples  of  normal ,  Kandi capped ,  and  at- 
risk  children.  Nonnal  and  more  obviously  handicapped  children  hav'e  been 
-included  as,  subjects  to  facilitate  the.developmeny  and  improvement  of 
procedures  to  identify  at-risk  children.  Identification  of  handicapping 
conditioiis  among  infants  and  preschool  children  must  necessarily  include 
assessment  of  a  wide  spectrum%f  abilities  and  disabili ties% 


Early  identification  of  handicapping, conditions  in  children  is  dif- 
ficult.   There  are  many ^areas  Qf  development  in  which  the  behavior  of 
children  with  mildly  handicapping  conditions  resembles  that  of  nonnal 
children.    Observations  of  a  more  seriously  handicapped  child  may  indi- 
^cate  key  aVeas  of  behavior  that  should  be  'scrutinized  in  the  early  iden- 
tification of  less  handicapped  inf^ants  and  children.    Additionally,  there 
are  great  similarities  in  the  content  of  intervention  efforts  for  both 
younger  children  with  less  handicapping  conditions  and  children  with  4(0);^^ 
severe  types  of  impairments  (Sontag,  Smith,  &  Sailor,  1977).    Thus,  mt" 
presence  of  nonnal  and  more  severely  handicapped  infants  and  children  in 
the  research  is  highly  desirable.'   The  inclusion  of  divergent  ages  and 
abili'^ties  has  permitted  a  more  fine-grained  analysis'  of  the  role  of  chil- 
dren's characteristics  in  development  outcomes  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

Settings.    The  importance  of  settirms-fttHL'setting  events  has  been 
a  primary  tenet  of  ecological  psychologists  for  some  years  (cf.  ,  Barker, 
1968;  Gum^p,  1977).    Recently  other  psycNo^o^j^ts ,  particularly  behavior 
analysts,'  have  begun  to  give  greater  consideration  to  settings  and  their 
effett  on  naturally  occurring  behavior  and  successful, appli cations  of  the 
intervention  strategies  (Rogers-Warren,  1977).    Individual  children  en- 
counter considerable  setting  diversity.    Children, within  a  sample  popu- ^ 
lation  may  demonstrate  considerable  intra-subject  variability  in  the 
settings  to  which  they  are  exposed.    Attention  to  setting  diversity  in- 
creases the  chances  of  validity  in  representing  children's  capabilities 
or  handicapping  conditions.    Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
general^etting  (classroom,  home,  day  care  center,  hospital)  and  specific 
setting  events  (size  of  group,  instructions,  instructional  materials)  in 
which  measurements  of  child  behavior  occur.    The  careful  documentation 
of  setting  variables  will  allow  comparison  of  child  behavior  across  set- 
ting variables.    In  some  instances,'  setting  events  are  a  primary  focus  ' 
of  investigation;  in  other  cases,  settiag  information  is  secondaV^y,  but 
useful. 

V 

Data  Collection  Procedures.    The  basis  of  scientific  method  is  care- 
ful m^surement  and  data  collection.    Investigators  of  the  Kansas  Insti- 
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tute  share  similar  beliavioraf  measurement  strategies.    Most  of  the 
studies  have  entailed  systematic  countiM  of  the  frequency  of  events, 
using  r«;iiab1e  definitions  of  target  benflviors.    Reliability  measures 
hav^e  been  regularly  computed  and  reported.  . 

Qita  collection  by  different  investigators  are  often  relevant  to 
research  proposed  .by  others  in  the  Institute.    Thus,  common  definitions.^^ 
and  recording  rules »are  used  to  insure  comparabi^lity  across  related  in- 
•vestigations.    When  it  is  not  feasible  to  use"  the  standard  definition  or 
recording  procedure,  specification  of  the  defijiition  employed  and  how  it 
relates  to  t-he  standard  definition  is  included^    For  example,  in  some 
studies  of  cooperative  play  it  is  important  to  consider  cooperative  play 
as  a  series  of  compofient  skills,  each  of  which  is  measured  independently: 
sharing,  simultaaemis  use  of  a  large  piece  of  equipment,  verbal  interac- 
tioa,  and  nonaggressive  iv)nverbal  interaction.  '-In  such  studies,  the 
general  category  of  "co'opWative  play"  do6s  not  occur;  however,  the  four 
component  categories  Correspond  to  the  general  definition  of  cooperative 
play  used  by  other Ntnvestigators.    Because  both  definitions  are  on  file  . 
with,  the  data,  it  is  possible  to  combine"  the  subcategories  of  the  first 
study  for  comparison  with  information  obtained  in  other  studies  using  the 
more  general  definitions.    The  use  of  common  definitions  and  specification 
of  exceptions  facilitates  comparison  of  children's  behaviors  longitudi- 
nally, and  across  settings,  and  tasks.    The  integration  of  data  across 
subjects,  setting  and  interventions  is  possible  when  repeated  measures  of 
related  behaviors  are  obtained.    Thus,  comparability  across  definitions 
is'is  particularly  useful.    ■  .• 

Analyses  of  Data.    Analyses  of  data  occurred  on  two 'levels:  within 
studies  and  across  studies.    Within  studies,  data  were  analyzed  by  graph rc 
displays,  statistical  analyses  appropriate  to  the  study,  or,  occasionally, 
both  methods.    Specific  methods  of  data  anal/sis  are-included  in  each 
study.    The  fourth  chapter  of  the  proposal.  Integrative  Research  Parame- 
ters, describes  integration  of  data  from  individual  studies.    The  use  of 
a  computer-based  data-management  system  permits  complex  analyses  of  devel- 
opmental trends,  individual  differences,  and  environmental  covariants  of 
— developments--outcoines  which  would  not  b'e  possible  on  the  basis  of  a  . 
single  study.  .  , 

Integration  of  Findings.    Intesration-of  findings  has  been  carried 
out  on  three  levels.    First,  an  overall  program  of  research  has  related 
investigations  of  critical  behaviors,  across  children  of  different  ages,', 
in  different  settings.    Second,  ^he  u^e  of  common  data  collection  proce- 
dures and  the  use  of  an  integrated. 'data  base  allowed  investigators  acces'S 
to  relevant  data  from  other  projects  in  the  Institute.    Finally,  Insti- 
tute investigators  met  periodically  to  present,  discuss,  and  review  on- 
going research.    Research  seminars  have  provided  regular  opportunities 
for„investigators  and  staff  to  refocus .t^ieijr  efforts  toward  cooperation 
ancTintegrati on  among  individual  programs  of  research.  ' ^ 

Dissemination.    Th^  final  phase  of  research  is  the  dissemination  of 
results  to  appropriate  audiences.    The  Institute  has  carried  out  dissemi- 
nation to  professional  audiences,  to  professionals  who  train  practitioners, 
■and  to  pr-^ctiti oners  themselves.    Comprehensive  dissemination  of  Institute 

•    %   —  -  -3-    — • 
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research  results  involved  a  planned  effort,  similar  to  the  one  involved 
in  an  integrated  data  base.    A  summary  of  the  Institute's  dissemination 
strategies  is  shown  in  Figurfe  L    A  fuller  discussion  of  the  dissemination 
plan  is  located  in  Chapter  V-.  ^ 

Overview  of  Research  Sections 

The  first  portion  of  the  research  proposal  has  been  divided  into  four 
chapters:    (I)  Developmental  Guides  for  Intervention,  (II)  Ecalogical 
Guides  for  Intervention,  (III)  Assessment  Guides. for  Intervention,  ancl 
(IVl  Integrative  Research  Parameters,    Each  of  the  four  chapters  reflects 
aAcommon  theme  or  investigative  logic.    Research  in  each  chapter  is  united 
by  experimental  procedures,  observational  procedures,  or  by  the  genre  of. 
the  research  qxiestions  being  asked.    In  several  Instances,  individual 
studies  share  cotnmon  elements  with  studies  described  in  another  chapter; 
this  qverlap  is  recognized  and  has  been  encouraged.    Division  of  research 
into  separate  areas  is  a  practical  arrangement  to  facilitate  description 
and  evaluation  of  individual  research  projects.    The  activities  of  indi- 
viduaTinvestigators  have  not  been  constrained  by  these  divisions. 

Synopsis  of  Chapter  I,  Developmental  Guides  for  Intervention 

*  The  notion  of  developmental  trends  has  shaped  both  theory  aruLprac- 
tice  in  psychology  and  education.    Consistent  developmental  trends  have 
been  observed  for  a  spectrum  of  behaviors.    The  existence  of  a  universal 
pattern  in  the  emergence  of  certain  human  behaviors  facilitates  the  iden- 
tification of  handicapped  and  at-risk  children.    The  delayed  emergence  of 
a  particular  behavior  class  may  signal  other  developmental  delays.  Once 
a  chiTd  has  been  located  on  the  continuum  o*f  development  and  an  apparenr 
delay  noted,  a  sequence  of  behavioral  objectives  for  intervention  is  . 
readily  available.  •  .  - 

Developmental  guides  for  intervention  necessarily^ depend  on  a. fine- 
grained analysis  of  devemopmental  steps  or  relationships.    Two  major 
domains  of  development  have  been  examined  by  Institute  investigators: 
receptive  language  and  motor  development. 

Investigations  of  Antecedent  and  Consequent  Events  in  Subsequent- 
.Development  of  Receptive  Language  Skills. 

*  A  review  by  Horowitz  (1978)  concludes  that  little  research  has  docu- 
mented the  emergence  of  receptive  language  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
Although  linguists  concur  that  the  productive  language  childcgn  begin  to 
display  shortly  after  their  first  bi/thdays  is  certainly  preceded  by  the 
development  of  receptive  language  skills,  almost  no  systematip-^nvestiag- 
tions  of  early  receptive  language  have  been  reported.    Description  of ^ 
typical  and  atypical  infant  receptive  language  development  njay  be  an  im- 
portant ffrst  step  toward  developing  procedures  for  the  early  identifica- 
tion of  less  obvious  handicapping  condiftions, 

Horowitz  an'd.  colleagues  conducted  research  in  three  main  areas  rele- 
vant to  the  development  of  infant  receptive  language: 
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1)  Language  and  communi cation  in  mother-infant  interaction  and  the 
infant's  larger  environment. 

2)  Atypical  phenomena  in  the  infant's  larger  environment  that  are 
suspected  to  cause  language 'delay. 

3)  Laboratory  analyses  of  receptive  language  abilities. 

Chapter  I  discusses'  the  studies -rel ated  to  development  of  receptiv| 
language  skills.  It  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  the  studies,  ra-^ 
tionales,  and  research  findings  and  conclusions. 

Assessment  of  Sensory/Motor  Development  Among  Severely  Handicapped 
and  Nonhandicapped  Infants  and  Young  Children:    Implications  fbr 
Intervention  Strategies, 

Longitudinal,  quantitative  measures  of  motor  and  sensory/motor  devel- 
opment among  severely  and  multiply  handicapped  infants  and  yourtg  children 
are  necessary  for  early  intervention  efforts.    Haring  (1976)'  noted  that 
methods  to  assess  "fine  focus*'  behaviors  are  needed  so  that  tiny  lags  in 
development  can  be  treated  immediately.-  Yet,  there  are  few  published  ' 
reports  of  efforts  to  utilize  precision  measurement  techniques  with  the 
motor  and  perceptual/moto'r  development  of  severely  and  multiply' handi- 
capped children,  ^  ^  .         »  ' 
/5 

The  research  described  in  Chapter  II  on  the  assessment  of  motor  devel- 
opment had  as.  its  long-term  objective,  the  design  of  jk*^ functional  curriculum 
for  severely  handicapped  children.    The  studies,  directed  towards  the' devel- 
opment of'^'more  preci'915  "'fine-focus'*  procedures  for  measuring  basic  sensory/ 
motor  s-kills,  were  a  step  toward  that  long-term  objective.  Additionally^, 
the  research  provided  'for  the  measurement  of  specific  intervention  strat- 
egies.   In  brief,  the  research  being  done  by  Guess,  Warren,  and  Rues  in- 
volved three  components': 

1)  The  'design  and,  development -of  procedures  for  measuring  (quantita- 
tively) the  sensory/motor  growth  of  nonhandicapped  and  handi- 
capped infants  and  children.  '      *  -.^ 

2)  The  comparison,  via  the  measurement  procedure,'  of  the  sensory/ 
'\    motor  acquisition  between  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  infants 

and  young  children. 

3)  The  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  intervention  procedures  on  handi- 
capping conditions,  through  periodic  assessment  with  the  developed 

^measurement  system. 

Delails  of  the  research,  studies  carried  out  and  conclusions  drawn  by 
Guess-,  Warren,  and  Rues,  as  vie]]  as  details  on  the  rationale  for  this 
research,  can  be  fouW  in  Chapter  I.  . 

Synopsis  of  Chapter  iX  Ecological  Guides  for  Intervention  ^ 

"Eco'logy"  is  a  term  shared  by  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  edu- 
cators (cf,,  Auerswald,  1969;  Barker,  1963,  1968;  Michaels,  1974;  Wahler, 
1972),  yet  there  is  1  ittle, agreement  concerning  its  precise  definition 
(Holman,  1977),    Ecology,  in  tKis  proposal,  refers  to  the  interaction 
between  a  child  and  the  surrounding  physical  and' social  environments.  Of 
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particular  intisrest  are  all  the  therapeutic  and- home  environfnents  of  the 
handicapped  or  at-risk  child.    It  is  assumed  that  the  child's  interaction 
with  the  social  and  physi  calami  lieu  is  demoristrated  in  the  child's  behav- 
ior.   That  is,  differing  social  and  physical/ environments  will  result  in 
varied  behavior  by  the  same  child.  ^  '  , 

The  behavior  of  persons  in  the  child's  environment  and  the  child's  , 
response  to  these  persons  comprise  a  social  system  that  might  also  be  _ 
considered  ecological  in  nature  (Wahler,  Berland,  Coe ,  &  Leske,  1977). 
The  child  functions  within  social  -systems  of  the  family,  classroom  peers, 
and  the  t-eaching  or  caretaking  staff  in  the  intervention  setting.  These 
groupings  overlay  the  physical  setting' and  modify  its  effects.    The  child 
may  be  in -the  same  physical  setting, 'yet  produce  qaite  different  behaviors 
due  to  the 'immediate  social  milieu.    Thus,' the  chil((  In  the  special  educa- 
tion classroom  betraves  quite  differently  in  the  presence  of  three  peers, 
than  i-n  the  presence  of  a  single  teacher. 

Many  environmental  variables  .may  have  an  impact  upon  the  capacity. of 
•a  parti>cular  treatment  setting  to.  provide  optimal  intervention  services 
for  handicapped  children  and  their  families.    Through  a  better  under- 
standing of  hovy  critical  variables  within  treatment  environments  affect 
the  ultimate  prognosis  for 'the  child,  environments  may  be  more' effec- 
tively designed  to  meet  the'needs'of  the  child.    Ecological  evaluations 
of  physical  and  social  variables  in  the  "environments  of  handicapped  and 
at-risk  children  are -needed  to  provide  (a)  further  definition  of  environ-- 
merftal  conditions  that  may  signal  increased  effects  of  handicapping  con- 
ditions,'(b)  identification  of  variables  that  may  imped6'the  remediation 
of  thosa  conditions,  (c)  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  inter- 
vention environnjeEnts,  and  (d.)  information  about  structuring  optimal  thera- 
peutic environment's  and  programs.    .  •  - 

The  tactics  for  ecological  research  with  this  population  must  neces- 
.sarily  be  twofold.    First,  the  relevant  ecological  variables  must  be  . 
Identified  for  the  population  and  the  setting  at  hand.    Only  after  such 
identification  can  experimental  interventions  be  made  to  arrange  optimal 
.learning  or  living  conc^itions.  '    '    .  ^ 

the.  research  reported  in  Chapter  II  has  been  divided  into  four  areas 
'(1)  ChildrFamily  Interactions,  (2)  Child-Child  Interactions,,  (3)  Child- 
Teacher  Interactions,  and  (4)  Chi  Id-Setting -Interacti ons . 

1)  CHILC-FAMILY  INTERACTIONS  .       *    "  , 

-  ,     Characteristic  Interactions  of  Families  with  Normal,  At-Risk.  and 
Handicapped  Children- 

A  number  of  investigators  have  explored  the  behav«i oral  character- 
istics-of -parent-child  .interactions  in  families  with  handicapped  children 
'(cf.,  Bradley  &  Caldwell,  1977',  Richmond,  i976';  Rondal  &  Turnure,  1975;^ 
.Shere  &  Kastenbaum,  1965).    These  dataM'ndicate  that  families  with  a 
handicapped  or  an  at-risk  child  have  lower  scores  on  maternal  involvement 
availability  and  presentation  of  age  appropriate  toys,  and  appear' to  use 
somewhat  more  punitive  methods-in  child  management.    This  information, 
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paired  with  other  results  indicating  that  70%  of  the  parents  of  very 
young  handicapped  children  report  severe  child-management  behavior  pro- 
blems (Ti?ard'&  Grad,  1961),  suggests  that  the  interactions  between  par- 
ents and  their  handicapped  children  have  negative  effects  on  both  , the 
children's  and  the  family's  functioning.  ^ 

One  hypothesis  about  dysfunctioning  families  is  that  when  children 
are  not  initially  responsive  to  their  parents,  parents  respond  by  reduc- 
ing tl^eir  involvement,  which  in  turn  results  in  the  chi>dren  engaging  i n  ^ 
maladaptive,  more  adversive  methods  of  attention-seeking  behavior  (e.g., 
whining).    The  parent  may  respond  more  punitively  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
these  behaviors^  may  find  the  child  even  less  appealing,  and  then  reduce 
positive  contact  with  the  child  still  further.    This  hypothesis  is  di- 
rectly supported  by  experimental  analyses  of  interventions  with  dysfunc- 
tioning famijies  (Patterson,  Cobb,  &  Ray,  1973;  Wahler,  1969).  However, 
this  hypoth€!sis  had^iot  been  established  through  longitudinal  or  inter- 
vention based  evaluations  of  family  relationships  and  processes  when 
Embry  undertook^an  ecobehavioral  analysis  of  family  interactions.^  Her 
research  has  involved  mothers'  and  their  handicapped  or  at-risk  children 
whcf  were  ori.ginajly  studied  by  Horowitz  and  colleagues  during  the  first 
year  of  life."--^  \ 

Language  Teaching  Strategies  by  Mothers  of  Normal,  Handicapped,  and 
At-Risk  Children 

Language,  a  p'iv6tal  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  home,  must  be 
understood  and  used  productively  in  order  for  the  child  to  manage  the 
environment.    Accordingly,  language  is  often  a  target  for  intervention 
by  teachers.    Hjfwevar,  the  handicapped  preschooler  will  spend  more  time, 
especially  as  a  toddler,  in'  the  family  environment  and  is  expected  to 
learn  basic  receptive  and  productive  language  from  persom^^in  the  home. 

For  the  handicapped  or  at-risk  child,  the  language  teaching  that 
occurs  in  mother-child  interactions  i§  particularly  critical.    The  handi- 
c|ipped  ch^fjd  may  have  physical  or  cognitive  deficits  thai^  interfere  with 
the  normal  processing  of  language  stimuli  in  the  natural  milieu  of  con- 
versation and-daily  events.    Specific  linguistic  interaction  guided  to- 
ward eliciting  language  from  the  child  or  teaching  a  particular  linguis- 
tic conceptimay  be  necessary  for,  the  acquisition  of  most  language  skills. 
Research  has  documented  the  implicit  use  of  teaching  strategies  by 
mothers  interacting  with  their  normal  children,  (e.g.^,  Moerk',  1977),  how- 
ever, very  little  is  known  about  the  language  teaching  by  mothers  of 
handicapped  children. 

The  research  by  Rogers-Warren  has  investigated  the  parameters  of 
mother-child  interaction  that  relate  to  mpthers'  teaching  of  language 
and  linguistic  concepts  to  their  handicapped  children.    The  research  is 
closely  related  to  work  by  Mperk  (1977)  and  is  intended  to  extend  his 
analysis  of  mother-child  teaching  interactions  to  both  longitudinal  and 
cross-sectional  .samples  of  normal,  at-risk,  and  handicapped  children,  ' 
from  the  ages  of  one  year  to  42  months. 

Details  of  the  research  accomplished  and  proposed  by  Rogers-Warrerf 
and  Embry  can  be  found  in  Chapter  ^I. 
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2)  CHILD-CHILD  INTERACTIONS  V.  >• 

Patterns  of  Play  Interactions  Among  Handicapped  and  Nohhandicajjged 
Chi Idren  '  . 

■   The  mainstre^aming  movement  has  primarily  focused  on  school -aged  / 
children.    However,  its  influence  has  also  extended  to  preschool  programs^ 
serving  handicapped  children.    A  major  premise  underlying  the  mainstream- 
ing  model  is  that  handicapped  preschool  children  will  profit  from  expo- 
sure to  nonhandicapjDe'd. Chi  Idren.    Many  projected  benefits  of  integrated 
and  mainstreamed  programs  .have  been  described  (e.g.,  Guralnick,  1976, 
1978;  Snyder,  AppolToni ,  &  Cooke,  1977;  Bricker,  ,1978;  Peterson  & 
Haralick, '1977).    To  date,  argument?  about  .the  benefits  of  the  model 
have  not  been  well  substantiated  by  empirical  proof.    WMle  the  potential 
benefits,  of  preschool  mai nstreami ng  cannot  be  overlooked,  there  has  been 
no  clear  demonstration  of  the  super.iority  of  integrated  programs  over 
segregated  A)rograms  (Wynne,  Ulfelder,-&  Dakof,  1975).    Much  of  the  Mm-^_ 
ited  literature  on  preschool  mainstreaming  thus  far  has  been  "evaluative 
rather  thef)  "experimental"  in  nature.    Conclusions  have  been  based  on  a 
few  subjects  and  usually  presented  in  a  case  study. format^    A  consider- 
able amount  of  research  is  still  needed  in  order  to  understand  the  social 
dynamics  that  occur  within  preschool  integrated  and  mainstreamed  settings. 

Peterson  has  been  conducting  a  two-level  inquiry  into  the  issues 
related  to  mainstreaming  handicapped  preschoolers: 

1)  To  gather  descriptive  and  normati  ve' data  on  social  interaction 
patterns  among  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  across 
several  preschool  environments;  and 

2)  To  evaluate  the  effects  of  various  environmentally  and  teacher- 
based  arrangements  on  the  social  interaction  of  handicapped  and 
no^andi capped  children.. 

Acquisition  of  Social  Interaction  "Ski lis  by  Normal,  At-Risk.  and 
Handicapped  Children  "  * 

Normal  chi-ldren's  social  interaction  with  peers  has  been  observed 
to  increase  both  qualitatively  and  quant>j tati vely ,  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five  ye^rs.    Some  authors  note  general  stages  of  social  develop- 
ment at  fairly  specific  ages  (^,  Todd  &  Hefferman,  1964). 

In  general,  dq.velopm6(ntal  sequences  of  play  for  normal  children 
appear  to  be  fairly  consistently  defined.    However,  it  has  not  been  known 
if  the  same  sequences  of  development  describe  the  developmental ly  delayed 
or  handicapped  child  nor  whether  the  social  ^interaction  sequence' varies 
according  to  handicapping  condition.    The  pattern  of  social  skill  develop 
ment  is  important  because  cooperation  appears  to,,be  vital  for  Social  and 
academic  adjustment  in  school.    Cooper  ha«5  tracked  the  development  of 
cooperative  play  skills  in  typical  and  atypicaM  preschoolers  and  has  de- 
signed intervention  strategies  according  to  children's  specific  needs. 
Cqoper's  longitudinal  assessment  of  child-child  interactions,  coupled 
with  Peterson's  crqss-setting  analysis,  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
social  interaction  in  nonual  and  handicapped  ,chi  Idren.-    Both  Peterson  s 
and  Cooper's  research  are  described  further  in  Chapter  II. 
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3)  CHILD-TEACHER  INTERACTIONS  •, ' 

A  Facilitative  Teachigg  Strategy  ^/ 

Observations  of  teachers  in  the  preschool  has  Suggested  that  many 
teachers  take  limited  advantage  of  the  opportuitities  for  teaching  during 
free  play  periods.    Children,  in  a  free  play  situation,  are  often  in  a 
highly  motivate^  state  and  tend  to  make  frequent  contact  with  teachers 
during  this  time,  asking  for  materials,  information,  help,  recognition, 
and  attention.    Teachers  may  fail  to. recognize  the  teaching  Opportunity 
implicit  in  tfiese  child  initiations  and  (a)  fail  to  respond,  (b)  respond 
noncommittally ,  (c)  respond  *in  a  clbsed-end  fashion  so  that  nbthing  more 
is-reqiTired  of  tha  child,  (d)  respond  didactically  (in  the  less  favorable 
sense  of  the  word),  (e)  do  for  the  child,  thus  reinforcing  helplessness 
•and  dependency*,  in  .the  child,  of  (f)  bombard  the  child  with  a  superfluity 
of  verbage"  or  assistance.    Any  of  these  events  is. likely  to  terminate 
child  responding  at  that  moment  and  possibly  decrease  chi Id-to- teacher 
initiations. 

Normally  developing  chi.ldren  usually  learn  a  basic  repertoire  in 
spite  of  these  kinds' df  teacher  responses.    For  handicapped  children  such 
teacher  responding  can  have  deleterious  effects.    Often,  one  of  .thg  few 
highly  teachable  moments  available  to  the  teacher  on  a  given  davfc  f or ^that 
child  may  be  lost.    Thus,  with  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to^ee  play, 
teachers  must  capital tze  on  such  incidental  teaching  opportum ties. 
Accordingly,  Allen  developed  and  evaluated  a  specific  set  of  empirically 
determined  teacher  and  child  initiations  and  response  pat'terns  to  be 
organized  into  a  facilitative  teaching  model.    The  facilitative  teaching 
model  derived  from  several  sources:    (a)  .the  classroom  communi c§*tve 
interaction  ,play  described,  by  Rieke  (1974),  (b)  the  milieu  teaching  model 
proposed  by  Hart  and  Rogers-Warren ' (1978) ,  and  (c)  the  Hart  and  Risley 
(1975)  incidental  teaching  model.    The  main  departure  of  the  facilitative 
teaching  model  from  the  incidental  teaching  model  is  that  the  effect Njf 
the  teacher  as  initiator-to-child  as  well  as  responder-to-chi Id  is  being 
examined.    Allen's  research  is  discussed  in  Chapter^  II.     '  .  .    .  - 

4)  CHILD-SETTING  INTERACTIONS 

Transition  from  Therapeutic  to  Traditional  Classrooms 

Rowbury  and  Baer  studied  one  macro-setting  interaction:  transition 
to  normal  classrooms  from  ther'apeutic  classrooms.    Often  therapeutic 
classrooms  are  structured  without  consideration  of  the  child's  future 
participation  in  ottjer  educational  settings  (Plummer,  1976),  and  children 
have  difficulty  making  the  transition.    Much  critical  learning  time  may 
be  lost  while  the  child  adjusts  to  new  schedules,  learns  to  ask  for'  help 
in  large-group  situations,  and  adapts  to  a  smaller  amqunt  df  individual 
attention.    Thus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  at-risk  children,  both 
conceptually  and  'environmentally,  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in.  their„. .. 
transitions  from  one  intervention  setting  to  the  next  iritervervtion  setting 
The  Research  by  Rowbury  and  Baer  had  examined  ecologies  of  preschool  and 
public  school  classrooms  for  children  with  various  handicapping  conditions 
and  has  evaluated  the  performance  of  cWldren  from  special  classrooms  as 
tKey  make  the  transition  into  normal  pr^schools  and  public  schools.  As 
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crifical  differences  were  identified,  a  series  of  experimental  analyses 
of  ecobehaviora\  variabTes  were  performed  to.  determ*(ie  how  smooth  transi- 
tions could  be  accomplished. 

Instructional  Materials  and  Workbook  Formats 

Rowbury,  Baer,  and  D.  Embry  studied  'one  class  of  micro-setting 
events:  'printed  academic  materials  in  the  form  of  workbooks,  worksheets, 
and  storybooks. 

. 'Teachers,  generally  rely  on  workbooks  and  worksheets  as  a  medium  of 
instructions,  practice,  confirmation,  and  artful  elaboration  and  e*xten- 
sion  of  skills  previous-ly  targeted  with  instruction  and  demonstration. 
Workbooks  and  worksheets  vary  greatly  in  specific  formats.  Teachers 
often  seem  to 'assume  that  children,  even  handicapped  children,  can  easily 
master  format  differences  and^attend  to  the  critical  conceptual  lesson 
embodied  in  the  workbooks'  pages.    But,  in  fact,  it  is  likely  that  the 
workbook  format  is  itself  a  conceptual  lesson  (Campion  &    Brown,  1973) 
•  and  may  well  represent  one  not  yet  mastered;  especially  by  handicapped 
.children.    Rowbury  and  fraer's  research  was  designed  to  remediate  this 
pfoblem  affecting  young 'handicapped  or  at-risk'Chi Idren. 

Storybooks  are  extensively  and  effectively  used  for  a  number  of  pur- 
poses in  preschools,  nursery  schools,  and  special  classrooms  including: 
(a)  the  facilitation  -of  prose  comprehension,  and  (b)  the  teaching  of 
appropriate  social  behaviors  and/or  new  language  behaviors,  and  inhibiting 
inappropriate  behaviors  through  symbolic  model ing  (cf . ,  Guttman,  Levin, 
&  Pressley,  1977;  Whitehurst,  1977;  Wildgen  &  Sherman,  1976;  Zebrowitz- 
McArthur  &  Eisen,  1976).    -In  general,  these  findings  had  not  been  extended 
to  handicapped  children  (except  Wildgen  &  Sherman,  1976),  classroom  set- 
tings, or  longer  storJes  more  t^ical  of  storybooks.    Further  secondary 
effects  on  teacher  behavior        other^phild  behaviors  were  not  known. 
Their  wide  usage,  teacher  and  parent'acceptance,  children's  delight  in 
them,  and  preliminary  research  indicating  their  instructional  effective- 
ness for  a  spectrum  of  behaviors.'  Rowbury,  Baer,  and  0.  Embry  dl?cribe 
their  studies  of  storybooks  in  Chapter  II.  7  . 

Synopsis  of  Chapter  III,  Assessment-Guided  Interventions 

This  research  is. partially  the  result  of  questioning  by  educators 
and  psychologists  (e.g..  Bijou',  1976)  of  the  utility  of  traditional  psy- 

■  chological  assessment  instruments.    In  addition,  many  professionals 
(Wolfensberger,  1965)  have  noted  that  the  diagnosis  of  learning  problems 
and- prescriptive,  instruction  are  seldom  made  by  the  same  instruments  or 

■people,  and  in  many  instances  the  prescriptive  side  may  not  be  attempted. 
Thus  dissatisfaction  with  asses,sment  (diagnostic)  instruments,  and  a 
paucity  of  research  on  prescriptive  instruction  provided  the  impetus  for 
the  research  of  this  section.   ^  - 

Assessment  should  indicate  not  oifly  the  levels  of  skill  and  cogni- 
tive development  an  individual  has  attained,  but  it  should  also  tell  the 
professional  how  to  plan  for  instruction  for  the  individual  in  the  future. 
With  this'Hatter  information  generally  'lacking  in  current  assessment,  the 
teacher  is  'seldom  aided  by  the  testing  process.    As  Wolfensberger  (1965) 


has  noted,  many  children  are  diagnosed  but  seldom  is. the  di.agn(Ssis  inter- 
preted'into  recommendations  regarding  teaching  strategies.  »^  t 

Two  investigators  in  the  Institute  have  approached  the  .deficits  in^  ' 
-traditional  Assessments  from  different  but  complementary  perspectives. 
Both  concentrated  on  assessment' occurring  during  a  learning  situation  be- 
cause, they  agreed,  future  learning  could  be  better  predicted  from  current 
learning  than  from  the  presence  or-'absence  of  a  skill  at  a  given  time. 
They  differed  in  approach:    Etzel  investigated  how  a  child's  response  to 
a  discrimination' learning  task  could  be  used  to  develop  an  assessment- 
'guided  intervention  system.    LeBlanc,  from  a  different  perspective,  used 
preschool  ch'lldren's  responses  to  various  instructional  strategies  as  the 
basis  for  learning  assessment.    Both'  investigators  here  emphasized  proce- 
dures and  formats  that  can  be  used  individually  or  in  small  groups  by  pre-, 
school  teachers.  -  *. 

The  results  of  both  approaches  to  assessment  during  learninf  hafve 
been  used  to  build  prescriptive  intervention  procedures.    The  tyiB  and 
pattern  of  children's  errors  to  learning  or  instructional  si.tuatjions  were 
used  as  the  basis  for  prescribing  specific  intervention  procedures. 
Again,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  materials  and  procedures  useful  by  pre- 
school teachers  in  small  group  settings.- 

LeBlanc  and  Etzel  present  their  research,  findings  and  conclusions 
in  Chapter  III. 

Synopsis  of  Chapter  IV.  Integrative  Research  Parameters  ^ 

The  research  and  other  activities  described  in  this  chaptW  were 
designed  to  provide  continuity  across  investigators  _to  insure  a\rogram- 
matic  research  thrust  in  meeting  the  Institute  goals^   Fo.ur  major  activ- 
ities compris^d^his  effort: 

1)  Building  a  Data-Base  Management  System.    This  system  has  permitted 
the  integration  of  data  across  research  studies.    Data  was  com- 
•  bined  and  manipulated  as  necessary  ac^yfSs  subjects,  settings,  and 
research  variables.  •         •    '  ' 

^       2)  Establishing" a  "Data  Collection  Team.    This  team  has  obtained 

information  on  child  and  family  characteristics  for  children  who 
served  as  subjects  within  research  studies  of  the  Institute. 
This  information  includes  data,  demographic  variables  and*tradi- 
tional  test  data.    The  primary  use  of  these  data  is  the  accurate 
diicription  of  the  subject  population  and  the  relating  of  these 
variables  to  other  subjects  investigated  by  the  Institute  re- 
,  searchers. 

Design  a  Research  Monitoring  System.    This  system  has  provided  a 
communication  network  to  promote  integration  of  research.  It 
includes  procedures  for  monitoring  ongoing  studies  and  conveying 
results  of  cesearch  by  one  investigatqir  to  another  investigator, 
conducting  a  related  project. 
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4)  Conducting  Research  Relevant  to  Integrative  Research  Parameter^> 
The  data-base  management  system  established  ci  source  of  informa- 
tion  for  use  in  nonraanipulati ve  research.    Data  obtained  in  other 
research  efforts  has  been  anc^lyzed  for  relationships  across  studies 
The  content  of  this  research  spans  the  variables  investigated  with- 
in the  Institute.       •  \ 

The  above  activities  have  facilitated  communication  within  the. 
Institute  and  extended  the  programmatic  nature  of  the  research  conducted. 
The  Integrative  Research  Parameters  team  has  acted  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  to  al4  researchers  within  the  Institute. 

Affiliated  Research  Programs 

« 

Although  the  programmatic  research. proposed  by  the  Institute  is  of 
considerable  scope,  it  do^s  not  encompass  all  facets  of  child  character- 
istics, child  behavior,  (;Jhild  environments,  or  possible  intervention  < 
strategies.    A  number  ofMndependently  funded  research  grants  have  been 
fnvitgd-^o  contribute  to  the  research  focus  of  the  Institute.  These 
grants  generally  have  repre^sented  analyses  of  aspects  of  child  behavior 
and  environments  complementary  to  InstitutT^research.    In  some  instances, 
affiliated  grants  were  conducting  research  paralleling  tMe  efforts  of  "the 
Institute  but  directed 'to  a  wider' range  of  populations  or  ^cific  behav- 
iors.   An  effort  has  been  made  to  integrate  the  findings  or  affiliated 
research  grants  with  those  of  the  Institute  and  to  share  relevant  data 
and  procedural  infomation. 

Suiroary  and  Conclusions 

The  research  described  briefly  above  (and  in  great  detail  in  tfie 
fjjlfowing  chapters)  has  resulted. in  a  conceptual  framework  for  identify- 
ing handicapped  children,  describing  J:he  environmental  settings  in  which 
they  are  found  and  designing  and  validating  interventions  that  alleviate 
the  effects  of  tho^e  handicapping  conditions.    The  benefit  of  any ^single 
.line  of  research  could  not  be  fully  realized  without  Its  having  been 
within  the  programmatic  context  formulated  by  the  Institute  Investigators. 
Identification  of  handicapped  children  with  no  attention  to'  the  environ- 
ments where  they  function  would  have  limited  utility.  Additionally, 
interventions  designed  without  extensive  information  about  children's 
characteristics  or  their  environments  would  have  limited  use.  Therefore, 
the  Investigators  associated  with  the  Kansas  Early  Childhood  Institute 
have  designed  and  carried  out  a  comprehensive  research  plan  for  assessing 
the  child,  the  family,  and  the  environment  extensively,  and  then  building 
interventions  based  on  that  information.    While  much  of  this  research  has 
been  conducted  under  Kansas  Institute  funding,  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  research  will  also  serve  as  a  solid 'foundation  on  which  later  re- 
search will  be  based.    The  programmatic  p^jin  has  extended  throughout  the 
Institute  and  into  other  research  efforts  of  the  investigators.    Many  of 
these  related  efforts  are  "described  under  affiliated  grants. 

This  synth^is  of  research  across  Investigators  has  culminated  in  a. 
systematic  approach  to  identifying  children  who  are  at-risk  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  and  intervening  with  them  from  a  prescriptive  basis,  depending 
upon  their  specif i c  behavioral  or  environmental  characteristics. 
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■  CHAPTER  I    DEVELOPMENTAL  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION  . 

"^-^  Introduction 

The  description  of  norma I'^^i Id  development  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  during  the  last  50  years  (e.g.,  Bayley,  1933;  Cattell  ,  1940; 
FrankefVburg  &  Dodds,  1969;  Gesell,  Thompson,  &  Armatruda,  1934).  This 
emfiiasis  on  describing  child  development  has  led  to  a  considerable  body 
i8f7literature  describing  the  application'  of  procedures  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  at-risk  child.    A  few  of  the  scales  which  have  resulted  are 
the  Neonatal  Behavioral -Assessment  Scale  (Brazelton,  1973),  the  Denver 
Developmental  Screening  Test  (Frankenburg  &  Dodds,  1969),  the  Learning 
Accomplishment  Profile  (Sanford,  1975),  Developmental  Pinpoints  (Cohen, 
Gross,  &  Haring,  1976),  and  the  Portage  Project  Checklist  (Shearer, 
Billingsley,  Frohman,  Hitliard,  Johnson,  &  Shearer,  1974). 

Early  measures  of  children's  intellectual,  perceptual,  and  psycholin- 
guistic  abilities  have  not  been  found  to. bear  a  strong  empirical  relation- 
ship to  the  children's  performance  level  in  the  later  years  (Evans  & 
Nelson,  1977;  Ysseldyke,  1973).    Although  early  measures/of  child  develop- 
ment are  correlated  to  later  measures,  the  relationship  is  tenuous  ,  an'd 
prediction  on  an  individual  basis  is  not  warranted.    Consequently,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  decisions  concerning  the  necessity  of  an  early 
intervention  program  with  a  ^iven  child  unless  that  child  scores  afone 
of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  distribution  of  scores  on  .that  test.  Typi- 
cally, for  these  established-risk  children,  decisions  concerning  the  need 
for  intervention  can  be  made  without  assessment  devices,  although  not 
necessarily  about  the  type  of  intervention  program  needed. 

One  difficulty  in  determining  if  a  very  young  child  is  at-risk  for  a 
handicapping  condition  and  selecting  an  appropriate  intervention  strategy, 
has  been  that  instruments  for  tracking  normal  development  could  not  pro- 
duce a  sufficiently  fine-grained  analysis  to  discriminate  between  children 
of  slightly  varying  abilities.    Traditional  assessment  devices  have  been 
limited  in  distinguishing  small  differences  among  individuals  because  of 
the  validity,  stability,  and  reliability  of  the  instruments  (Hammi 11  & 
Larsen,  1974;  Hantmill  &  Wiederholt,  1973;  Sedlack  &*Weener,  1973);  such 
'instruments  were  designed  to  measure  the  range  of  development.  They 
emphasize  the  description  of  entire  populations  ranging  from  individuals 
with  few. skills  to  those  with  abundant  skills,  resulting  in  an  instrument 
Which  does  not  make  fine  distinctions.    The  at-risk  child  and  the  normal 
child  may  be  within  a  few  points  of  each  other  on  such  scales,  and  the 
standard  error  of  measurement  is  typically  larger  than  the  differences 
between  these  children.    Although  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  have  a  ^ 
test  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  the  full  range  of  abilities  and  pre- 
cise enough  to.  make  fine  "distinctions  at  this  level,  this  kind  of  test 
does  not  currently  exist.    Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  developed 
because  it  would' necessitate  an  extremely  large  test,  much  of  which  would 
be  irrelevant  for  any  given  child. 

* 

Because  traditional  assessment  procedures  have  limited'  usefthness  in 
the  identification  of  at-risk  children,  a  different,  more  detailed  anal- 
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sis  of  developmental  sequences  was  need^  for  this  population.    Two  such 
analyses  a»re  presented  in  this  section. 

This  section.  Development  Guides  to  intervention,  approached 

Goal  1.1:    Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  existing  assessment 

devices  and  developing  new  methods  for  early  identifi- 
.  cation  of  children  within  a  broad  range  of  hjindi capping 
condi  tions 

from  two  perspectives.    The  first  program  of  research  was  designed  to 
evaluate  the  receptive  language  abilities  of  neonates,  to  describe  the 
infants'  auditory  environment  and  its  ^effects,  and  to  work  out  a  develop- 
mentally-based  assessment  strategy  for  detecting  handicapping  conditions 
relevant  to  language  learning  -at  a  much  earlier  age  than  has  been  pos- 
sible. 

The  second  research  project  has  evaluated  sensory/motor  skills  in 
typical  and  atypical  children  to  determine  the  developmental  sequence  to 
be  used  to  develop  an  environmentally-based  curriculum  for  teaching  motor 
skills  to  severely  handicapped  children.    These  measurement  procedures 
were  applied  to  other  populationrs  to  determine  their  feasibility  for 
identifying  at-risk  children. 

Both  research  efforts  have  analyzed  child  development  to  determine 
if  sequences  of  skills  emerge  that. can  be  used  for  identifying  pot^ial 
problems  in  a  child's  development..  Each  project  apprdaches  a  specific 
area  of  development  (receptive  language  or  sensory /motor  development) 
with  the  goal  of  performing  detailed  analysis  of  the  skills,  which  when 
present,  contribute  to  normal  child  development,  and  when  absent  or  in- 
completely developed,  represent  a  ci^itical  developmental  deficit.  The 
projects  are  designed  to  determine, if  the  developmental  sequence  of  skills 
is  systematically  different  in  order,  as  well  as  in  timing,  for  severely 
handicapped  children.    The  current  effort  concentrates  on  deftennining  the 
sequence  of  skills,  and  methods  for  assessing  them,  al thoughVthere  is  a 
strong  concern  for  relating  developmental  sequences  and  identirtx:ation 
procedures  to  intervention  strategies.  o  \ 

To  augment  the  programnatic  nature  of  these  research  efforts,  data 
obtained,  from  the  programmatic  investigations  of  both  investigators  are 
included  in  the  Data  Base  Management  System.    (A  systematic  effort  has 
been  made  to  relate  these  data  across  projects.)    Additionally,  normal, 
at-risk,  and  severely  handicapped  infants  have  been /wallowed  on  a  longi- 
tudinal basis.    Additional  traditional  assessments  and  prescriptive  j 
assessments  developed  by  other  Institute  investigators  have  been  admin- 
istered to  these  children.    In  this  way,  relationships  .among  the  various 
assessment  devices  have  been  ascertained.    Further  discussion  of  the 
integration  of  these  data  can  be  f^d  in  Sejrtion  V,  Integrative  Research 
Parameters.  * 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION 

QUESTION  A:  WHAT  ARE  THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  CORRELATES  OF 
y  RECEPTIVE  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  LIFE?  ' 

^  (PI:  Horowitz) 

Almost  a  year  of  life  passes  before  productive  language  emerges  in  ^ 
the  human  infant.    The  sudden  spurt  (of  identifiable  word^  from  an 
infant  is  a  source  of  joy  to  parents,  and  a  source  of  puzzlement  to' 
psychologists  and  psycholinguists.    While  it  is  often  assumed  that 
receptive  language  is  acquired  before  productive  language,  present  under- 
standing of  the  processes  involved  in  receptive  language  development 
during  the  first  year  of  life  is  minimal. 

'  '         When  the  Institute  began -five  years  ago,  an  ainalysis  of  available 
literature  (Horowitz,  1978)  and  a  discussion  of  various  theoretical 
approaches  led  to  the  conclusion  that  data  then  available  were  not 
particularly  helpful  in  providing  either  empirical  evidence  for  re- 
ceptive language  development  during  the  first  year  of  life  or  in 
offering  useful  theoretical  directions.    However,  existing  studies 
did  suggest  some  prescriptions  for  future  research  on  receptive  lan- 
guage developmejit  in  infants,  which,  in  turn,  affect  strategies  for 
the  identification  of  and  intervention  for  young  handicapped  and  at- 
risk  children: 

1.    The  behavioral  repertoire,  and  associated  individual  differences, 
of  .neonates  and  very  young  infants  should  be  .reliably  identified; 
such  data  might  subsequently  form  -the  basis  for  early  identifica- 
tion (in  infancy)  of  children  whose  individual  characteristics, 
in-combination  with  their  rearing  environments,  indTcrte  that 
they  are  risks  for  abnormal  development. 

^2.    The  communication  (verbal  and  nonverbal)  between  infants  and  their 
caretakers  needs  to  be  reliably  mapped  so  that  the  significant 
environmental  events  interacting  with  infant  characteristics  and 
developmental  outcomes  will  be  better  understood,  which  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  more  powerful  intervention  with  developental ly 
delayed  infants.  ^ 

3.  The  nature  of  auditory  experiences  of  infants  in  the  first  year 
of  life  requires  documentation  so  that  potentially  significant 
setting  events  interacting  with  infant  characteristics  and  devel-  ^ 
opmental  outcomes' will  be  better  understood,  which  may  also  yield 
more  potent  interv^entipn  strategies. 

4.  Longitudinal  studies  orTJelati vely  common,  critical  health-related 
episodes  experienced  by  infants  that  are  thought  ^  affect  hear- 
ing and  subsequent  language  development  should  be  conducted,  since 

.         new  treatment  protocols  might  be  designed  subsequently  that  might 
reduce  the  incidence  of  language  delay. 
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only  to  the  development  of  a  diagnostic  assessment  tool  for  identi- 
fying infants  showing  delayed  receptive  language  acquisition  but 
also  to  the  identification  of  more  salient  intervention  strategies. 

•  These  prescriptions  for  research  on  receptive  language  develop- 
ment coincide  with  the  programmatic  research  thrusts  of  the  Early  Child- 
hood Institute  and  affiliated  grants.    Studies  on  development  of  recept- 
tive 'language  in  the  first  year  of  life  are  discussed  below. 

PARTI:    INFANTS  AND  ENVIRONMENTS    '        '  . 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  under  the  direction' of 
Frances  Degen  Horowitz,  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  development 
of  the  Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessment  Scale  (Brazelton,  1973).  The 
Scale  (also  known  as  the  "Brazelton")  provides  a  rich  descriptive 
ikrray  of  a  neonate's  behavior  and  ^abili ties,  which  vary  greatly  by 
infant.    While  the  Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessment  Scale  (NBAS)  proved  - 
that  newborn  infants  were  far  more  competent  than  was  widely  believed, 
it  has  not  been  as  successful  as  a  screening  device  for  i.nfants  who 
might  be  at-risk  for  abnormal  development.'  One  reason  for  this  fail- 
ing may  be  that  the  scoring  procedure  in  the  original  instrument 
focused  only  on  the  child's  best  response  and  not -the  child's  most 
typical  response;  thus,  the  original  scoring  technique  may  have  sup- 
pressed information  that  may  have  been  relevant  to  screening  at-risk 
children;  further,  the  technique  did  compress  the  variability  in 
scores.    Recent  effbrts  by  Horowitz  and  colleagues  have  focused  on 
improving  the  NBAS. 

The  current  research  has  had  as  a  geaeral  goal  the  early  identi- 
fication of  risk  infants  in  the  "normal"  population  and  in  the  obvious 
high-risk  nursery  population.    The  assessments  of  infant  character- 
istics -and  enviromiehtal  stimulation  patterns  were  pursued  because  it 
had  been  hypothesized'  that  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  infants 
at  risk  for  abnormal  development  only  when  we  could  specify  what  in- 
fant characteristics  under  what  environmental  conditions  result  in  an 
interaction  that  produces  non-pptimal  developmental  outcomes.  The 
research  involved  the  administrations  of  the  revised  Brazelton  to 
•most  infants  born  at  Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,., 
and  to  those  born  at  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  as  well  as  a  follow-up  of  a  samp-le  CN=100) 
of  infants  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

From  a  sample  of  over  1300  normal  newborn  infants,  we  have  col- 
lected data  on  performance  on  the  Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessi*^nt  Scale 
/With  Kansas  Supplements  (NBAS-K).    These  data  are  providing  the  basis 
/for  compilation  of  an  "Atlas"  that  will  report  the  normative  infor- 
mation against  which  risksamples  may  be  evaluated,  individual  "outlyer 
infants  may  be  identified  and  population  samples  compared.    (The  devel- 
opment of  the  NBAS-K- and  the  initial  data  collection  was  supported  by 
a  grant  from  the  NICHD.    gCI  resources  were  used  to  expand  from  the 
originally  planned  sample  of  500  to  the  over  1300  that  now  constitute 
the  data  bank  on  normal  infant  behavioral  performance  on  the  NBAS-K.) 
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This  Atlas  will  present  the  results  of  analysis  of  NBAS-K  per- 
formance of  a  sample  of  more  than  1300  nomal  infants.    The  report  will 
include  chapters  on  the  results  of  analyses  by  items,  information  on 
the  differential  discriminability  and  stability  of  items,  different 
approaches  to  compositing  the  results  of  the  icale  (such  as  factor^ 
analysis,  cluster  approaches,  etc.)..  ,  It. will  also  give  a  full  report 
of  the  relationship  of  NBAS-K  scores  ta  background  variables  such  as 
maternal  SES,  type  of  delivery,  medica-pTon  and  maternal  age  and  race. 
Finally,  selected  analyses  related  .to  internal  test  characteristics 
will  be  presented.    The  table  of  contents  for  the  Atlas  is  presented 
in  Figure   3.  -  ^ 


STUDY  1:    mTHER-INFANT  INTERACTIONS  DURING  NEONATAL  PERIOD 

(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Linn)  ^ 

In  order  to  enhance  predictability  from  the  infancy  period -to 
later  childhood,  sdine  assessment  of  early  infant  environments  may  be 
necessary ,  Jin  addition  to  infant  individual  difference  measures.  This 
study  attHnpts  to  describe* an  early  neonatal  environment,  including 
nursery  and  rooming-in  settings,  of  a  group  of  normal,  healthy  infants. 

Sub jec ts/Setti ngs/Observati oh  Procedures .    Twenty-eight  lower-class, 
black  infants  (male,  female,  firstborn,  laterborn)  were  observed  for 
five  30-minute  sessions,  including  two  feeding  times  with  the  mother 
and  three  between-feeding  observations  in  the  newborn  nursery  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center.    An  e>^tensive  observation  code 
was  utilized  via  Datamyte  computer-compatible  data  collection  devices. 
In  addition,  the  Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessment  Scale  with  Kansas 
revrnjons  (NBAS-K)  was  administered  on  the  infants*  second  and  third 
day      trained  testers.    (A  second,  smaller  sample  of  lower-class 
infants^  is'  currently  being  tested  and  observed  using  the  same  proce-  , 
dures,  in  order  to  replicate  the  findings  in^this  group.)  -  A  middle- 
class  sample  of  28  infants  has  also  been  tested  and  observed  with 
these""  procedures  to  provide  comparisons  with  another  socioeconomic 
environment.    Data  analysis  is  still  in  progress^. 

Results  and  Discussion.  * 

Lower-class  sample.    Previous  analysis  of  .these  data  had  specified 
many  relationships  between  the  durations  of  mother-infant  interaction 
variables  coded  during  the  postpartum  feeding  observations  and  the 
infant-'s  individual  NBAS-K  item  scores.    These  data  indicated  that 
infants  who  were  alert  and  responsive  to  the  NBAS-K  stimuli,  and  re- 
quired the  tester's  help  in  controlling  their  level  of  arousal,  dis- 
played very  similar  behaviors  when  interacting  with  their  mothers. 
These  findings  provide  both  a  cross-setting  validation  of  the  behaviors 
assessed  in  the  NBAS-K  tests  and  a  confirmation  of  the  hypothesized 
reciprocal  nature  of  early  interactions. 
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In  order  to  investigate  these  relationships  further,  two  new 
statistical  techniques  have  been  implemented  and  applied  to  these  data. 
A  new  technique  for  summarizing  the  newborn  test  data,  developed  Ijy 
Lester  and  his  colleagues  in  Bos'ton;  involves  clusteri ng  the  large" 
number  of  Bi^azelton  scores 'into  a  much  smaller  number  of  variables. 
Each  of  the  28  Infant's  NBAS-K  profiles  have  been  reduced  to  eight 
"cluster  scores,'*  and  these  scores  are  currently  being  correlated  with 
the  durations  of  behaviors  co3ed  during  the  observed  feeding  sessions* 
This  parsimonious  approach  to  the  large  number  of  score?  produced  by 
]the  NBAS-K  assessment  may  help  to  simplify  and  cVarify  the  many  vari- 
able* interrelationships  revealed  in  the  initial  correlational  analysis. 

Another  new  statistical  technique  has  been  applied  to  the  timed, 
sequential  observation  data.    The- computer -programs  which  , calculate  the 
conditional  probability  statistics  were  revised  to  direct  a  plotter  to 
generate  graphs  that  clearly  contrast  the  mother's  contj/igent  responsive- 
ness to  her  infant  with  the  simple  probability  of  her  oehavior  (that  is, 
the  tendency  for  her  behavior  to  occur  by  chance  in  the  interactive  se- 
quence).   The  newborn  and  l-month  data  are  currently  being  summarized  by 
this  graphing  technique;  data  collection  on  the  preterm  group  is  nearly  . 
complete  and  will  also  be  summarized  by  this  technique.   The  comple£ion 
of  these  procedures  will  allow  clear  comparisons  of  caregiver  respon- 
siveness across  the  lower-class,  middle  class,  and  Neonatal  IQU  environ- 
ments. 

Replication  of  the  lower-class  sample  and  addition  of  a  middle 
class  sample.     In  order  to  replicate  the  findings  in  the  lower-class, 
newborn  data,  a  second,  smaller  sample  of  lower-class  mothers  and  their 
infants  wa§  collected,  and  the  data  is  being  analyzed.    Two  NBAS  assess- 
■nnents  and  naturalistic' observations  of  two -postpartum  feeding  inter- 
actions were  conducted  for  each  of  15  niother-i nfan t  pairs;  analysis  of 
the  data  and  comparison  of  the  findings  with  the  larger,  lower-class 
sample  is  planned. 

Collection  of  a  middle-class  comparison  sample  has  been  completed. 
Twenty-^seven  infants  have  been  tested  with  the  NBAS-K  on  Days  2  and  3, 
and  observed  (with  the  Datamyte  observation  code)  during  two  post- 
partum feeding  interactions.    Data  analysis  is  currently  being  carried 
out. 


STUDY  la:    MOTHER-CHIID  INTERACTION  IN  THE  HOME 

(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Linn)  .  ^ 

When  the  infants, in  the  lower-class  sample  reached  2  weeks  of 
age,  they  were  tested  with  the  NBAS-K  in  their  homes.    At  1  month  of 
age,  another  NBAS-K  examination  was  completed,  and  an  8-hour  observa- 
tion of  the  iqfants  in  their  home  environments  was  conducted.  Only 
20  of  the  original-sample  of  28  infants  could  be  contacted  for  the 
1 -month  folloyv-up,  due  primarily  to  the  unusually  high  mobility  of 
this  population'. 
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Results  and  Discussion.    In  a  finding  similar  to  the  newborn  results, 
the  modal >  or  more  typical  behavTor  of  the  infants  , assessed  during  the 
1-month  test  were  more  related^ to  the  observed  interactional  behavior 
of  the  infant  and' caregiver  than  were  the  best  scores. 

•  In  a  replication  of  the  newborn  findings,  significant  correlations 
were  found  between  the  infant!*'  alert  responsiveness  and  orienting  on 
thg  NBAS-K  test,  and  the  infants'  and  caregivers'  behavior  in  the  home 
observation  sessions.    Specifically,  at  1  month,  mothers  tended  to 
cuddle  their  infants  and  regard  them  en  face  when  their  infants  showed 
lower  orientation  scores.    Infants  with  higher  modal  orientation  scores 
were  held  farther  from  the  mothers'  body  during  their  interactions. 

In  another  repllcaiion  of  the  newborn  findings,  mothers  Classified 
as  responsive  at  1  month,  based  on  the  conditional  probability  of  their 
contingent  response  to  an^infant  "signal,"  tended  to  have  infants  who 
showed  mlich  variability  in  their  repeated  NBAS-K  tests. 

Analyses  of  these  data  are  being  continued,  using  the  NBAS-K 
data  summary  and  graphics  techniques  described  earlier  (see  Study  1). 
These  techinques  will  aid  comparison  of  the  newborn  and  1-month  test- 
ing and  observational  data.    The  smaller,  lower-class  replication 
sample  and  the  middle-class  comparison  sample  were  tested  at  2  weeks 
and  tested  and  observed  at  1  mcJnth;  this  data  is  still  being  .analyzed.  • 
Data  on  the  .middle-class  comparison  sample  was  also  collected  at  6 
months  and  is  being  analyzed.    These  data  will  allow  us  to  ask  whether 
patterns  of  infant-environment  relationships  observed  in  the  newborn 
period  at  1  month  (and  at  6  months?)  are  particular  to  one  socio- 
economic group  or  are  generalizable  across  social  class.  Portions^^of 
these  data  appear  in  "Newborn  Envir^ofmierits  and  Mother  Interactions", 
a  dissertation  accepted  for  publication  in  a  toMlicoming  volume  of 
Infant  Behavior  and  Develooment.  ^ 
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STUDY  2:  ■  MOTHER-INFANT  INTERACTIONS  DURING  CONSOLING  ^ 
(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Leake) 

This  correlative  study  seeks  to  d^ermine  whether  specific  pat-  _^ 
terns  of  infant  consoling  are  associnH* with  particular  infant  be- 
haviors and/or  the  mother's  current  and  past  emotional  needs. 

Subjects/Setti ngs/Observation  Procedures.    Twenty-eight  mothers  In 
the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy  were  administered  two  question- 
naires:   one  compiled  by  the  investigator  and  one  by  the  Michigan  • 
Screening  Profile  of  Parenting  (MSPP).    The  offspring  Wej|e  evaluated 
using  the  Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessment  Scal^  on  Days  1,  2,  3,  14, 
and  28.    Maternal  consoling  of  their  neonatal  infants  was  videotaped 
in  the  pediatrician's  office  during  a  well -child  visit  on  Days  14 
and. 28. 

Results  and  Discussion.    Correlations  of  the  consoling  behavior  of 
mothers  with  the  degree  of  fussiness  of  their  2-  and  4-week-old  infants  ^ 
showed  that  (a)  infants  can  tie  classified  on  a  continuum  of  fussiness 
using  terms  from  the  Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessment  Scale,  (b)  mothers 
do  not  use  different  consoling  patterns  for  infants  with  differing  . 
degrees  of  fussiness,  and  (c)  mothers  do  not  improve  in  their  ability 
to  console  their  infants  over  a  2-week  period  as  measured  by  less  crying 
at  4  weeks  compared  with  the  2-week  visit. 


PART  II:    LANGUAGE  ACQUISITION  AND  LANGUAGE  AUD  AUDITORY  ENVIRONMENTS  IN 
THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  LIFE. 

During  the  first  year  of  life  the  normal  infant  is  thought  to  be 
repeatedly  exposed  to  the  language  that  the  infant  is  expected  to  acquire. 
There  are  numerous  questions  concerning  the  experiences  of  the  first  year 
of  life  with  regard  to  just  what  the  language  environment  is,  how  variable 
it  is  from  infant  to  infant,  and  what  the  infant  is  learning  from  it.  The 
assumption  underlying  the  current  research  is  that  the  exposure  and  learning 
Which  occur   during  the  first  year  are  responsi ble  for  the  foundation  that 
permits  productive  language  development  in  the  seqond  year.    If  the  exper- 
iences which  facilitate  the  foundational  learning  can  be  measured  and  pro- 
gress during  the  first  year  of  life  described,  it  will  be  possible  to  iden- 
tify infants  having  difficulties  in  the  first  year  of  life. 
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STUDY  3a:    EFFECTS  OF  ISOLETTES  ON  HEARING  LOSS 
(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Linn) 

f 

One  early-  neonatal  environment  which  may  have  profound  effects  on 
developmental  outcome  is  the  NeonataV  Intensive  Care  Unit  (NICU)*  In- 
fants born  prematurely  who  survive  a  NICU  experience  have  been  shown 
4    to  present  a  variety  of  medical  and  developmental  difficulties.  No 
detailed  assessment  of  a  NICU  has  been  made,  although  many  interven- 
tion programs  bave  been  implemented  based  on  assumptions  of  Environ- 
mental deprt  vation  or  ^overstimulation*    This  study  was  designed  to 
assess  various  parameters  of  the  University  df  Kansas  Medical  Center 
Neonatal  Intensive  Care  Unit. 

Sub.1  ects/Setti ng/Procedures .    Thirty-five  infants  born  prematurely  and 
ini tidily  requiring  intensive  medical  care  were  observed  for  8  hours 
each  during  the  "intermediate  care"  phase  of  their  stay  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  Neonatal  Intensive  Care/Unit.    Many  aspects  of  the 
animate  and  inanimate  environment  wer:^  observed  and  recorded  using  a 
Datamyte  computer-compatible  data  collection  device.    This  was  the 
same  coding  sch'eme  used  in  the  lower-class  and  middle-class  samples 
so  as  to  maximize  comparisons  across  newborn  environments.' 
« 

For  a  subsample  of  15  premature  infants,  sound  level  ineasurements 
were  taken  via  a  sound  level  meter  placed  in  the  infant's  isolette. 
■  For  each  infant  2  hours  of  continuous  dB  levels  were  output  to  a  n^ip 
chart  recorder^! le  the  Datamyte  code- of  infant  behavior  and  environ- 
mental events  were  simultaneously  being  recorded. 

Results  and  Discussion.    Graphs  were  produced  which  described  the  levels 
of  a  wide  range  of  environmental  variables  such  as  caregiver  proximity, 
stimulation  of  the  infant,  animate  and  inanimate  background  auditory 
stimulation,, and  infant  state,  and  vocal  and  visual  behavior.  These 
gr^hs  represent  levels  of  the  coded  variables  averaged  across  the 
35  infants  and  are  specified  in  an  hour-by-hour  fashion  to  provide  a 
descriptive  account  of  a  preterm  infant's  day  in  the  intensive  care 
environment.    Hopefully,  these  descriptive  data  wijl  be  useful  to  re- 
searchers who  plan  interventions  in  ICU  environments. 

The  KUMC  ICU  moved  to  a  new  hospital  facility  during  the  data 
collection  period,  providing  .a  unique  opportunity  to  assess  the  effect 
,    of  the  physical  setting  of  -the  ICU  on-  the  durations  of  the  coded  in-  ■ 
fant,  caregiver,  and  envi.ronmental  variables,  with  staff  control.  . 
•^-^  Analyses  of  variance  revealed  that  no  coded  variables  were  significantly 
different  between  the  two  physica*;  settings.    These  data  may  indicate 
that  our  descriptors  of  prematura  infant  experience  in  the  ICU  may  be 
general izable  across  ICU  settings,  rather  than  specific  to  ,a  particular 
physical- setting. 

In  order  to  determine  if\here  were  individual  differences  among 
the  premature  infants  observed,  background  characteristics  of  the  in- 
fants, such  as  birthweight,  gestational  age,  and  age-at-observation 
were  correlated  with  the  durations  i)f  coded  events.,  summed  across  the 
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8  hours.'  Results,  indicated  that  age-at-observation  was  the  most  power- 
ful predictor  of  infa*nt  state  andi visual  behavior  and  caregiver  atten- 
tion to  the  inffints.    These  results  indicate  that  medical  personnel 
tend  to  adjust  their  level  of  infant  stimulation  as  the  infants  approach- 
1  month  of  age,  and  that  the  infants  sleep  less  and  regard  their  care-, 
givers  more  as  they  develop. 


STUDY  3b:    INFANT  AUDITORY  ENVIRONMENTS  , 
(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Ryan) 

Recognizing  that  the  mother  is  the  primary  contributor  to  the 
infant's  auditory  environment,  this  study  was  designed  to  describe  the 
circumstances  surrounding  maternal  vocalizations  to  the  infant  during 
an  unstructured  play  session.    Continuous  coding  of  mother  and  infant 
behaviors  al  lowed -analysis,  of  the  amoun^t  and  type  of  maternal  vocaliza- 
tions, as  well  as  description  of  the  infant's  response  to  those  vocali- 
ations.      v  ^  • 

.  Observation  of  mothers  playing  with  their  infants  leaves  one  with 
the  distinct  impression  that  mothers  are  utilizing  periods  of  joint 
attention  to jheach  their  infants  about  the  environment.    This  study  was 
an  attempt  to^elineate  those  behaviors  wfrich  mothers  exhibit  during 
play  which  may  comprise  "teaching"  strategies.    Ways  in  which  mothers  ^ 
dirept  and  maintain  theiir  infants'  attenti'on,  as  well  as  the  specific 
con^nt  they  try  to  convey,  were  examined. 

xibjects/Setti ngs/Recordi ng  Procedures .  /  Ten  mother-infant  pairs  were 
videotaped  during  a  10-minute  play  session  in  their  howes.    Four  pairs 
were  observed  longitudinally  and  six  pairs  were  observed  cross- 
sactionally.  .Longitudinal  subjects  were  taped  once  at  4,  5,  and  6  — ^ 
months  of  age.    Cross-sectional  subjects  were  taped  on  four  conseCu-  . 
tive  days  at  either  4,  5,  or  6  months  of  age.    Changes  in  behavior 
as  a  function  of  age  were  examined  for  both  longitudinal  and  cross- 
sectionaV  subjects. 

Results     The' tapes  were  analyzed  for  patterns  of  change  with  respect* 
to  materr^al  language  directed  at  the'Safant  on  a  variety  of  dimensions: 
type/token  ratio,  patterns  of  intonation  and  content,  and  context  of^ 
speech.    No  developmental  patterns  over  the  time  span  (3  months)  ^sxlKlied 
were  revealed. 

Each  mother  engaged  her  infant  in  play  using  a  great  deal  of  lan- 
guage in  these  situations.    Further,  there  was  a  great  individual 
variation  between  mothers  and  not  necessarily  consistency  within  the 
mother's  behavior  from  month  to  month.    It  is  likely  that  we  will 
finally  conclude,  follewing  the  last  analyses  now  being  carried  out, 
that  normal  mothers  employ  a  wide  variety  of  language  patterns  and 
'stimuli  in  interacting  with  their  infants  and  that  these  do  not 
necessarily  involve  consistency  within  pr  between  mothers  nor,  over 
the  time  span  studied,'-  stable  patterns  of  change.' 
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STuaV  4:    INFANT  DISCRIMINATION  OF  INTONATION  PAfTERNS  ^ 
•{PIs:^  Horowitz  and  SulHvan)  ^ 

^  It  has  been  broposed  that  mothers  alter  their  speech  patterns 
when  talking  to  ti%ir  infants  in  order'to  maintain  the  infant's _ atten- 
tion.   One  particularly  importaot. aspect  of  mothers'  speech  is  intona- 
"ion  patterns.    It  has  been  reported ^that  when  talking  to  infants,, 
mothers  use  more  rising  Ci.e.,  questions)  than  falling  (i.e.,  state- 
ments) intonation  patterns."  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine 
the  infant's  presumed  "preference."  for  rising  intonational  pattrerMi 
and  to  explore  the  parameters  of  infant  attention  to  intonation.     ^  ,^ 

Sub.iects/Settinqs/Procedures.    Natural,  and  computer-synthesized  stimuli 
were  recorded.    The  stimuli  were  nonsense  syllables  spoken  in  a  declara- 
tive (falling  intonation)  and  a  questioning  (rising  intonation)  manner. 
'T'he  stimuli  were  clearly  identifiable  and  discrimlnable  to^  .sample*ibf 
adult  subjects.    These  stimuli  were  presented  to  2-month-old  infants 
in  the  laboratory  in  an  infant  control  paradigm.    Infjints  presented 
with  a  pair  of  identical  checkerboard  slides  and  the  "presentation  of  ' 
one  or  the  other  of  the  auditory  stimuli  was  contingent  upon  the  infatit 
looking  to  one  or  the  other  visual  stimulus.    The  dependent  measure  was 
the  amount  of  time  the  infant  fixated  on  each  stimulus  as'a  function  V 
of  its  pairing  with  each  of  the  auditory  stimuli. 

Results.    The  results  of  this- study  indicated  that  inf-ant  attention 
to  each  intoiXation  pattern  varied  as  a  function  of  the  type  of  stim- 
ulus p^esenteo^  When  each'  contour  was  spoken  by  a  woman,  infants 
looked  significantly  longer  at  the  slide  that  was  .paired  with  th^ 
rising  contour.    When  spoken  by  a  man,  however,  some  infants  showed 
a  preference  for  the'  rising  intonation  while  others  preferred  the  V  > 

falling  intonation.  Finally,  when  the  stimuli  were  computer-synthe- 
sized, infants  tended  to  prefer- 1 istening  to  the  falling  intonation. 

Discussion.    These  results  suggest  that  in  the  natural  environment, 
J  infants  may  tend  to  pay  greater  attention  to  rising  over  falling  into- 
nation patterns.    However,  this  attent4-on  appears  not  to  be  related  to 
intdnation  alone,  but  to  some  combination  of  acoustic  cues  character- 
-istic  of  a  que^Moning  utterance. 

After  the  primary  study  was  completed,  a  secondary  study  was  con- 
ducted to  examine  the  extent  to  which -preference  for  particular  into- 
nation patterns  generalized  to  a-more  natural  event— the  combination 
of  face  and"voice  using  a  ri<q|ng  or  falling  intonation.    Again,  the 
dependent  measure  was^the  Sn^^unt  of  attention  infants  devoted  to  each 
stin\uliis.    The  results  indiqated  no  apparent  difference  in  the  atten- 
tion to  questioning  "and  declarati-ve  speech.  -From  these  two  studies, 
"  it  may  be  concluded, that  the  high  density,  of  questions  mothers  use 
with  infants  may  b^ivery  salient  to  the  infant.    However,  the  question- • 
presentation  situatijon  is  complex,  and  the  infant's  attenti^on  may  be. 
eagaged  by  a  varie%7^and/or  all  of  the  variables  (intonation,  presence 
of  an  adult's  face,  volume, -pacing  of  speech,  etc.)  that. occur  in  close  ^ 
•VoximifyX  Further  research  is  certainly  warranted.       "  ■ 
/'  '  •  •  ^ 
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STUDY  5:    ADULT  SPEECH  TO  INFANTS  AND  ADULTS 
(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Gaddis) 

It  has  been  observed  that  adults  change^their  speech  patterns 
when  addressing  speech  to  young  infants.    These  pattern  changes  may 
functiorv  to  increase  the  infant's  attention  to  speech.    Knowledge  of 
♦the  exact  feature  changes  in  adult  speech  to  infants  would  permit  us 
to  describe  and  then  to  utilize  those  elements  to  increase  infant  atten- 
tion to  speech  when  necessary  to  prevent  language  delay.    First,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether,  in  fact,  these  changes  are  either 
discriminable  and/or  especially  salient  to  young  infants. 

Subjects/Setting/Procedures.    Adults  were  asked  to  speak  a  designated 
passage  to  another  adult  and  then  to  infants.    Tape  recordings  of  these 
two  passages  were  then  made  and  presented  to  4-month-old  infants  using 
an  infant  control  visual  habituation  paradignrf*  One  of  the  auditory 
stimuli  (i.e.,  either  infant-directed  or  adult-directed  speech)  was 
presented  contingent  on  the  Infant's  attention  to  a  visual'  stimulus. 
When  visual  attention  decreased  to  a  predetermined  criterion,  the  audi- 
tory stimulus  was  changed*    Discrimination  was  inferred  if  attention  to 
the  visual  stimuli  recovered  in  response  to  the  new  auditory  stimulus. 

Results  and  Discussion.   Analyses  comparing  ex-perimental  5Mid  control 
group  data  failed  to  reveal  any  statistically  significant  differences. 
Increases  in  attention  followirtg  stimulus  change  in  the  experimental 
groups  were  matched  .by  comparable  increases  in  attention  in  the  control 
groups  in  which  no  stimulus  change  occurred.    Given  that  a  number  of  , 
previous  studies  have  established  the  sophisticated  di^scrimination  and 
processing  cwnpetencies  of.  young  infants  in  the  speech  language  domains, 
the  results  were-initially  surprising.    When  viewed,  however,  within^ 
the  context  of  the  dynamic  ontogeny  of  language  development  in  the  first 
year,'  the  results  might  be  expected. 

Tflte  present  investigation  utilized  stimuli  wbiqb  .focused  solely 
upon  the  auditory  attributes  which  distinguish  infant-directed  and 
aduTt-directed  speech.    Observations      adult  and  infant  interaction 
shoifltrfeh'at  auditory  stimuli  represent  only  a  thread  of  a  complex  com- 
•"municative  fabric  which  includes  numerous  facial gestural ,  tactile, 
ands temporal  stimuli. ^  By  the  age  of  4  month*;  thesa  p'a/lral inguistic 
featWes^ay  fiave  acquired  an  important  function  in^  attracting  and 
maintSfinin'g  an  infants'  attention.    Augiitory^stimuli  alone,  while  dis- 
criminable, may  have  acquired  functional/or  categorical  equivalence 
for  the  infant  at  4  months.    Further  resea,rc'h  directed  ^toward  the  des- 
cription of  the  role  that  these  features  play  in  the  process- of  lan- 
guage developtnerit  Jn  the  first  year  of  life  is  likely  to  be  a  fruitful 
area  for  subsequent  investigation.         .  /  ' 

STUDY  6:    DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOICE  CATEGORIES  IN  INFANCY 
cxt^s;  .Horowitz,  Miller,  Younger,,  and  Morse) 

It  has  been  reported  that  hy  7  months  of  age,  infants  are  able  to 
discriminate  and  categorize  the  differences  between  mlSile  and  female 
voices.*  The  ability  to. attend  to  the  vc^ying  acoustic,  features  of  dif- 
ferent'speakers ,  especially  those  that  differentiate  ma]e  and  female 
voices,  is  critical  to  the  development  of  phonetic  and  phonemic  cate- 
gories of  speech.'^ The  development. of  attention  to' these  cues  during 
the  first  6  months  of  life  ,was  investigated  in  Xhis  study. 


Subjects/Setti ng/Procedures .    The  voices  of  six  different  females  and 
six  different  males  saying  "hi"  were  employjed  as  stimuli.  Two-month- 
old  and  6-month-old  infants  were  presented  with  these,  stimuli  within 
the  infant  control  visual ■ habituation  paradigm  described  in  Study  5 
in  this  section.    One  group  of  infants  in  each  age  group  was  presented 
with  a  male-female  discrimination,  one  group  a  male-male  or  female- 
fanale  discrimination;  the  final  group  received  a  no-change  control 
conditio^n.  *  * 

n 

Results  and  Discussion.  At  2  months,  categorical  discrimination  is 
not  present  (i.e.,  female- female  or  male-male  distinctions  will  be 
discriminated  as  readily  as  male.-female'distinctions) .  However,  by 
6  months  the  ability  to  categorize  is  efnerging,  resulting  in  -better 
between-category  (male-female)  than  within  category  (female-female) 
discriminations. 

By  7  months  of  age,  infants  are  capable  of  categorizing  male 
and  female  voices.    Successful  categorization  was  not  found  to  be 
entirely  ba?6d  upon  fundamental  frequency  differences  between  cate- 
gories -but  more  lively  was  due  to  the  infants'  ability  to  integrate  • 
the  matrix  of  features  that  comprise  female  and  male  voices.  Such 
data  suggest  that  by  7  months,  infants  are  becoming  sophisticated 
processors  and  organizers  of  language,  stimuli. 


STUDY  7:    INTEGRATION  OF  AUDITORY  AND  VLSUAL  CUES  IN  SPEAKER 
CLASSIFICATION  BY  INFANTS 
(Pis:  ~  Horowitz  and  Miller) 

In  assessing  the  development  of  the  infant's  perception  of  his/ 
her  social  and  linguistic  environment,  it  is  also  important  to  in- 
vestigate -the  nature  of  intermodal  perception.    It  has  been  reported 
that  infants  (a)  by  at  least  8  months  of  age  can  recognize  the 
association  of  their  parents'  faces  and  voices,  and  (b)  by  7  months 
can  categorize  male  and  female  voices.    The  extent  to  which  these 
two  abilities  can  generalize  to  the  association  of  categories  of 
faces  and  voices  was  assessed  in  the  present  stu^y. 

Subjects/Setti ngs/Procedures.    Eight-month-old  infants  were  presented 
with  a  visual  paired-comparison  task  while  listening  to  auditory 
stimuli.    On  each  of  four  trials,  the  infant  was  presented  with^a 
pair  of  slides,  one  of  a  female  face  and  one  of  a  male  face,  together 
with  either  male  or  female  voices.    The  dependent  measure  was  the 
duration  of  visual  fixation  to  the  male  and  female  faces  as  a  function 
of  which  auditory  stimuli  were  being  heard. 

Results.    The  data  were  analyzed  with  respect  to  the  duration  of 
fixation  to*the  male  faces  during  the  presentation  of  male  voices, 
and  to  the  female  faces  during  the  presentation  of  female  voices. 
The  results  indicated  a  significant  effect  for  appropriate  matching 
i  e  ,  lon^r  fixations  to  male  faces  during  male  voice  presentation 
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and  longer  fixations  to  female  faces  during  the  presentation  of  female 
voices),  suggesting  that  by  8  months  of  age  infants  can  recognize  the 
association  between  categories  of.  unfamiliar  faces^  and  voices.  In 
addition,  however,  there  was  also  a  strong  tendency  toward  longer 
fixations  to  male  than  to  female  faces,  independent  of  the  associated 
voice  pVesentation.    This  unexpected  "male  preference"  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  replication.    We  can  conclude  from  this  study  that  by 
8  months  of  age  infants  have  been  able  to  impose  a  large  degree  of 
perceptual  order  onto  their  social  and  linguistic  world. 


STUDY  8a:    INFANf  PERCEPTION  OF  FACIAL  EXPRESSION  FROM  PARTIAL  FEATURES 
OF  THE  FACE 

(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Nelson) 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  the  infant's  learning  about  its 
environment,  particularly  the  language-learning  environment,  concerns 
the  perception  of  and  response  to  different  facial  expressions  of 
emotion.    It  is  possible  that  infants  and  young  children  who  are  defi- 
cient in  communicative  competence  may  have  difficulty  with  the  recog- 
nition of  and  appropriate  response  to  emotional  expressions.    It  has 
been  shown  that  infants  of  about  6  months  of  age  can  discriminate  be- 
tween different  facial  expressions,  and  the  present  study  attempted 
to  delineate  some  of  the  underlying  features  of  this  discrimi natrons 

Subjects/Settings/Procedures .   The  visual^stimul i  employed  in  this 
study  were  the  faces  of  models  expressing  rfT?  emotions  surprise  and 
fear  and  various  cancatenations  of  the  specific  features  comprising 
these  expressions.    Six-month-old  infants  were  initially  presented 
with  a  pair  of  identical  slides— surprise  expression— Cintil  they 
reached  accumulative  looking  time  of  40  seconds.    Following  this 
familiarization  phase,  a  second  pair  of  slides ^was  presented.  One 
of  the  slides  was  identical  to  the  familiarization  stimuli,  and  the 
other  contained  a  change  in  either  (a)  eyes  only,  (b)  mouth  only,  or 
(c)  eyes  and  mouth.    The  dependent  measure  consisted  of  the  amount  of 
diffei^tial  attention  the  infant  devoted  to  the  novel  versus  the 
familiar  stimulus .        ^  "  -  " 

Results  and  Discussion.    The  results  of  t\\\s  study  indicated  that 
infants  discrimiilated  the  two  facial  expressions  only  when  the  eyes 
had  changed.    When  either  the  mouth  alone  or  the  eyes  and  mouth- were 
different,  no  discrimination  was  evidenced.    This  suggests  that  the 
eyes  are  very  powerful  sources  of  information  about  emotion  and  that 
infants  learn  this  association  very  quickly.    Together  with  other 
studies  that  report  attention  to. eyes  durirtg  communicative  interactions, 
the  present  study  suggests  that  young  infants  learn  about  the  nature 
of  communication  largely  through  information  obtained  through  the  eyes. 
The  results  have  implications  for  potential  sources  of  deficits  in 
those  children  with  language  and  commi/hi cation  disorders. 
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STUDY  8b:    THE  USE  OF  HOLOGRAPHY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EXAMINING  INFANT  FACE 
PERCEPTION 

(Pis:    Horowitz  and  Nelson) 

^  The  human  face  has  long  been  considered  to  be  an  important  source 
of  communication  between  infants  and  other  people.   Theories  of  attach- 
ment and  studies  of  parent-infant  interaction  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  parent's  face  as  a  stimulus  in  the  infant's  environ- 
ment.   Research  conducted  over  the  past  two  decades  has  primarily ^ 
focused  on  how  infants  perceive  faces  and  come  to  understand  the  in- 
formation contained  in  faces.    The  majority  of  this  research  has  tested 
ijlants  with  black-and-white  still  photographs.    While  we  have  learned 
Pgreatt  deal  fr^om  this  research,  the  extent. to  which  one  can  generalize 
infants*  abilities  using  such  stimuli  to  the  way  infants  perceive  faces 
in  the  natural  environment  is  unknown.    The  goal  of  the  present  study 
is  to  develop  and  use  a  new  technique,  hoTography,  as  a  meaps  of  ex- 
amining infant  face  perception.    The  rationale  underlying  the  use  of 
holography  is  that  holograms  may  more  accurately  reflect  the  sorts  of 
faces  infants  see  in  their  everyday  world  (i.e.,  faces  that  move,  are 
in  three  dimensions,  and  are  in  color),  thus  increasing  the  generaliz- 
ability  of  laboratory  studies  of  face  perception, 

Subjects/Setti ng/^rocedure.    Two-  and  five-month-old  infants  living  in 
the  greater  Lawrence  area  served  as  subjects  in  the  studies.    The  infants 
were  tested  at  the  Infant. Research  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  supervised  by  Dr.  Frances  Degen  Horowitz.    The  principal  ques-^^ 
tion  under  investigation  was  the  extent  to  which  movement  and  "realism" 
of  the  face  facilitates  recognition  of  facial  expression*   This  was 
accomplished  by  the  incorporation  of  holograms  and  photographs  of  faces 
into  an  habi tuation/recovery  paradigm.    There  were  two  experimental 
conditions  in  the  study.    In  one,  infants  were  habituated  to  a  colored^ 
moving  hologram  of  a  female  face  posing  in  one  expression,  and  tested 
on  their  ability  to  discriminate  this  expression  i^rom  a  second  expres- 
^sion  (same  woman,  same  colored  hologram).    The  second  condition  was 
identical  to  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  the  hologram  was 
stationary.^ 

Results  and  Discussion.    In  the  first  experiment,  5-^^ionth-ol d  infants 
were  asked  to  discriminate  a  change  in  facial  expression  and  ppse  dis- 
played by  a  single  female  model  in  a .holographic  stereogram  that  either 
moved  or  remained  stationary.    The  results  indicated  that  infants  re- 
sponded similarly  to  the  hologram  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  moved, 
and  that  the  infants  did  not  evidence  discrimination  of  the  change  in 
expression  and  pose.    Because  previous  research  had  indicated  infapts 
of  this  age  to  be  quite  sophisticated  in  their  discrimination  of  two- 
dimensional  representations  of  faces,  these  resul  ts 'were  surprising. 
There  was  some  suggestion  that  the  threi-dimensional  information  in 
-the  hologram  may  have  overriden  the  index  of  discrimination  of  the 
change  in  expression  and  pose. 

To  test  this  suspicion,  a  group  of  2-month-dld  infants  (an  ^  by 
which  it  was  thought  stereopsis  had  not  yet  developed)  was  tested  Hi  a 
second  experiment  using  the  same  moving  holrfgram  as  in  Experiment  I.  / 
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It  was  predicted  tfeiat  if  infants  in  Experiment  2  dfscriminated  the 
change  in  expi^essiin  and  pose,  they  did  so  without  the  benefit  of 
stereoscopic  depth  pei^eption.    The  results  from  this  experiment  in- 
dicated that  infants  cbuld  make  this  discrimination,  reinforcing  the 
interpretation  that  the  lack  of  evidence  for  discrimination  in  the 
first  experiment  was  based  on  interference  from  the  three-dimensional 
information. 

To  evaluate  further  what  5-month-o1d  infants  attend  to  when  they 
inspect  either  a  moving  or  stationary  hologram,  a  third  experiment  was 
conducted.    One  group  of  infants  in  Experiment  3  was  familiarized  to 
pne  scene  in  a  moving  hologram  and  tested  on  the  same  scene  with  the'  ^ 
movement  component  removed,  while  a  second  group  was  familiarized  to 


one  scene  in  the  stationary  hologram  and  tested  on  the  same  scene  with 


a. movement  component  added.    It  was  predicted  in  the  first  case  that  , 
if  infants,  were  able  to  abstract  information  denoting  expression  and 
pose  from  the  moving  hologram  and  generalize  this  information  to  the 
stationary  hologram,  they  would  show  no  increase  in  looking  at  the 
change  point.    It  was  predicted  in  the  second  case  that  if  infants 
were  able  to  elicit  scene  changes  w'Mth  eye-head  movements  from  the 
hologram, during  the  stationary  familiarization  phase,  they  would  also 
show  no  recovery  of  fixation  at  the  change  point  (i.e.,  when  the  holo- 
gram stawted  moving). 

The  results  from  Exi^eriment  3  confirmed  the  first  prediction,  but 
not  the  second,  suggesting  that  5-month-old  infants  were  able  to  gen- 
eralize the  expression/pose  information  abstracted  from  a  moving  scene 
to  -^^jtationary  scene,  but  were  not  able  to  intefStionally  elicit  scene 
change?\during  the  stationary  familiarization  phase.    More  vnportantly, 
the  finding  that  infants  first  presented. with  a  m(JVing  hologram  and 
tested  wjth  a  jstationary  hologram  fail  to  ?how  recovery  at  tile  change 
point  suiqest^  that  attention  to  a  holographic  stereogram  can  be  made 
to  habitult^if  one  of  the  components  of  the  hologram  to  which  infants 
might  attend  (i.e.,  movement)  is  removed. 

When  the  individual  data  from  all  three  experiments  were  inspected, 
it  was  found  that  (a)  the  group  data  fpr  the  stationary. hologram  condi- 
tion in  Experiment  1  may  have  been  inflated  by  scores  of  one  or  two  sub- 
jects)v  (b)  infants  in'all^three  experiments,  regardless  of  age  or  condi- 
tion, required  approximately  four  trials  after  peak  responding  to  reach 
criterion  in  Phase  I,  and  (c)  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  McCilVs 
(1979)  notion  that  the  shorter  the  retention  interval  between  peak  re- 
sponding and  the  introduction  of  a  new  stimulus,  the  greater  the  magni- 
tude of  recovery. 


STUDY  9-    BEHAVIORAL  AND  PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL  RESPONSIVITY  TO  AUDITORY 
STIMULI  DURING  THE  NEWBORN  PERIOD 
(Pis:    Horowitz,- Byrne,  and  Miller) 

Experience  with  and  response  to  auditory/linguistic  stimulation 
begins  at  birth.   Thi/s,  the  nature  of  the  newborn's  attention  to  dif- 
ferent  features  of  auditory  stimulation  is  an  important  issue.  Although 
many  investigators  have  examined  auditory  responsiVity  in  newborns, 
none  has  examined  the  extent  to  which  different  response  systems  ai^e 
organized  (i.e.,  coordinated  in  infants'  responses  to  auditory  stimuli). 
There  is  evidence  that  certain  at-risk  infants  (e.g.,  prematures)  are 
characterized  by  their  lack  of  organization  and  that  exploring  the 
degree  of  response  organization  in  the  normal  newborn  will  increase 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  deficits  in. a  potenti^illy  handicapped 
population.    The  present  study  examines  this  organization  by  making 
simultaneous  measurements  in  several  response  systems. 

Because  many  differences  exist  among  studies  in  the  areas  of  audi- 
tory and  linguistic  stimulation,  integrative  statements  about  this 
literature  are  very  difficult.    Some  of  these  problems  include:  (a) 
differences  in  initial  state  (and/or  no  statement  regarding  prestimul us 
state),  (b)  differences  in  the  dependent  measures  employed  (e.g.,  be- 
havioral vs.  psychophysiologic),  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  (c)  in- 
adequate specification  of  the  stimuli. 

Subjects/Settinqs/Procedures.  The  present  study  examined  both  psycho- 
physiologic (i.e.,  heart  rate)  and  behavioral  (i.e.,  state  changes, 
bodily  activity)  responses  of  24  neonates  (30-72  hours  of  age)  to  audi- 
tory stimuli  varying  along  two  parameters  that  have  been  suggested  as 
important  to  neonatal  response,  specifically,  nate  of  presentation  and 
form  of  presentation  (i.e.,  continuous  vs.  intermittent).    The  stimuli 
were  variations  of  the  dipthong  (ai )  which  was  computer-synthesized  to 
vary. independently  (a)  the  duration  of  the  transition  between  the  two 
vowels,  a  rough  measure  of  rate  (fast  =  0  msec  transition,  slow  =  500- 
msec  transition),  and  (b)  the  form  of  presentation  (continuous' =  no 
interstimulus  interval,  intermittent  =  500  msec  interstimulus  interval). 
Thus,  four  stimulus  conditions  were  generated:    1)  Fast  Intermittent 
(FI),  2)  Fast  continuous  (FC),  3)  Slow  Intermittent  (SI),  and  4)  Slow 
Continuous  (SC).    In  each  testing  session,  infants  heard  two  of  these 
four  conditions  (either  FI  and  FC  or  Si  and  SC).    Each  of  the  two  stim- 
ulation periods  began  with  the  infant  in  a  state  of  light  sleep  and 
'lasted  2  minutes.    The  order  of  presentation  of  the  two  conditions  was 
counterbalanced  across  infants  with  an  interval  of  10-15  minutes  sep- 
arating the  two  stimulation  periods.    The  heart-rate  (HR)  data  were 
recorded  on  audio  tape  from  which  successive  interbeat  (R-R)  intervals 
were  computed;  infant  state  was  Recorded  continuously  by  a  blind  observer 
with  a  real-time  event  recorder;  and  bodily  activity  was  recorded  con- 
tinuously via  a  stabilometer  onto  a  polygraph. 

Results     Second-by-second  analyses  of  the  HR  data  revealed  that  i^ifants 
exhibited  HR  acceleration  to  stimulus  onset  across  all  conditions,  thus 
replicating  a  well-established  finding  in  this  literature.    In  addition, 
however,  an  analysis  of  variance  indicated  that  the  shape  and  magnitude 
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of  this  acceleratory  response  varied'as  a  function  of  both  transition 
duration  and  form  of  presentation  (i.e.,  continuous  vs.  intermittent),' 
thereby  demonstrating  discrimination  of  these  features.    Reduction  of 
the  behavioral  data  resulted  in  the  following  measures:    (a)  number  of 
state  changes,  (b)  direction  of  state  change,  (c)  total  amount  of  body 
cictivity,  and  (d)  number  of  startle  responses  observed.    All  of  these 
measures  also  yfelded  differences  as  a  function  of  stimulus  condition. 
Thus,  these  results  have  shown  (a)  that  differential  response  to  audi- 
tory stimuli  was* evident  in  ^11  response  modes  and,  (b)  that  rate  of 
presentation  (as  defined  here)  and  form  of  presentation  were  important 
features  contributing  to  this  discrimination.    An  additional,  Jbut  un- 
expected, finding  in  this  study  was  an  apparent  dissociati-eo^tween . 
the  HR  and  the  behavioral  data  in  the  patterning  of  response  abip:^ss  th( 
four  conditions.    This  lack  of  clear  correspondence  between  these  two 
response  systems,  although  requiring  replication,  may  have  important 
implications  for  the  claims  of , response  organization  in  the  newborn. 


1.    Two  to  four«month-old  infants  appear  to  be  very  responsive  to 
intonat^ion  patterns  associated  with  "motherese" .    However,  when 
these  characteristics  are  embedded  in  complex  natural  stimuli 
they  are  no  more  powerful  than  complex  natural  stimuli  that 
do  not  contain  "motherese'*  Aspects.    In  naturally  occurring 
situations  of  play  interaction  between  infants  and  mothers  the 
metbers  use  a  great  deal  of  highly  complex  language  that  con- 
tains^mtherese  and  non-motherese  characteristics.    From  several 
or  the  STudies  that  are  described  on  the  following  pages  we  can 
-conclude  that  complex  language  is  a  powerful  stimulus  ' 
for  maintaining  and  recruiting  attention  in  nonnal  young  infants. 
It  now  remains  for  con[iparable  studies  to  be  carried  out  with  high- 
risk  populations  to  determine  whether  there_  are  some  high-risk 
infants  who  show  different  patterns  of  attending  to  complex 
language  stimuli  and/or  who  are  not  particularly  responsive  to 
such  stimuli.    It  is  possible  that  these  are  the  j/rtfants  who 
may  be  particularly  prone  to  later  language  delays  and  dis- 
orders.   If  this  were  the  case  then  it  would  be  possible  to 
develop  techniques  for  early  identification  of  these  infants.' 


2.    The  normal  infant  is  typically  exposed  to  language  stimuli  in 
the  context  of  facial  expressions  and  the  movement  of  facial 
parts.    We  have'found  that  movement  is  a  very  sal.ient  stimulus 
for  young  .infants,  that  young  infants  show  subtle  discrimina- 
tions  of  change  in  speed  of  movement  and  that  movement  plays 
a  role  in  the  discrimination  of  facial  "scenes".    It  remains 
to  be  determined  whether  high-risk  infants  are  similarly 
sensitive.    Such  differences  as  they  exhibit  in  comparison  to  ' 
normal  infants  may  provide  impoKant  clues  as  to  the  areas 
where  risk  and  nonnal  infants  process  naturally  occurring  lang- 
y  uage  differently.' 


Summary 
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If  3.    Our  observations  of  the  premature  infant  in  the  neonatal  in- 

tensive care  unit  has  revealed  patterns  of  stimulation  that 
appear  tff  be  different  than  those  which  occur  in  the  home  set- 

*  ting.    More  background  auditory  stimulation  as  well  as  dif- 

ferent patterns  of  infant  behavior  occur^in  the  two  settings. 
The  implications  of  these  findings  are  related  to  documenting 
what  kinds  of  functional  difference  may  confound  the.  develop- 
mental course  of  the  premature  infant  who  is  a  resident  in  a 
neonataV  intensive  care  unit  fQr  some  period  of  time. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  GUIDES  TO, INTERVENT.IQI<i 

QUESTION  B-    can'  THE  SPECIFIC  SEQUENCE  OF  SENSORY/MOTOR  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
QUESTION       .^jj;;^,;^'^^^^  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
BE  DETERMINED  BY  DEVELOPING  MEASUREMENT  PROCEDURES  SENSITIVE 
TO  SMALL  INCREMENTS  IN  SENSORY/MOTOR  ACQUISITION? 
( Invest!  gatpr:  \Guess) 

.  •  "      ■•    •    Statement  of  Research  Problem" 

V  —  ^  7~ 

\      Existing  developmental  scales  and  checkli'^s  have  numerous  limta- 
tr&ns  when  used  to  measure  the  sensory/motor  acquisition  of  infants  and 
young  children  who  are  handicapped,  and  especially  for  those  children  who 
demonstrate  pronounced  developmental  delays.    These  traditional  instru- 
ments use  a  presence/absence  strategy  to  measure  sensory /motor  acquisition; 
the  behavioral  increments  are  too  large;  and  they  imply  that  handicapped 
infants  also  follow  a  normal  sequence  of  development.  ^ 

Numerous. people  (e.g. ,  .Harincf,  lS76;-Mira,  1977)  have  pointed  to  the 
need  to  develop  more  sensitive  and  fine- focus  procedures  to  assess  sensory/ 
motor  acquisition  among  handicapped  infants  and  young  children.  These 
procedures  allow  for  earlier  and  more  accurate  intervention  decisions,  more 
sensitive  assessments,  of  early  intervention  programs,  and  a  method  to  com- 
pare specific  education  and  treatment  techniques.    More  fine-focus  quanti- 
tative assessment  procedures  also  have  the  potential  for  the  early  identi - 
fi  cation -of  handicapping  conditions  and  the  potential  for  identi  lying 
covariations  in  behavior  that  might  lead  to  better  curricul^a  for  handi- 
capped children.  — 

The  purpose  of  this  project  has  been  threefold:    1)  to  design  and  ' 
develop  quantitative  procedures  (e.g.,  rate,  duration,  boTly  angle)  to 
measure  sensory/motor  acquisition  among  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped 
infants  and  young  children  (Studies  lOa-lOn);  2)  to  demonstrate  reliabil- ^ 
ity  of  the  measures  across  observers,  children,  and  time  (Studies  lla- 
11m);  and  3)  to  demonstrate  the  validity  and  practical  application  of  the 
measures  in  education/treatment  settings  and  in  the  collection  of  longi- 
tudinaV  data  '(Studies 'l2a-12h) . 

STUDY  10a:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  VISUAL  FIXATION 

(Pis :   Janssen  &  Eye) 
f 

Purpose.    Prq,cedures  were  developed  to  quantifiably  measure  visual  fixa- 
tion  and  were  tested., for  interobserver  reliability  across  observers. 

Subjects/Settina.   Three  severely  handicapped  students  (ages  12,  14,  & 
15)  and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  4-8  weeks)  serveli  as  subjects. 
The  three  severely  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  standard-sized 
classroom  while  the  class  was  in- session.    The  normally  developing  infant 
was  assessed  in  the  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Measures  of  the  frequency,  duration,  and 
mean  duration  of  visual  fixation  of  preferred  objects  were  obtained  when 
the  child  was  in  J  sitting,  sidelying,  and  prone  position.    A  grid  divided 
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into  nine  sections  and  positioned  at  two  distances  from  the  child,  was 
used  to  determine  placement  for  presentation  of  stimulus  items. 


Results .    High  interobserver  reliability  scores  were  obtained  for  all 
subjects  across  position,  grid  sections,  and  grid  distances  for  frequency 
and  duration  of  visual  fixations.    Performance  data  indicate  that  handi- 
capped subjects  fixated  on  objects  for  longer  durations  than  the  non- 
handicapped  infant.  ' 

Pis cus s i on/App 1 i cati on .    This  measurement  technique  provides  an  assess- 
ment tool  that  is  inexpensive,  simple  to  administer,  and  reliable  for 
measuring  frequency  and  duration  of  visual  fixations.    The  quantifiable 
procedures  will  assist  teachers  of  severely  handicapped  children  in  devel- 
oping and  monitoring  effective  educational  programs  in  the  area  of  visual 
orientation. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  be  conducted 
with  larger  numbers  of  subjects.    Longitudinal  data  is  needed  to  test  the 
reliability  of  the  procedures  over  time,  to  validate  the  developmental 
emergence  sequence  of  the  skills,  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
procedures  for  measuring  acquisition  of  visual  skills  as  a  result  of  in- 
tervention, and  to  determine  how  the  procedures  can  be  integrated  into  a 
more  comprehensive  assessment  package. 

STUDY  10b:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  VISUAL  TRACKING* 
(Pis:    Janssen  &  Humphrey)  '  ^ 

Purpose.    Procedures  were  developed  to  quantifiably  measure  visual  track- 
ing and  were  tested  for  interobserver  reliability  across  observers. 

Subjects/Setting.    Three  severely  handicapped  students  (ages  7,  9,  &  10) 
and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  4-8  weeks)  served  as  subjects. 
The  three  severely  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  standard-sized 
classroom  while  the  class  was  in  session.    The  normally  developing  infant 
was  assessed  in  the  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    A  measure  of  the  distance  the  eyes  followed 
a  preferred  object  was  obtained  when  the  child  was  in  a  sitting,  sidelying, 
and  prone  position.    A  grid  divided  into  nine  sections  and  positioned  at 
two  distances  from  the  child,  was  used  to  determine  movement  pathways  of 
stimulus  objects  to  be  tracked. 

Results .    High  interobse^rver  reliability  scores  were  obtained  for  all 
subjects  across -positions ,  tracking  pathways,  and  grid  distances.  Perfor- 
mance data  on  all  subjects  indicate  that  horizontal  pathways  were  most 
easily  tracked  and  circular  paths  were  irtost  difficult  to  track. 

Pi  s cus s  i on/ App  1 1  cati  on This  measurement  technique  provides  an  assessment 
tool  that  is  inexpensive,  simple  to  administer,  and  reliable  for  measuring 
visual  tracking  behavior.    The  quantifiable  procedures  will  assist  teachers 
of  severely  handicapped  children  in  developing  and  monitoring  effex:tive 
educational  programs  in  the  area  of  visual  orientation. 
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Reconnendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  be  conducted 
with  larger  nupibers  of  subjects.    Longitudinal  data  is  needed  to  test  the 
reliability  of  the  orocedures  over  time,  to  validate  the  developmental 
emergence  sequence  of  the  skills,  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
procedures  for  measuring  acquisition  of  visual  tracking  skills  as  a  result 
of  intervention,  and  to  determine  how  the  procedures  can  be  integrated 
into  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  package. 

STUDY  10c:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  VISUAL  SCANNING  ' 
(Pis:    Janssen  &  Fernandez) 

Purpose!    Procedures  were  developed  to  quantifi.ably  measure  visual  scan- 
ning  and  were  tested  for  interobserver  reliability  across  observers. 

Sub.iects/Setting.    Three  severely  handicapped/visually  impaired  students  ' 
(ages  6,  16,  &  18)  and  one  normally  developing  infant  (6-7  months)  served 
as  subjects.    The  three  severely  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  a 
standard-sized  classroom  while  the  Class  was  in  session.    The  normally 
developing  infant  was  assessed  in  the  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Measures  of  the  frequency  and  mean  freqgen^ 
of  visual  contacts  with  preferred  objects  in  the  scan  path  were  obtained^ 
when  the  child  was  .in  a  sitt'ing,  sidelying,  and  prone  position.    A  grid 
divided  into  nine  sections  and  positioned  at  two  distances  from  the  child, 
was  used  to  arrange  stimulus  items  into  various  scanning  arrays. 

Results.    High-  interobserver  reliability  scores  were  obtained  for  all 
subjects  across  positions,,  scanning  arrays,  and  grid  distances  for  fre- 
quency of  visual  scanning.    Performance  data  do  not  indicate  any  specific 
patterns  of  scanning  for  the  various  arrays,  positions,  or  distances  of 
the  grid  from  the  child. 

Discussion/Application.    This  measurement  technique  provides  an  assessment 
tgol  that  is  inexpensive,  simple  to  administer,  and  reliable  for  me^u ring 
frequency  of  scanning  bfehavior.    The  quantitative  procedures  ,wi 11  aTSist 
teachers  of  severely  handicapped  children  in  developing  arid  monitoring 
effective  educational  programs  in  the  area  of  visual  orientation. 

Recoirmendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  be  conducted 
with  larger  numbers  of  subjects.    Longitudinal  data  is  needed  to  test  the 
reliability  of  the  procedures -over  time,  to  validate  the  developmental 
emergence  sequence  of  scanm*ng'skills,  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  procedures  for  measuring  acquisition  of  visual  scanning  as  a  result 
of  intervention,  and  to  determine  how  the  procedures  can  be  integrated 
into  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  package. 

STUDY  lOd:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  REACH 
(Pis:    Mulligan  &  Proctor) 

Purpose .    Procedures  were  developed  to  define  and  quantifiably  measure 
emerging  reach  skills. 

Subjects/Setting.    Four  multiply  handicapped  children  (ages  1,  4,  4,  &  5) 
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and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  3  months)  served  as-subjects^ 
Assessment  of  one  of  the  handicapped  children  wjas  performecj  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  a  preschoof  classroom*    The  remaining  four  subjects  were  . 
•   assessed  in  a  quiet  room  in  their  homes,  i  ^  ^ 

*  4 

Procedures/Data  Collection,  Observations  measured  the  occurrence  or  non- 
occurrence of  movement,  the  type  of  movement  used,  the  occurrence  or  non-r 
occurrence  of  contact;  with  the  stimulus  object,  the  duration  of  movement, 
and  the  arm  or  arms  u§ed,  , 

Results,    High  reliability  scores  were  obtained  across  most  of  the  coded 

descriptors  in  all  positions  and  with  all  the  children  t-ested. 

Pi scussi on/Appl i cation .    The  measurement  procedut^es  provide  information 
important  to  the  child's  educational  programming.    Use  of  these  techniques 
*  to  compare  development  of  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  children  will 
pinpoint  similar  and  dissimilar  tracks  of  development. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  using  these  methods 
with  handicapped  and  nonhandi  capped  infants  and  chiljdren  will  provide  in- 
formation allowing  companisons  between  the  two  populations.    Such  research 
should  address  the  rate  of  skill  acquisition  in  addition  to  similarities 
and  differences  in  development, 

STUDY  lOe:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  GRASP 
(Pis:    Mulligan  &  Wright-Neese)  ^ 

Purpose,    Procedures  were  developed  to  define  and  quantifiably  measure 
emerging  grasp  ski  Ms.  / 

Supjects/Setting.  Five  multiply  handicapped  children  (ages  3,  3,  4,  4,  & 
4 J  and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  10  months)  served  as  subjects. 
The  nonhandi capped  infant  was  observed  at  home.  The  handicapped  children 
were  observed  in  a  preschool  classroom, 

Procedures/Data  Collection,  .  Procedures  measured  the  use  of  fingers,  the 
use  of  the  right  orl  left  hand,  and  the  use  of  the 'palm  or  the  fingertips 
in  the  grasp  response.    Two  methods  of  grasp  were  delineated:  measurement 
of  voluntary  grasp  and  measurement  of  reflexive  grasp. 

Results,    High,  reliability  scores  w^r^e  obtained  for:  ^one  nonhandi  capped 
subject  and  four  handicapped  subjects  in  the  sitting  pQsition;  one  handi- 
capped  student  in  the  standing  position;  and  one  handicapped  student  in 
the  sidelying  position.    Frequency  darta  were  secured  on  individual  digit 
use,  hand  preference,  and  fingertip  or  palmar  stabilization  over  four 
different  stimulus  objects.  ^ 

Discussion/Application.    The  data  reveals  a  number  of  trends:  Specific 
dtgit  use  is  Consistent  across  positions;  hand  preference  is  significantly 
evident  at  an  early  point  and  is  consistent  across  positions;  fingertip 
or  palmar  stabilization  of  objects  is  somewhat  independent  of  object  size; 
as  the  first  three  digits  begin  to  predominate  in  grasp  topographies  so 
does  fingertip  stabilization;  and  finally, reflexive  grasf)  appears  to  be  a 
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subjective  finding  not  amenable  to  quantitative  measurement  (in  this 
study)— nor  is  there  a  conclusive  bridge  between  reflexive  and  voluntary 
grasp  measurement  methodology. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  further 
substantiate  reliability  while  providing  a  comparison  of  handicapped  and 
nonhandi capped  children's  rates,  of  acquisition. 

STUDY  lOf:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  RELEASE 
(Pis:    Mulligan  &  Cronan) 

Purpose.    Procedure  were  developed  to  define  and  quantifiably  measure 
emerging  release  skills. 

Sub.iects/Setting.    Three  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  3,  4,  4)  and 
one  developing  inf-ant  (age  11  months)  served  as  subjects.    The  three 
'handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  >n  a  preschool  for  severely/  multiply 
handicapped  children  located  at  the  university 4medical  center.-  The  non- 
handicapped  infant  was  assessed  'at  home.  ^         '  ^ 

Procedures/Data  Collection.  „  Percentage  data  were  collected  to  measure 
the  digits  involved  in  release,  the  topography  of  the  forearm,  support 
of  the  arm,  release  against  a  resisting  surfaceland  rele«se  into  a  cox)- 
tain,er.  •  I 

Results     Data  indicated  emerging  hand  dominance  and  development  of  a 
pincer  type  release  from  the  radial  side  of  the  hand.    High  interobserver 
reliability  was  obtained  for  all  children  in  all  positions,  across  all  - 
descriptors. 

Pi scussi on/Appl i'cati on'.    Use  of  these  techniques  to  compare  development 
of  handi'capped  and  nonhandi  capped  children  will  pinpoint  similar  and  dis- 
similar tracks  of  development.    The  quantifiable  procedures  described 
will  assist  teachers  of  severely  handicapped  children  in  developing  and 
monitoring  effective  educational  programs.* 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research,  in  determining 
the  validity  of  this  instrument,  should  formally  address  the  issue  of  the 
difference  between  mental  retardation  and  development  delay. 

ST^OY  lOg:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  TRANSFER  ' 
(Pis:    Mulligan  &  Mellard)  ^ 


Purpose.    Procedures  were  developed  tojdefine  and  quantifiably  measure 
emerging  transfer  skills,  r       .  ,^ 

Sub<iects/Settinq.    Three  severely'handicapped  chi-ldren  (ages  3,  4,  5)  and 
^liormally  developing  infant  (age  7  months) 'served  as  subjects.  The 
three  severely  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  standard-sized 
classroom  while  -the  class  w^s  in  session.  Jhe  normally  developing  infant 
was  assessed  in  the  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.  Utilizing^ three  different  body  positions,  . 
 ^-  ■  -         ^     ^  ]^ 
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seven  translter  descriptor  codes  as  well  as  three  trisection  codes  were* 
used  to  asse^j^  student  performance.    Descriptors  identified  to  measure  ^ 
the  transfer  response  were:    use^^of  a  thirtf  surface,  locatjon  in,  relation 
to  the  body,  direction,  percent  occurrence,  and  the  effect  of  time.     ^  - 

Results,   ^igh  interobserver  reliability  scores^  were  obtained  for  all 
three  handicapped  students  as  well  as  the  nonhandicapped  infant- for  all 
of  the  measures.    Reliability  was  generally  higher  for  the  descriptor 
codes  than  for  the  trisection  codes.    The  nonhandicapped  infant,  and  the 
highest  functi  oning.  handi  capped  subject  both  had  a  greater  repertoire  of. 
responses  than  the  more  handicapped  subjects. 

Discussion/Application.    Use  of  these  techniques  to  compare  development 
of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  will  pinpoint  similar  and  dis- 
similar tracks  of  *  development^   The  quantifiable  procedures  will  assist 
.teachers  of  severely  handicapped  children  in  developing  and  monitoring 
effective  educational  programs. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  be  conducted 
to  include  larger  numbers  of  subjects  including  those  with  visual  and 
hearing  impairments.    Longitudinal  research  is  also  needed  to  verify  the 
developmental  emergence  sequence  of  th^e  skills,'  to  demonstrate  the  per- 
formance' growth  of  subjects,  and  to  further  document  the  re  1/i ability  and 
validity  of  the  procedures. 

STWDY  101:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  SITTING 
(Pis:  '  Warren  &  Barnes) 

Purposlj^Muantitative  assessment  pfocedures  were  designed  to  measure  and 
record  rwp^ehavioral  components  of  fitting  And  to  provide  a  sensitive 
measure  that  reflects  small  changes  in  sitting  skill. 

Subjects/Setting.    Seven  severely  handicapped  children,  age^^^to  ^4, 
served  as  subjects.   The  subjects  were  assessed  at  a  state  Residential 
facility  in  efther  an  occupatKHiaT therapy  room  or  the  studentj/6  classroom. 


Procedures/Data  Collection:    The  following  skills  were  measured:  supported 
sitting;  propped  sittipg';  come  to  sit  frpm  side'^ying;  come  to  sit  from 
supine  using  tY^unk  fT^xion;  protective  extension  to  the  sides  in  sitting; 
protective  extenSv;i<if)  to  the  back  in  sitting;  and  independent  sitting.  The 
measurement  prpcedures  included  frequency  counts,  time  samples  and  duration 
counts.         ^  . 

Results.    Al^  interobseryer  reliability  scfores  averaged  over  90%. 

Pi scuss i on/App  1  icaKon >  The  measures  developed  to  index  these  skills  are 
unus-ually  sensitive  to  small^^  behavior  changes  and  increments,  compared  to 
more  traditional  assessments.  The'use  of  duration  and  fr^uency  measures 
to  index  the'functionariity  of.  each  response  measured  provides  a  much  more 
detailed  picture  o]f  the  child's  functioning  level  within  each  skill.  The 
assessment  procedures  "developed  provi^de  a  means  to  assess  the  sitting 
skill  of  severely/multiply  handicapped  cf)ildren  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  motor  intervention  programs.  ^ 
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Recommendations  for  further  research.    Longitudinal  studies  would  be  par- 
ticulacly  valu3b4e  if  combined  with  the  assessment  procedut^es  which  are 
se^nsitive  to  small  behavioral  changes.    Additionally,  further  research  on 
the  effect  qf  nonrepetitive  trials  would  be  valuable.  ) 

STUDY  lOj:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  ROLLING 
(Pis:    Rues,  Lehr,  &,  Day)  - 

Purpose.    Procedures  were  developed  to  measure  the  acquisition  of  seg- 
mental and  mobility  rolling.  ^  • 

Subjects/Setting.    TWo  handicapped  preschoolers,  ages  7  months  and  3  years, 
and  two  nonhandi capped  infants,  age  5  months  (observed  until  7  months  of 
age)  served  as  subjects.    The  handicapped  children  were  observed  in  their 
spfecial  education  preschool  classroom,  and  the  nonhandi capped  children 
•  were  observed  in  their  homes. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Segmental  rolling  "from  prone,  supine,  and 
sidelying  was  assessed  with  measures  of  degrees  of  trunk  rotation,  amount 
at  trunk  rotation,  and  the  amount  of  time  taken  by  the'  child  to' roll. 
Rolling  mobility  assessed  the  number  of  complete  rolls,  the  maximum  de- 
grees  of  body  rotation,  the  distance  the  child  travelled,  and  the  time 
•  required. to 'move  the  distance. 

Results.    Mean  reliability  ranged  from  79%  to  100  %  for  all  measures  and 
all  subjects.    Degrees  of  body  rotation  had  the  lowest  measures  of  reli- 
-  ability,  and  degrees  rolled  and  duration  of  rolling  had  equally  high 

reliability  scores. 

Discussion/Application.   Jhe  reliability  scoi^es  indicate  that  this  mea- 
surement procedure  provides  a  reliable  method  for  measuring  segmental 
rolling  and  rolling  mobility.    These  procedures  could  be  used  to  assimi- 
^  late  and  analyze  data  .gathered  on  both  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 

'children  over  a  period  of  time,  and  it  may  explicate  some  of  the  similar- 
ities and  differences  between  the  two  populations  in  tHeir  development  of 
rolling  behavior.  ,  " 

Recommendations  for  further  research .    By  observing  infants  from  the  new- 
^  .  born  period  and  using  these  procedures,  important  comparisons  may  be  made 

regarding  the  development  and  quality  of  rolling.    Future  research  may 
also  shed  some  light  on  the  relation  of  rotation  to  the  ability  to  assume 
an  erect  posture. 

STUDY  10k:    PROCEDURES  FOft  MEASURING  CREEPING 
^  (Pis:    Lehr,  Noonan,  &  Kremer) 

Purpose.    Quantitative  measurement  procedures  were  developed  td  assess 
the  acfltff^ition  of  creeping  behaviors. 

Subjects/Setting.    One  nonhandicapped  infant  (9  months  old)  and  three 
^  handicapped  children  (ages  4  to  13)  served  as  subjects.    The  handicapped 

children  were  assessed  in  their  school  or  in.  their  home.    The  nonhandi- 
capped infant  was  observed  'at  home. 
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Procedures/Data  Collection.    Three  aspects  of  creeping— maintenance, 
movement,  and  locomotion--were  assessed.    Mea'sures  included  duration, 
frequency,  distance,  pattern,  and  rate. 

Results.    Over  80%  interobserver  reliability  was  obtained  on  all  sessions  , 
for  every  child.    Movement  reliability  scores  yielded  the  highest  inter- 
observer  agreement. 

Pi s cus^i 0 n/App  1  i ca ti on .  'High  reliabflity  scores  were  achieved  on  all 
three  stages  of  creeping  behavior  for  the  three  handicapped  children  as 
well  as  the  one  nonhanlji capped  infant.    Since  change  from  creeping  to  - 
crawling  in  the  nonhandi capped  infant's  performance  data  could  be  detected, 
one  could  infer  that  changes  in  a  child's  behavior,  as  the  child  progresses 
from  crawling  to  creeping,  could  be  noted  from  this  assessment. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    These  measures  may  be  applied  on 

a  longitudinal  basis  to  reliably  measure  the  performance  of  both  handi-  • 

capped  and  nonhandicapped  individuals.    Once  performance  data  are  col-     ^  ~^ 

lected,  comparisons  can  then  be  made  between  the  two  populations.    Addi-  '  I 

tionally,  the  assessment  may  provide  sensitive  measurement  for  the  jnoni- 

toring  of  classroom  intervention  programs  for  severely  handicapped 

students. 

STUDY  101:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  CRAWLING 
(Pis:    Lehr,  Noonan,  &  Leitner) 

Purpose,^  Quantitative  measurement  procedures  were  developed  to  assess 
the  acquisition  of  crawling  behaviors. 

Subjects/Setting.    One  nonhandicapped  child  (7  months  old)  and  three 
handicapped  children  (one  4  year  old  and  two  6  year  olds)  served  as  sub- 
jects.   The  handicapped  children  were  assessed  within  their  special  edu- 
cation ^preschool  or  elementary  school  classrooms.    The  nonhandicapped 
infant  was  observed  in  her  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection:  -Crawling  behaviors  were  assessed  within  the 
categories  of  maintenance,  movement,  and  lodomotion.    Measures  included 
duration,  frequency,  distance,  pattern,  and  rate. 

•  Results.    Mean  reliability  for  all  subjects  across'  all  sessions  ranged 
from  82%  to  100%.^  Ouratipn  measures  yielded  the  highest  interobserver 
agreement  for  all  categories  of  crawling.    The  highest  reliability  scores 
were  obtained  for  the  category  of  movement. 

Discussion/Application.  'The  desired  goal  for  this  study  was  reliability 
of  the  current  procedures  of  measurement  based  on  preci-se  definitions  and 
coding  syst^fn^^^chssystem  to  measure  finer  increments  of  crawling.    It  is 
hoped  that  these  Quantitative  assessment  procedures  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide longitudinalydata^omparing 'handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  infants 
and  young  childr/n  iR^''th^r  motor  acquisition. 

Recommendations  tor  vfurtt(e    research.    Further  research  efforts  should 


consider  condensirfg^rh^Niumber  of  arm  and  leg  position  codes,  defining 
the  "abnormal  tone"  code\as  "out  of  position,"  assessing  the  crawling 
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pattern^  a  cross  several  sessions,  and  finally,  shortening  the -time -period 
in  which  the  pattern  is  recorded. 


STUDY  10m:    PROCEDURES  FOR  , MEASURING  WALKING 
(pi's:-  L6hr,  Noonan,  &  Shepherd) 


Purpose.  Quantitative  procedures  sensitive  enough  to  measure  the  small 
changes  in  development  of  walking  skills  were  developed.' 


Sub.iects/Settinq.    Four  multiply  handicapped  children  (ages  2  to  6  years) 
and  one  nonhandicapped  child  (11  months  of  age)  served  as  subjects.  The 
multiply  handicapped  children  were  observed  in  their  special  education 
preschool  classroom  and  the  nonhandicapped  infant  was  assessed  in  her  ^ 
home. 

Procedures/Data'  Collection.    Walking  was  assessed  according  to  three  cate- 
goci-esT^—fiulling  to  stand,  standing,  and  walking.    Pull  to  stand  measures 
Ifidicated  two  leg  positions  in  pulling  to  stand,  using  three  types  of  sup- 
port.   Standing  and  cruising  measures  included  the  position  of  the  lower 
extremities  (frequency),  movement  such  as  bouncing  and  stepping  (20  second 
time  .sampling) ,  and  duration.    Walking  measures  included  t,he  number  of 
steps  taken,  the  distance  walked,  the  time  required"tQ  move  the  di-stance, 
the  average  stride  length,  and  the  wrist  position. 

Results.    Individual  and  mean  interob server  reliability  scores  were  very 
high,  ranging  from  83%  to  199%.    The  mean  reliability  across  subjects, 
behaviors,  and  sessions  was  100%  for.  pulling  to  stand,  99%  for  standing 
and  cruising,  and  98%  for  walking. 

Discussion/Application.    The  data  indicates  that  walking  behaviors  can  be 
measured  quantifiably  with  very  high  reliability.    Such  measures  could  be 
used  longitudinally  to  track  and  compare  the  development  of  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped  children.    Additionally,  the  assessment  could  be  used 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  intervention  programs  among  handicapped 
children. 

Recoiranendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  include  more 
detailed  measures  of  the  arms  positions  used  by  the  child  in  the  supported 
standing  position.    Qualitatively  different  behaviors  were  noted  by  the 
investigators  that  were  not  coded  in  the  assessment.    Additional  measure- 
ment procedures  for  other  behaviors  associated  with  standing  might  also 
contribute  to  the  overall  usefulness  of  this  assessment.  Specifically, 
measures  for  independent  attainment  of  standing  from  the  floor,  standing 
from  a  chair,  sitting  to  a  chair  from  standing,  and  sitting  to  the  floor 
from  standing  are  necessary. 

STUDY  lOn:    PROCEDURES  FOR  MEASURING  STANDING  AND  SIHING 
(Pis:    Lehr,  Noonan,  S  Luddy) 

Purpose.  Quantitative  measurement  procedures  for  the  various  component 
of  standing  and  sitting  behaviors  were  developed  to  obtain  reliable  and 
Accurate  measures  of  severely  handicapped  children's  motor  behavior. 
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Subjects /Set ting.    Five  handicapped  children  (ages  2  to  8  years),  and  one 
nonhandi capped  infant  (11  months  old)  served  as  subjects.    The  handicapped 
children  were  assessed  in  their  special  education  preschool  or  elementary 
school  classrooms.    The  nonhandi capped  infant  was  assessed  in  his  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection^    Standinajwas  assessed  as  coming  to  stand  and 
moving  from  .standing  to  sitting.    Thi^loor  or  a  chair  were  used  for  sit- 
ting positions,  and  standing  positions  were  with  or  without  the  support 
of  a  table.    Foot  and  hand  positions  were  measured  according  to  their 
placement  on  a  grid.    Leg  positions  were  coded  with  a  time-sampling  mea^ 
surenient,  and  the  duration  of  movement  into  the  position  was  recorded. 
The  position  of  the  buttocks  and  trunk  were  also  noted. 

Results.    Interobserver  reliability  for  each  sufeJject  across  behaviors 
ranged  from  63^  to  100%  for  the  six  categories  of  standing  and  sitting 
behavior.    Disagt^eement  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  recording  of  the 
foot  positions  on^  the  grid. 

Bi s cuss i on/ App 1 i ca ti on .    The  data  indicate  that,  generally,  the  procedures 
reliably  measure  behaviors  involved  in  assuming  a  stand,4Tig  position  from 
a  chair  (with  and  without  a  .table  for  support)  and  from  the  floor,  as  well 
as  the  attainment  of  a  sitting  position  to  a  chair  and  to  the  f^or. 
Additional  measures- applied  on  a  longitudinal  basis  to  handicapped  and 
nonhandi capped  children  would  provide  more  useful  and  accurate  information 
on  intervention  needs  of  the  severely/multiply  hand4 capped  population.  \ 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    The  placement  of  the  child's  hands 
and  feet  while  attaining  a  standing  position  were  not  consistently  mea- 
sured reliably.    Effective  alternative  procedures  must  be  identified. 

STUDY  11a:-    A  REPLICATION  STUDY:    QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  VISUAL 

FIXATION  SKILLS  AMONG  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDI CAPPED 
INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
(PI:  Janssen) 

Purpose.  Quantitative  procedures  to  measure  visual  fixation  were  modified 
slightly  and  tested  for  interobserver  reliability  over  time. 

Subjects /Setting.    Three  severely .handi capped  students  (ages  15,  16  &  17) 
and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  13-23  weeks)  served  as  subjects. 
The  three  severely  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  standard-sized 
classroom  while  the  class  was  in  session.    The  normally  developing  infant 
was  assessed  in  the  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Measures  of  the  frequency,  duration,  and 
mean  duration  of  visual  fixation  of  preferred  objects  were  obtained  when 
the  child  was  in  a  sittirtg  position.    A  grid  divided  into  nine  sections 
and  positioned  at  only  one  distance  from  the  child,  was  used  to  determine 
placement  for  presentation  of  stimulus  items.    Data  were  collected  once 
every  one  to  two  weeks  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Results.  High  interobserver  reliability  scores  were  obtaine^l  for  all  sub- 
jects across  grid  sections  and  over  the  three  mprfths  of  observation.  The 
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performance -scores  for  the  norrhandlcapp'ed  -infant  showed  an  increase  m  ^ 
visual  fixation  skill  level;  however, the  handicapped  subjects  did  not  • 
appear  to  acquire  fixation  skills  over  the  three  months  of  observation. 

Discussion/Application.    This  measurement  technique  provides  an  assess- 
ment  tool  that  is  inexpensive,  efficient,  simple  to  administer,  and  reli- 
able for  measuring  frequency  and  duration  of  visual  fixations  over  time. 
The  quantifiable  procedures  wilUassist  teachers  of  severely  ha/idicapped 
children  in  developing  and  monitoring  effective  educational  programs  m 
the  area  of  visual  orientation. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  be  conducted 
with  larger  numbers  of  subjects.    Longitudinal  data  is  needed  to  validate 
the  developmental  emergence  sequence  of  the  skills,  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  procedures  for  measuring  acquisition  of  visual  skills 
as  a  result  of  intervention,  and  to  determine  how  the  procedures  can  be 
integrated  into  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  package. 

STUDY  lib-    A  REPLICATION  STUDY:    QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  VISUAL 
STUDY  lib.    A^KtHLiL  ^i^^^^  ^^^^  w^^^^^^^  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED 

INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
~  (Pis:    Janssen  &  Komisar) 

Purpose     Quantitative  procedures  to  measure  visual  tracking  were  modf- 
fied  slightly  and  tested  for  interobserver  reliability  over  time. 

Sutiects/Settinq.    Three  severely  handicapped  students. (ages  6,  7,  and  10) 
and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  8-20  weeks)  served  as  subjects. 
The  three  severely  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  standard-sized 
clas-sroom  while  the  class  was  in  session.    The  normally  developing  infant 
was  assessed  in  the  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    A  measure  of  the  distance  the  eyes  followed 
a  preferred  object  was  obtained  when  the  child  was  in  a  sitting  position 
only     A  grid  divided  into  nine  sections  and  positioned  at  only  one  dis- 
tance from  the  child,  was  used  to  determine  movement  pathways  of  stimulus 
objects  to  be  tracked.    Data^ere  collected  once  every  one  to  two  weeks 
for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Results     High  interobserver  reliabili ty. scores  were  obtained  for  all 
subjects  across  tracking  pathways  and  ov§r  the  three  months  of  observa- 
tion    The  performance  scores  for  the  nonhandi capped  infant  showed  an 
increase  in  visual  tracking  skills,  however  the  handicapped  subjects  did 
not  appear  to  acquire  fixation  skills  over  the  three  months  of  observa- 
tion.   Circular  tracking  resuTtea  in  the  lowest  percentage  of  tracking 
behavior  for  all  subjects. 

Discussion/Application.    This  measurement  technique  provides  an  assessment 
tool  that  is  inexpensive,  time-efficient,  simple  to  administer,. and  reli- 
able for  measuring  visual  tracking  behavior  over  time.    The  quantitative 
procedures Jwi 11  assist  teachers  of  severely  handicapped  children  in  deve  - 
oping  and  monitoring  effective  educational  programs  in  the  area  of  visual 
orientation. 
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Recommendations  for  further  research >    Future  research  should  be  conducted 
with  larger  numbers  of  subject?.    Longitudinal  data  is  njeeded  to  validate 
the  developmental  emergence  sequence  of  tracking  skilVS,  to  demonstr^ate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  procedures  for  measuring  acquisition  of. visual 
tracking  skills  as  a  result  of  intervention,  and  to  deterinine  how  the 
procedures .can  be  integrated  into  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  package. 

STUDY  11c:    A  REPLICATION  STUDY:    QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  VISUAL 

SCANNING  SKILLS  AMONG  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED 
INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
(Pis: '  Janssen  &  Vogt) 

PuVpose>    Quantitative,  procedures  to  measure  visual  scanning  were  modi- 
fied slightly  and  tested  for  interobserver  reliabi li ty *over  time. 

Subjects/Setting,    Three  severely  handicapped  students  (ages  3,  5,,  &  6) 
and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  5-7  months)  served  as  subjects. 
The  three  severely  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  standard-sized 
classroom  whi le  the  class  was  in  session.    The  nontially  developing  infant 
was  assessed  in  the  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Measures  of  the  frequency  and  mean  frequency 
of  visual  contacts  with  preferred  objects  in  the  scan  path  were  obtained 
when  the'  child  was  in  a  sitting  position  only.    A^grid  divided  into  nine 
sections  and  positioned  at  only  one  distance  from  the  child,  was  used  to 
arrange  stimulus  items  into  various  scanning  arrays.    Data  were  collected 
once  every  one  to  two  weeks  for  a  period,  of  three  months, 


Results.    High  interobserver  reliability  scores  were  obtained  for  all 
subjects  across  scanning  arrays  and  over  the  three^ months  of  observation. 
The  performance  scores  for  the  nonhandi capped  infant  showed  an  increase 
in  visual  scanning  skills;  however,  the  handicapped  subjects  did  not 
appear  to  acquire  scanning  skills  over  the  three  months  of  observation. 
Less  visual  impairment  and  higher  cognitive  functioning  seemed  to  corre- 
late with  greater  frequency  of  scanning. 

Di scussi on/Appl i cati on.    This  measurement  technique  provides  an  assess- 
ment tool  .that  is  inexpensive,  time-efficient,  simple  to  administer,  and 
reliable  for  measuring  frequency  of  visual  scanning  over  time.    The  quan- 
tij:ative  procedures  will  assist  teachers  of  severely  handicapped  children 
in  developing  and  monitoring  effective  educational  programs  in  the^'area 
of  visual  orientation. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research  should  bei^ond 
with  larger  numbers  o^  subjects.    Longitudinal  data  is  needed  to  validate 
the  developmental  emergence  sequence  of  scanning  skills,  to  demonsfeti^^te 
the  effectiveness  of  the  procedures  for  measuring  acquisition  of  visual 
scanning  sl^ills  as  a  result  of  intervention,  and  to  determine  how  the 
procedures  can  be  integrated  into  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  package. 
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STUDY  lid:  A  REPLICATION  STUDY:  QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSI-IENT  OF  REACH  AMONG 
SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
(Pis:  .  Cutsinger  &  Esquitti)* 

Purpose.    This  study  replicated  the  use  of  quantitative  assessment  proce- 
dure for  the  measurement  ^f  emerging  reach  skills. 

Sub.lects/Setting.    Three  se^rely  handicapped  children  Cages  9,  12,  &  1^) 
and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  7  months)  served  as  subjects. 
The  three  handicapped  subjects  were  assessed  in  the  bedroom  area  of  an 
institution.    The  nonhandi capped  subject  was  assessed  at  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    The  observations  of  arm/hand  reaching  move- 
ments  were  measjjred  by  the  occurrence  or  nonoccurrence  of:    movement;  con- 
tact with  stimulus  object;  the  type  of  movement  used;  the  use  of  the 
testing  surface  as  support,  if  contact  was  made;  the  duration  of  the  arm 
movement;  and  the  arm  or  arms  used  in  the  movement. 

Results.    High  interobserver  reliability  was  obtained  following  the  use 
of  an  operationally  defined  behavior  coding >system  which  measured  the 
distance  of  the  reach  behavior, 'rtopographical  characteristics  of  the 
reachskill,  and  latency  of  the  reach  response.    Performance  data  indicated 
that  the  reach  assessment  tool  was  sensitive  to  measuring  underdeveloped, 
emerging  and  mature  reach  .behavior  patterns. 

Discussion/Application.    Results  indicate  that  the  reach  assessment  is 
successfu.l  in  quantitatively  measuring  the  developmental  sequence  of 
reach  behavior  in  .handicapped  and  nonhandi  capped  children  and  infants. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    The  assessment  could  be  expanded 
to  include  different  height  levels  according  to  body  position,  and  a  time 
interval  section  could  be  expanded  to  include  a  column  for  sustained 
.reach. 

STUDY  He--  A  REPLICATION  STUDY:  QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF- GRASP  AMONG 
SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 
,(PIs:    Mears  &  Esquith) 

Purpose.  This  study  replicated  assessment  procedures  intended  to  quanti-  - 
fiably  measure  emerging  grasp  skills. 

Subjects/Setting.    Three  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  2,  4,  &  5) 
and  one  normally  developing ' infant  (age  8  months)  served  as  subjects. 
The  three  handicapped  children  were  assessed  in  a  preschool  and  the  non- 
handicapped  infant  was  assessed  at  home.  \ 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Procedures  were  used  to  assess  voluntary 
grasp  in  three  positions.    Four  stimulus  objects  were  presented  to  the 
right  and  left  hands  three  times  in  each  session.    An  objective  method 
of  coding  and  recording  grasp  responses  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  hand 
into  seven  distinct  areas.    Frequency  data  were  secured  on  specific  digit 
use,  fingertip  or  palmar  stabilization  and  hand  preference. 
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Results.    High  interobserver  reliability  data  were  obtained  for' the  pro- 
cedures across  all  descriptors  and  positions.    Hand  preference  was  con- 
sistent with  teacher  and  parental  reportSvi  Hand  preference  was  consis- 
tent across  time  and  positions.    Specific  djgit  use  was  consistent  across 
positions.    Direct  correlation  appeared  between  tip  use  and  ttie4ise  of 
digits  1,  2,  and  3  across  time.    Three  of,  the  four  subjects^hibi ted 
gradual  ulnar  to  radial  progressions  oLdigit  use  of  increased  tip  use 
across  time. 

Discussion/Application.    Application  of  tiiis  assessment  instrument  with 
handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  children  may  provide  useful  data-in  docu- 
menting the  handicapped  child's  developmental  acquisition  of  grasp  skills^ 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Further  research  in  determijiing 
the  validity  of  this  ihstrument  should  formally  address  the  issue  of  the 
difference  between  mental  retardation  and  developmental  delay. 

STUDY  Uf:    A-REPLICATION  STUDY:    QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  RELEASE 
AMONG  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDI CAPPED  INFANTS  AND 
CHILDREN 

(Pis:    Esquith  &  Courte) 

Purpose.    This  study  replicated  the  use  of  a  quantitative  assessment  pro- 
cedure for  the  measurement  of  emerging  release  skills. 

Subjects/Setting.    Three  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  3,  45  &  6) 
and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  5  months)  served  as  subjects. 
All  the  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  preschool  classroom. 

Procedures/ Data  Collection.    P,ercent^^rtpjldat3..)Kgij:e  collected  on  the  occur- 
rence^^of  grasp,  approach,  and  release  components.    Procedures  measured 
the  fingers  used,  use  of  the  right  or  left  hand,  the  type  of  grasp, 
whether  a  palmar  or  fingertip  grasp  was  used,  position  of  the  hand, 
whether  the  arm  was  supported  or  unsupported,  whether  release  was  into  a 
container,  and  whether  release  was  immediate. 

Results.    High  reliability  was  obtained  across  subjects,  positions,  arfd 
Stimulus  items.    Performance  data  supported  the  results  of  previous  re- 
search in  the  following  trends:    1)  early  hand  preference,  2)  specificity 
of  grasp  responses  for  the  size  of  the  stimulus  itemp,  and  3)  develop^ 
mental  progression  of  release  against  a  surface. 

Di s cuss i on/ App 1 i cati on .    A  major  advantage  of  this  assessment  is  its  sen- 
sitivity to  infrequently  occurring  behaviors  and  incremental  change.  This 
information  will  help  the  classroom  teacher  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  handicapped  child.  . 

Recongnendations  for  further  research.    Additional  research  could  further 
substantiate  the  reliability  of  this  assessment.    Longitudinal  studies 
could  yield  data  comparing  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  children  on 
their  performance  of  release  skills. 


STUDY  Uq-  A  REPLICATION  STUDY:  QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  TRANSFER 
AMONG  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED  INFANTS  AND 
CHILDREN 

(Pis:    C-isco  &  Esquith) 

Purpose.    This  study  replicated  the  use  of  a  quantitative  assessment  pro- 
cedure for  the  measurement  of  emerging  transfer  skills. 

Subjects /Set ting.    Three  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  4,  4,  &  5) 
and  one  normally  developing  infant  (age  7  months)  served  as  subjects. 
All  of  the  subjects  were  assessed  in  a  preschool  classroom.  , 

Procedures/Data  'Col  1 ecti on .    Procedures  measured  the  emergence  and  utility 
of  the  transfer  response  through  the  use  of  third  surface,  location  in 
relation  to  the  body,  direction,  percent  occurrence  and  the  effect  of  time. 

Results.  'High  reliability  was  obtained  across  subjects,  positions  and 
stimulus  items.    Performance  data  presented  by  subject  reflected  change 
in  behavior  over  time,  size  of  object  and  side  of  presentation.  ' 

Di scussi on/Appl i cati on .    This  study  contributes  toward  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  this  assessment  for  monitoring  small  changes  in  transfer 
skills  in  order  to  modify  the  intervention  procedures. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    A  larger  number  of  subjects  in- 
cluding  those  with  visual  and  hearing  impairments  should  be  assessed  as 
well  as  a  larger  group  of  normal  subjects.    Longitudinal  research  would 
be  conducted  in  order  to  verify  the  developmental  sequence  of  the  skills  i 
and  to  demonstrate  performance  growth  of,  subjects. 

STUDY  Uh-    A  REPLICATION  STUDY:    QUANTITATIVE  MEASUREMENT  OF  H^AD  ERECT 
IN  THE  PRONE  AND  SUPPORTED  SITTING  POSITION  IN  NONHANDICAPPED 
INFANTS 
(PIs:  Rues) 

Purpose.    The  initial  procedures  for  measuring  head  erect  were  revised  to 
allow  for  simultaneous  pleasures  of  frequency  and  duration  for  two  distinct 
but  interrelated  behaviors:    head  erect  and  weight  bearing  in  the  upper 
extremities.    Additionally,  the  study  was  conducted  to  obtain  an  initial 
data  base  on  the  acquisition  of  head  erect  among  nonhandi capped  children. 

•Sub.iects/Setting.    Two  sets  of  identical  twins  and  two  single  infants 
(all  nonhandi capped) ,  from  ages  1  week  to  24-36  weeks  served  as  subjects. 
All  infants  were  observed  i'n  their  homes  or  in  an  occupational  therapy 
department  office, 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Head  erect  was  measured  in  three  positions: 
in  prone    frequency  and  duration  measures  were  taken  for  head  lifts,  head 
turns,  and  changes  in  arm  positions;  in  prone  with  upper  extremity  weight 
bearing-,  the  frequency  and"  duration  of  selected  arm  positions  were  re- 
corded; and  in  supported  sitting,  the  duration, of  head  erect  was  timed.  ^  ) 

Results.    High  interobserver  reliability  was  obtained  across  descriptors^ 
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and  across  subjects.    The  simultaneous  application  of  frequency  and  dura- 
tion measures  demonstrated  several  consistent  trends  in  emergence  and 
acquisit^n  of  head  erect  behaviors  across  subjects.    Although  the  age' of 
occurrence  varied,  the  single  infar^s  consistently  demonstrated  several 
consistent  trends  in  emergence  and  acquisition  of  head  erect  behaviors 
across  subjects.    Although  the  age  of ^occurrence  varied,  the  single  in- 
fants consistently  demonstrated  an  ear]ier  age  of  emergence  when  combined 
to  the  pairs  of  twins.    Generally,  comparisons  within  and  between  sets  of 
twins  showed  more  concordance  than  comparisons  of  twins  with  single, 
infants.  * 

Pi s cus s i on/ App  1  i ca t'i on .    An  analysis  of  the  peT:fomiante  data  suggests  an 
interactive  effect  of  stability  and  mobility  patterns  on  covariations  in 
emerging  behaviors  in  prone  position.    Continuous  longitudinal  tracking, 
using  quantitative  procedures  to  assess  motor  development,  provides  infor- 
mation on  similarities  and  differences  in  the  sequence  of  motor  develop- 
ment.   An  examination  of  these  sequences  allows  for  comparisons  in  rate 
of  acquisition  and  covari ations  1n  emerging  skills  that  had  potential 
implications  for  the  area  of  early  identification  and  intervention. 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Longitudinal  traclcing^of  the  acqui- 
sition  of  behaviors  In  the  prone  position  will  require  that  future  re^ 
search  systematically  address  the  differences  in  the  various  sensory/motor 
assessment  procedures.    Minimizing  the  diffelrences  will  allow  for  ease  in 
transition  between  tools  and  provide  a  basis  for  comparison  of  acquisition 
and  covariations  across  behaviors. 

STUDY  llj":    A  REPLICATION  STUDY:    QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  ROLLING 
AMONG  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED  INFANTS  AND 
,  CHILDREN 
"    (Pis:    Noonan  &  Fritzshall) 
/  •  . 

Purpose.   The  original  rolling  procedures  were  revised  and  replicated 
longitudinally  to  demonstrate  the  reliability  of  the  rolling  assessment. 
Due  to  difficulties  in  achieving  reasonable  reliability,  the  cueing  pro-  . 
cedures  was  changed,  and  the  study  was  renlicated  a  second  time. 


Subjects/Setting.    The  initial  replicatiqn  included  one  nonhandi capped 
infant  (from  3  to  6  months  of  *age)  and  three  handicapped  children  (ages 
3,  4,  and  "6  years).    The  second  replication  included  a.nonhandicapped 
infant  (from  5  to  6  months  of  age)  and  two  handicapped  children  (ages  4 
Md^S  years).    The  five  handicapped  children  were  observed  in  their 
school's  occupational  therapy  room,  and  the  nonhandi capped  infants  were 
assessed  in  their  hx)mes.  ^ 


0 


Procedures/Data  Collection.    Rolling  was  assessed  from  the  initial  posi- 
tions of , prone,  supine,  and  sidelying,  to  both  the  right  and  left  direc- 
tions.   A  measurement  of  the  degrees  of  body  rotation,  the  body  part 
leading  the  roll  (frequency),  and  the  amount  of  rplling  were  used  to 
measufe  rolling.    The  procedures  were  streamlined.* from  the  original  ones, 
and  the  body  part  leading  the  roll  was  an  additional  measurement. 

Results .   Mean  reliability  for  subjects  across  sessions  ranged  from  82% 
to  89%  for  the  initial  replication.    In  the  second  replication,  reliabil- 
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ity  ranged  from  85%  to  91%.    The  measurement  of  rotation  was  the  most 
difficult  on  which  to  gain  high  reliability,  although  reliability  did 
improve  in  the  second  rep.l ication.    Performance  results  indicated  that 
most  rotation  was  between  11.25°  and  22.5°-,  most  rolls  were  led  by  the 
shoulder,  and  ,the  most  frequent  rolling  mobility  w?s  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  a  roll  per  trial .     •  ^ 

Discussion/Application.    Since  acceptable  measures  of  reliability  were 
obtained  for  each  descriptor  during  the. first  or  second  replication,  the 
procedures  are  recommended  for  obtaining  data  which  could  be  valuable  in 
the  identification,  treatment  planning,  "and  assessment  of  treatment  tech- 
niques used  with  various  handicapping  conditions. 

Reconmendations  for  further  research:    The  procedures  outlined  in  the 
first  or  second  replication  are  recommended  for  establishing  norms  and  " 
clarifying  deve-lopmental  trends  in  rolling  behavior  of  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  children.    These  procedures  are  also  recommended  to  estab- 
lish relationships  between  descriptors  and  between  an  individual  descrip- 
to^-  and  other -areas"  of  development. 

tTUDY  11m:    A  .REPLICATION  STUDY:    QUANTITATIVE  ASSESSMENT  OF  WALKING 
»        AMONG  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED  INFANTS  AND 
,    '  CHILDREN 

(Pis:    Noonan  &  Foss) 

Purpose.    The  original  quantitative  measurement  procedures  for  walking 
were  revised  to  simplify  the  needed  equipment,  refine  the  behavioral 
'description  of  responses,  and  reduce  the  several  time-based  measures  that 
occurred  infrequently. 

Subjects/Setting.    Three  handicapped  preschoolers  (ages  28,  29^ -^nd  30 
months)  and  one  nonhandi capped  infant  (9  months  of  age)  sery€^  as  sub- 
jects.   The  handicapped  children  were  assessed  in  their  siJecial  education 
preschool  classroom,  and  the  nonhandi  capped  infant  wa^^ssessed  in  her 
home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Walking  was  assessed  according  to  three 
categories  of  behavior:    pulling  to  stand,  standing,  and  walking.  Pull 
to  stand  measures' indicated  the  placement  of  hands,  and  leg  and  foot 
positions.    Standing  and  cruising  measures  recorded  the  placement  of 
hands,'  initial  leg  position^,  the  occurrence  of  bouncing  and  sidesteps, 
and  Standing  duration.   Walking  measures  included  hand  placement  in  rela- 
tion to  the  child's  own  body,  distance,  duration,  and  stride  length. 

Results.    Generally,  this  assessment  proved  to  be. reliable  for  observing 
<  walking  behaviors  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children.    The  lowest 
mean  reliability  for  one  child  for  all  behaviors  in  pull  to  stand,  stand- 
*i-ng  and  cruising,  and  walking,  across  all  sessions,  was  94%.    The  mean 
reliability  for  all  children  acr(4ss  all  sessions  was  99%. 

Discussion/Application.    Reliability  was  generally  very  good. across  behav. 
lor  descriptors,    sessions,  and  children.-  Typiqally,  low  reliability 
scores  were  between  0%  and  50%  and  were  for  behaviors  that  occurred  only 
once  or  twice.    Performance  results  indicate  that  fluctuating  responses 
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of  behavior  descriptors  may  indicate  behavioral  improvements;  higher 
level  responses  usually  follow  fluctuating  responses.    These  procedures 
.  are  promising  for  use  in  the  classroom  to  monitor  acquisition  of  and 
improvement  in  walking  behaviors  among  handicapped  diildren.  Addition- 
ally, they  may  jsnhance  the  possibilities  for  early ^aentifi cation  of 
handicapping  conditions. 

*     Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  .research  should  include 
observation  of  the  width  or  type  of  stance  used  in  standing  and  walking* 
Additional  longitudinal  research  using  these  procedures  with  both  handi- 
capped and  nonhandi capped  children  is  necessary  to  establish  an  accurate 
development  sequence . of -walking  skills. 

STUDY  12a(l):    AN  APPLICATION  STUDY:    VALIDATION  OF  QUANTITATIVE  MEASURE- 
MENT PROCEDURES  TO  ASSESS  VISUAL  FIXATION  SKILLS  IN 
HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDI CAPPED  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDREN 
(PI:  Janssen) 

Purpose.    The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  validate  gr\  nonhandi - 
capped  infants  the  quantitative  procedores  developed  to  a§sess  visual 
fixation  in  handicapped  children.    A  secondary  purpose  was  to  collect 
pilot  data  for  future  study  of  the  relationships  between  specific  infant 
visual,  infant  vocal,  and  mother'' behavi  ors . 

Sub.iects/Setting.    Four  nonhandi  capped  infants  (age.  2-20  weeks )  and  their 
•  mothers  served  as  subjects.    Observations  were  made  in  the  subjects' 
homes.  •  . 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Subjects  were  observed  under  «ach  of  two 
.  conditions;    thpWisual  fixation  assessment  and  the  moth^r/infapt  inter-^ 
action.    Observations  were  made'  every -one  to  two  weeks  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  infant's  20th  week  of^  age.    Performance  data  for  each  subject 
under  each  condition  were  analyzed  independently  for  relationships  within, 
and  comparatively  for  relationships  between  conditions,  through, the  use 
of  slopes  and  trend  lines,  rho  correlations,  conditional  and  unconditional 
probabilities,  and  non-parametric  sign  tests. 

Results.    The  results  indicated  that  the  assessment  procedures  were  a 
reliable  and  valid  method  of  measuring  visual  fixation  behavior.  The 
assessment  procedures  successfully  detected  acquisition  of  visual  fixa- 
tion skills,  were  iensitive  to  emergence  of  visual  fixation  behavior,  and 
y^eflected  the  infants'  actual  visual  fixation  skill  level  in  the  first 
four  months  of  life.    Furthermore,  the  data,  indicated  that  the  interac- 
tion procedures  were  a  reliable,  efficient,  and  effective  method -of  mea-  * 
suring  mother/infant  interaction  behavior. 

• 

Di Scussi on/App 1 i cati on .    The  quantifiable  procedures  should  assist 
teachers  of  severely  handicapped  children  in  developing  and  monitoring 
■  effective  educational  programs  in  the  area  of  visual'fixation.  The 
methodology  for  collecting  interaction  data  should  provide  a  useful  tool 
to  researchers  for  obtaining  much  needed  data  on"  handicapped  or  at-risk 
infants  and  their  mothers. 
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'^econwendati.ons  for  further  research.    Further  data  is  needed  to  demon-  , 
strate  the  effectiveness  of  the  procedures  for  measuring  acquisition  of 

■  visual  skills  as  a  -result  of  intervention,  and  to  determine^how  the  pro- 
cedures can  be  integrated  into  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  package. 
Extensive  study  needs  to  be  conducted, wi th  motherT^d  their  handicapped 
or  at-risk  infants  t.o  try  to  determine  what  factors  influence  early  visual 
skill  development  in  handicapped  infantas,  how. visual  skills  relate  to  , 
other  infant  and  mother  behaviors  wh^n  the  infant  has  a  handicap,  and  what 
strategies, are  effe,ctT\ve  in  enhancing  visual  skill  development  in  these 
infants.  \     •  "  , 

I 

STUDIES  12a(2)  &  12j:    AN  APPLICATION  STUDY:    EVALUATING  NEURODEVELOP-v 

MENTAL  THEORY  AND  TRAINING  WITf^  CEREBRAL  PALSIED, 
SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS 
(PI:    Noonan)     '  " 

Purpose .    The  theoretical  basis  and  effectiveness  of.  Neurodevelopmental 
Training  was  investigated  among  cerebral  palsied,  severely  handicapped j  /- 
•stud^s.    Additionally,  the  application  of  quantitative  measurement  for 
head  er^t  and  rolling  was  evaluated  in  the  course  oj  this  study. 

Sub.iects/Settinq.    Seven  cerebral  palsied,  severely  han'di capped  chi  Idrfen, 
ages  Ih  to  12  years,  served  as  subjects.    They  were  observed  in'  special' 
education  preschool  and  elementary  school  classrooms^ for  severely  lyandi 
capped  students  in  the  Lawrence  and  Kansas  "City  area' (five  sites). 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Postural  reactions  .of  equilibrium  arid 
righting  Were  trained  across  all  seven  subjects  using  a  4-step  levels 
of  assistance  training  strategy.    The  asymmetrical* tonic  neck  i/eflex  wa^ 
probed  every' three  sessioiis,  and  a  normal  motor  pattern  (dither  head 
erect  or,  rolling)  was  probed  every  four' sessions. 

'  <        '  "  A,  - 

Experimental  Design.  Multiple  baseline  across  two  subjects/W^  replicated 
three  times.    (OrTe~subject  was  not  included  in  the  multiple  ba'seline.) 

ResuUs.    Results  indicated  that  training  had  a  statistical  Ty  significant 
effect  for  four  children,  and  the  visual  analysis  suggejsted  a  training 
effect  in  th6  data  of  two      these  four  children.    Theoretical  relation-- 
ships  among  abnormal  *toni c* reflexes  and  nonrtal  motor  patterns  were  not 
supported  by  the  data.    A  nonparametric  analysis  of  /ariance  test  wa^^ 
significant  for  the  group  when  the  means  for  baseline  and  training-  were 
used  tO'  represent  the  data,  but  not  when  the  slopes  were  used  in  the 
analysis. 

Discussion/Application.    It  is  concluded  that  postural  reaction  training 
may  be  effective  for  some  children,  but  clearly^not  for  all.  Jonic  re- 
flexesggdo  not  appear  to  constrain  the  acquisition  of  postural  ree^ctions, 
and  theSacquisition^  of  postural  reactions  does  not  appear  to  influence 
the-  development  of  head  erect  or  rolling  mbtor  patterns--dependent  rela- 
tionship^predicted  by  Weurodevelopmenta)' Training,    The  use  of  quantita-, 
tive  measurement  for  the  normal  motor  p^aftterns  seems  to  be  very  appro- 
priate fo^ monitoring  slight  changes  iri  the  head  Jerect  and  rolling 
\behaviors.  ,         •    '  ' 
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,  Recomnendations  for  further  research >    It  is  reconmepded  that  future 
research  include:    1 ) -single  subject  designs  using  matched  subjects  tq 
identify  the  subject  characteristics  related  to  the  effectiveness  of 
training;  "2)  investigation  of  sensitive  measurement  strategies  inde- 
pendent j)f  the  training  strategy;  and  use  of  this  initial  data  base  with 
a  constructive  or  parametric  approach  to  evaluating  the  Neurodevelopmen- 
tal  Training  therapy  package. 

STUDY  12h(l):'  ^AN  APPLICATION  STUDY:    THE  EFFECTS  OF  VESTIBULAR  STIMULA- 
TION AND  SOCIAL  REINFORCEMENT  ON  SPEECH  AND  MOTOR ^BEHAVIORS 
IN  MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED  PR^ESCHOOLS  / 
(Pis:    Rues  &  Cook) 

Purpose.    Quantitative  measurement  procedures  were  used  to  investigate  . 
the  effects  of  vestibular  stimulatidn  and  social  reinforcement  on  head 
erect  and  vocalization  behaviors  in  multiply  handicapped  preschoolers. 

Subjects/Setting. '  Three  multiply  handicapped  preschoolers,  ages  3ky 
and  5  years  served  as  subjects. , .Procedures  were  carried  out  in  a  large, 
well -lit,  carpeted  room  located  across  the  hall  from  the  classroom  the 
children  attended. 

Proc^clures/Data  Collection.    Measurement  procedures  consisted,  of  recording 
the  frequency  of  vocalizations,'  the  frequency,  of  head  lifts,  and  cumula- 
tive duraftidn  of  head  erect  in  the  prone  position.  •  ,    ^  ^ 

Experimental  Design.    A  single  subject  reversal  design,  re[Dltqated  three 
times,  was  used* 

Results,    Reliability  across  behavior  descriptors  and  subjects  was  uni- 
.formly  high.    The  alternating  conditions  produced  differential  effects, 
across  behaviors  and  subjects. 

Discussion/Appli cation.    The  study  demonstrates  that  vestibular  stimula- 
tion paired  with  social  reinforcement  produces  a  favorable  effect  upon 
head  erect  and  vocalization  behaviors  for  some  subjects;  however,  social 
reinforcement  alone  produces  similar  responses  for  ahother  subject. 

.Recommendations  for  further  research,  the  various  codes,  employed  in  tbe'« 
measurement  of  head  erect  and  vocalization  behaviors  were  limiting  factdrs 
in  the  sti/dy.  Future  research  addressing  the  frequency  and/or' duration  . 
of  stimuia^tion,  immediacy  of  effects  and  general  izati on  across  motor  pro- 
grams is,  recormiended  to  further  define  the  parameters  of  this  therapeutic 
interven'tion.      '  .  •  .  '  / 

'  •  /> 

STUDY  /I2h(2):    AN  APPLICATION  STUDY:  ,  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ANGULAR  STIMULATION 
'  ON  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HEAD  CONTROL  IN  MULTIPLY  HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN  M 
(PI:    Do  I  away  )^ 


Purpose.  I  .This  study  focysed  on  the^  develjopment  of  head  control,  using. 
'   .       'a/^combintd"  approach  of  behavioral  reinforcement*  (incorporated  into  the 
measurement  procedure)  and  an  Intervention  technique  of  semicircular 
^/canal  stimulation.         *    *  /  ' 
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Subjects/Setting.    Four^ypotonic  muUf handicapped  children,  ages  9  to 
46  months,  served  as  subjects.    Two  of  the  children  were  observed  in  a 
therapy  room  adjacent  to  their  special ' education  preschool  classroom, 
one  child  was  assessed  at  home,  and  one  was  assessed  in  a  living  room 
in  the  residential  facility  where  he  lived.'. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.  The  measurement  procedure  rfequired  that 
each  child  be  placed  in  a  prone  wedge  with  the  elbows  in  the  weight- 
'bearing  position.  The  duration  of  eac+i  head  lift  was  timed,  and  the 
average  duration  for  five  trials  was  recorded  as  the  daily  performance. 
The  intervention  procedure  consis^ted  of  vestibular  stimulation  given 
in  a  series  of  six  positions.  ^ 

Experimental  Design.    A  multiple  bas^iW  design  across  subjects  was  used. 

Results.    Observation  of  the  mean  durations  and  best  fit  lines  indicated 
that  two  of  the  four  children  demonstrated  ofigoing  improvement  in  head 
control  after- the  introduction  of  the  intervention  technique. 

Discussion/Application.    Though  the  sample  was  limited,  the  results  sug- 
gest that' vestibular  stimulation  could  be  an  effective  auxiliary  tech- 
nique in  programming  for  head  control  in  the  prone  position. 

Recommendation  for  further  research.    Further  research  is  needed  to 
establish  the  efficacy  of  vestibuleir  stimulation  as  an  intervention  tech- 
nique for  head  control.    It  is  recommended  that  quantitative  measures  be 
used  to  allow  for\ sensitive  measures  of  change.      „      ,  •  - 

~        ,  ^ummary  and  Conclusions 

The  first  year  of  this  project  was  primarily  devoted  to  designing 
quantitative  procedures  to  measure  14  sensory /motor  areas.  Specifications 
for  developing  the  measurement  procedures  were  derived  for  each  area. 
These  V^cifi cations  included:    descri ption(s)  of  the  behavior,  condi- 
tions for  observation,  des'criptions  of  the  observations  settings,  needed 
material  and  equipment,  data  recording  procedures,  and  the  methods  for 
collecting  interobserver  reliabilities.    Years  2  and  3  were  used  to  test 
the  original-,,qHantitative  measurement  procedures  with  handicapped  and 
nonhandi capped  infants  and  young  children. 

During  Years  3  and  4,  a  series  of  replication  studies  were  conducted 
with  the  original  assessment  procedures.    These  replication  studies  were 
designed  to' measure  child  pefformanc'e  over  g<  lO-Ar^eek  period  ip  the  attempt 
to  assess  interobserver  reliability  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  to 
measure  the  stability  of  child  performance  data  using  the  quantitative 
measuremfent  procedures.    In  addition,  several  studies  have  used  the 
quantitative  measurement  procedures  in'applied  intervention  programs. 

Research  in  Year  5  mt  devoted  to  completing  replication  studies 
for  the  areas  of  visual  scanning,  rolling,  crawLing,  and  creeping,  and 
to  conduct  the  three  val idatiV/aPPlic.ati on  studies.    In  total-,  over 
30  separate  studies,  have  been  completed  as  part  of  the  project.  These 
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studies  have  included  approximately  160  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
infants  and  young  chi 1 dren •   Table  1  presents  a  timetable  of  research 
conducted  in  each  sensory  motor  area,       '      ,  < 

.Major  F-4ndi  ngs 

1)    The  collection  of  longitudinal  data  on  handicapped  and  non-  ^ 
handicapped  infants  and  young  children  has  provided  a  preliminary  noma- 
tive  data  base  that  assists  in  differentiating  acquj/sition  patterns  in 
motor  devfel opment  between  the  two  groups, 

'  2)    The  procedures      not  dictate  a  sequence  of  development,  rather,, 
the  intent  is  to  moni tor  emergence  and  acquisition  in  a  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  population, 

Methoddloqical  Contributions 

1)  Quantitative  assessment  procedu*^  have  been  developed  for  14 
critical  sensory/motor  skills  (cf:  ECI  Document  Nos.  254,  255,  257-,  258,  & 
259)',   These  skills  were  selected  due  to  their  obvious  functional  im- 
portance to'  the  child^s  overall  adaptive  behavior. 

The  sensory /motor  "developmental  pinpoints'*  selected  for  measure- 
ments are  listed  following  their  major  sensory/motor  categories:* 

Visual  Orientation:    fixation,  tracking  and  scanning  (vertical  and 
horizontal) 

Fi  ne  Motor:    reach,  grasp,  release  and*  transfer  (objects); 
Gross  Motor;  Stability:    head  erect  and  sritting; 
Gross  Motor;  Mobility:    rolling,  crawling  and  creeping 

2)  The  procedures  developed  typically  provide  several  different 
measM^es  including:    (a)  frequency  with  which  the  chi Id^exhibi ts  the  . 
behaT\or;  (b)  duration  of  each  occurrence  (when  applicable);  (c)  condi- 
tions under  which  the  skill  can  be  competently  j£ti  1  i zed  by  the  child 
(e.g.,  fif^ee  oper'ant  and/or  when  specific  efforts  are  made  to  elicit 
the  skill);  (d)  degree  or  extent  to  which,  the  child  has.  the  skill;  (e) 
and,  when  a  measure  of  range  of  motion  or  action  jiovement  is  involved  ■ 
(e.g.,  crawling),  th^  distance  or. range  covered .^■|| 

3)  Reliability  of  the  procedure  has  been  demonstrated  in  both  the 

initial  studies  and  the  longitudinal  replications. 
'    k        »  » 

'  4)    The  procedures  monitor  the  emergence  and 'acquisition"^ of  basic 
sensjDry /motor  ski  1  Is  and  cirg  sensitive  to  incrBnental  changes  in  behavior. 


TABLE  1 

i 

Timetable  for  the  Original  Development,  Replication,  and  Applicati'an  of 
Quantitative  Procedures  to  Measure  Motor  and  Sensory  Motor  Acquisition 
Among  Handicapped  and  Nonhandi capped  Infants  and  Young  Children  , 


*  Project  Years  ■ 

Area  Original  Procedures        Repl  idation  Study        Application  Study 

Tested  Conducted  Conducted 


• 

Visual  Orientation 

p 

V 

Fixation 
Tracking 
•  Scanning 

2,3 
2,3 
2,3 

3,4 
3,4 
4,5 

4,5  (t^o  studies) 
4,5  (two  studies) 
4,5  (two  studies) 

Fine  Motor  \. 

w 

Reach 
•  Grasp 
Release 
Transfer 

2,3 
2,3 
2,3 
2,3 

4,5 

3,4 
-  4,5 
3,4 

"Head  Control 
•  - — ■  

2. 

t 

3 

3,4,5  (three  studies) 

> 

Sitting 

•2,3 

\ 

4,5 

4,5 

4 

MnK  1 1  1  ■fv 

Wj\J  \  I  1  tjf 

Roll ing 
Crawling. 
Creeping 
Standing 
^     Walking                  *  • 

* 

2,3 
2,3 
2,3 
3,4 

3,4  . 

* 

4,5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 
*» 

•  • 

• 

i 

« 

• 

4 

• 

* 

* 

1 
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CHAPTER  II    ECOLOGICAL  GUIDES  AND  STRATEGIES  FOR  INTERVENTION 


Introduction 


Ecology  is  the  study  of  systems  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the 
interactions  which  occur  among  system  components.    The  handicapped  child 
is  part  of  a  dynamic  ecosystem.    The  child  is  affected  by  the  persons 
and  events, in  a  given  setting,  and,  in  turn,  affects  those  persons  and 
events.    Description  of  the  ecology  that  surrounds  the  handicapped  child 
may  be  an  important  first  step  in  assessing  the  child's  skills  and  in ^ 
formulating  interventions  that  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional skills.    Since  different  settings  may  influence  the  degree  to 
which^the  child  exhibi-ts  competencies,  assessment  of  skills  requires  a  . 
description  of  the  setting  in  which  the  skills  were  measured.    For  exampl 
in  a  classroom  arranged  to  minimize  disruptions  and  managed  by  teachers 
skilled  in  facilitating  child-child  interactions,  a  handicapped  child 
may  appear  to  be  highly  a4Dpropriate  and  socially  adept.    When  there  are 
few  children  readily  available  for  cooperative  play  and  teachers  do  not 
support  cooperative  interaction,  the  same  child  may  appear  isolate  and 
disruptive.  ^ 

Careful  analysis  of  child  environments  may  aid  in  determining  what 
conditions  or  arr^^ngements  of  the  physical  and  social  environment  are 
related  to  the  production  of  existing  skills  or  the  acquisition  of  new 
skills.    Once  relationships  are  determined,  then  critical  variables  can 
be  manipulated  to  obtain  appropriate  child  behavior..    Classrooms  with 
fnany  teachers  and  mildly  handicapped  children  are  more  likely  to  be 
successful  settings,  for  interventions  requiring  high  levels  of  teacher 
attention  than  settings  with  few  teachers  and  man^  severely  handicapped 
students.    Identifid&tion  of  variables  that  serve  to  make  a  setting  more 
or  less  supportive  /o  the  handicapped  child  and  the  teaching  staff  is  a 
first  step  toward  providing  guidelines  for  the  design  of  more  effective 
treatment  • 

Four  classes  of  variables  are  important  in  t,he  environment  of  the 
handicapped  child;  * 

1)  The  child's  characteristics,  including  the  child's  age  and 
handicapping  condition,  are  consid^ed  as.givens.    In  group  - 
settings,  the  characteristics  of  .all  the  children  present 

may  be  important. 

2)  The  adult  and  the  adult's  behavior  are  important  since  adults 
typically  control  the- setting.    CTassroofn , teachers  and  parents 
frequently  determine  :the  arrangement  of  the  environment, 
select  materials?  apply  contingencies,  and  generally  structure 

*  the  setting  for  the  child. 

3)  The '■child's  behavior  and  skills  are  considered  separately  from 
the  child  characteristics  since  the  former  are  potentially 
modifiable  by  the  'environment.    Patterns  of  behavior  within 

.  group  settings  may  also  be  important.. 
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4y  Setting  events  include  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  settings, 
tlje  schedule  of  events,  the  speciipic  material s  used  in  teaching, 
and  other  nonpersona^l-^^aspects  of  the  environment.    Setting  events 
may  be  quite  general  (room  size,  number  of  persons  present)  or 
very  discrete  (type  size,  workbook  formats)  but  in  either  case 
the  event  is  assumed  to  have  some  effect  on  the  behavior  of 
persons  in  the  setting,  particularly  the  handicapped  child. 

In. general,  each  of  these  classes  of  variables  h^^-effie  influence  on  ^the 
others.    Child  characteristics,  however,  may  influence  the  three  remaining 
variables,  but  are  unlikely  to  l?e  changed  by  any  of  those  variables.  The 
child's  characteristics  may  determine  the  potential  range  of  behavior 
which  the  child  ma^  exhibit.    Characteristics  also  appear  to  influence  to 
some  extent  the  behavior  of  teachers  and  parents.    Setting  events  influence 
both  adults  and  children,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  same  manner. 

A  schematic  representation  of  this  interaction  is  shcfwn  in  Figure  5. 

The  research  in  this  chapter  focuses  on  examining  the  ecology  of  the 
handicapped  child  in  the  home  and  in  the  classroom  in  order  to  make  arrange- 
ments that  are  optimal  for  the  acquisition  of  new  behaviors  by  the  child. 

4 

Two  research  goaJs  focusing  on  ecology  were  designated: 

Goal  1.2:    To  identify  critical  environmental  variables  which 
^       influence  the  learning  and  developmental  status  of 

the  handicapped  and  at-risk  child,  and  to  monitor  ^ 
the  child's  performance  under  various  environmental 
settings  and  parameters. 

Goal  1.3:    To  develop  intervention  strategies  from  the  findings 
of  research,  on  the  identification  of  variables  that 
affect  the  learning  of  handicapped  or  at-risk  children. 

The  invest'i^ations  have  clustered  around  one  central  question: 
What  are  optimal  arrangements  in  the  home  and  classroom  far  handicapped 
children?    There  are  four  areas  of  research^  corresponding  with  four 
types  of  ecological  interaction: 

f  , 

1)  Child-Family,    The  social  interaction  "skil  1  s  and  patterns  in  the 
interactions  of  the  handicapped  child  in  the  home. 

« 

2)  Child-Child.  The  social  interaction  skill's  and  patterns  in  class- 
rooms for  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  W^^ll  be  investi- 
gated and  procedures  for  optimizing  these  interactions  determined. 

3)  Chi-ld -Teacher.    The  teacher  is  an  important  person  in  the  handi- 
capped  child's  environment  and  this  prpgram  of  research  will 
describe  teacher  interactions  in  order  to  formulate  more  effective  ^ 
f aci 1 i tati ve  teac hing .procedures .  ^ 

4)  Chil d-Settinq>    Setting  events  may  be  critical  tO/ the  continued 
progress  of  the  handicapped  child.    Research  in  this-area  will 
focus  on  setting  variables  that  may  be  important  to  the  success- 
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THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD'S  ENVIRONMENT 


ADULT 
BEHAV  I  OR 


CHILD 
CHARACTERI 5TIC5 


ENVI RONMENTAL 
VARIABLES 


. CHILD 
BEHAVIOR 


CHILD  CHARACTERISTICS:  '    Age,  sex,  handicapping  condition-physical/ 

  social  variables  that  »ight  be  considered  , 

"givens"  ]t 

'   Arranges  setting,  praises,  corrects,  prepares 
materials,  interacts  with  child 

Social  behavior  (plays  ajrlone,  cooperates, 
aggresses),  academic  behSavior  (gompletes 
tasks,  uses  materials),  linguistic  behavior, 
'motor  behavior  '  / 

ENVIRONMENTAL  VARIABLES:  Room  arrangement,  materials  present,  numbers 
;  of  teachers  and  children,  schedule  of 

activities 


ADULT  BEHAVIOR: 


CHILD  BEHAVIOR: 


FIGURE  '5 
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ful  transition  of  a  child  from  a  therapeutic  to  traditional 
classroom  and  on  instructional  material  variables  that  may 
facilitate  learning  in  preacademic  contexts. 

This  section  of  research  is  integrally  related  to  both  the  develop- 
mental and  the  assessment  sections  of  the  proposal.    Investigations  of 
mother-child  interactions^  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  description  of  - 
the  infant's  auaitory  environment  (Chapter  I)  have  formed  the  basis  for 
continued  monitoring  of  child-fam>ly  interactions.    The  use.  of  particular 
preacaaemic  materials  has  been  evaluated  in  conjunction  with  the  learn- 
ing assess-model  (Chapter  III). 

Within  the  ecology  section,  a  coninon  research  strategy  has  been 
employed  by  all  investigators: 

1)  Describe  existing  relationships  among  ecological  variables  and 
child  behavior. 

'    2)  Design  and  evaluate  interventions  based  on  descriptive  informa-^ 
tion. 

3)  Integrate  findings  from  descriptive  and  intervention  studies. 

4)  Formulate  prescriptive  packages  for  use  by  other  practitioners. 

5)  Test  prescriptive  packages  in  laboratory  and  field  sites. 


1)  CHILD-FAMILY 

Interactions 
shaping  the  child 
handicapped  or  at 

to  the  prognosis  for  the  child's  developmental  status.    The  handicap 
ping  condition  or 
stresses  that  dis 
nurturing  .and  tea 

be  disrupted  and  the  child's  development  further  affected  by  this  dis 
ruption. 


among  children  and  their  parents  are  critical  in 
ren's  social  and  intellectual  development.    For  the 
-risk  child,  such  interactions  may  contribute  directly 


developmental  delays  of  the  child  may  introduce  new 
rupt  the  dynamic  interactions  of  families.    Thus,  the 
ching  functions  typically  fulfilled  by  the  family  may 


In  this  section,  tv/o  research  projects  involving  parent-child  inter- 
actions are  described.    The.first  project  has  examined  the  families  of 
handicapped, and  at-risk  children  for  evidence  of  dysfunctron  and  evalu- 
ates intervention  strategies  to  increase  appropriate  interactions  among 
parents  and  children.    The  second  project  has  focused  on  the  linguis- 
^tic  teaching  interactions  of  mothers  and  their  language-learning  child- 
rer)s>in  order  to  identify  mothers'  teaching  strategies  and  childrens* 
learning  strategies  that  influence  language  acquisition; 
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ECOLOGICAL  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION 


QUESTION  A-    WHAT  ARW^HE  CHILD-FAMILY  SETTING  AND"  SOCIAL  PROCESSES 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  REMEDIATION  OF  FAMILY 
DYSFUNCTION  FOR  CHILDREN  AT-RISK  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  DELAY? 
(Investigator:   L.  Embry) 

Statement  of  the  Research  Problem 

A  family  re-fationsHip  is  the  result  of  a  complex  interaction  of  per- 
sonal history  of  the  parents,  perceptions  of  f ami ly  members,  physical  or 
time  constraints  of  the  home  and  work'  patterns,  demographic  -factors,  and 
most  significantly,  the  interaction  patterns  between  parents  and  children. 
Fortunately,  the  interaction  patterns  that  contribute  the  greatest  ex- 
tent to  the  family  relationship  are  also  the  most  susceptible  to  inter- 
vention.   Although  much  is  known  aboi^t  the  interplay  of  these  factors 
(e.g.,  Walberg  &  Marjoribanks,  1973)  much  less  is  known  about  the  actual 
interactions  of  at-risk  families.    Accordingly,  little  information  about  . 
remediation  of  family  dysfunction  in  families  of  at-risk  or  handicapped 
chfldren  has  been  obtained. 

Assessment  of  At-Risk  Preschool -Aged  Children  and  Their  Families 

In  past  research,  a  great  deal  of  data  on  sociological,-  psychologi- 
cal, and  personality  variables  of  the  family  with  a  child  at-risk  for 
d^elopmental  delay  have.^been  obtained.    As  a  result,  it  is  fairly  clear 
what  the  "typical"  characteristics  are  for  the  at-risk  parent  and  child. 
For  instance,  it  is  known  that  the  "typical"  parent  is  often  socially 
isolated  with  minimal  support  systems,  has  difficulty  coping  with  crises, 
has  a  poor  self-image,  perceives  the  child  as  "drifferent"  or  has  a  dis- 
torted perceotipn  of  the  child,  is  of  low- socioeconomic  and  educational 
levels,  movesfrequently,  and  has  several  children.    The  "typical"  at- 
risk  child  was  premature,  had  a  low  birth  weight  or  had  early  separation 
from  the  parent,  has  a  language  delay  or  other  developmental  disabilities, 
has  a  poor  self-image,  and  exhibits  behavior  problems  (Gil,  1970;  Martin, 
1975i  Farber  &  Ryckman,  1965-,  Elardo,  Bradley,  &  Caldwell,  1975;  MacKeith, 
1973;  Ramey,  Mills,  Campbell,  &'0'Brien,  1975). 

In  this  report,  a  discrimination  is  made  between  the  measurement  of 
descriptive  characteristics  versus  prescriptive  characteristics  of  the 
family  unit.    The  preceding  lists  of  descriptive  characteristics  provide 
valuable  information  about  the  family  history  but  much  less  information 
upon  which  to  develop  successful  intervention  strategies  to  improve 
family  relationships.   The  next  step  was  to  develop  assessment  strategies 
for  individual  families  that  not  only  prescribe  intervention  procedures 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  a  given  family  but  also  yield  relevant 
data  on  thfe  commonalities  in  development  of  the  parent-child  relation- 
ship across  fami.lies.  / 

Ecobehavior  Assessment  - 

A  behavioral  approach  to  a.s€essment  provides  valuable  descriptive 
information  about  both  the'  topography  and  rate  of  behavior  patterns  (e.g., 
frequent  negative  parental  commands),  as  well^as  prescriptive  information 
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about  dysfunctwonaT^  relationships  in  parent-child  interactions  (e.g.,  low 
rates  of  parent  attention  to  appropriate  child  behaviors).    This  identifi- 
cation of  specific  dysfunctional  relationships  has  direct  implications  for 
behavioral  interventions  that  might  remediate  tho^se  behavior  patterns. 
However,  behavioral  assessment  typically  examines  only  the  contingent 
relationships  that  circumscribe  a  partvcular  setting.    An  ecobehavioral 
approach  expands  the  analysis  to  inclucle  ecological  variables,  such  that 
the  behavioral  relationships  are  .evaluated  from  a  contextual  perspective. 
That  is,'  the  reTationships  between  individuals  are  a  function  of  the 
intersections  of  physical  characteristics  of  the  setting,  the  contingent 
Tel.ationships,  and  the  expectations  of  purposes  of  the  members  of  that 
setting.    Thus,  the  ecobehavioral  assessment  df  a  particuUr  family^  in- 
volves the  identification  of  target  behaviors  of  particular  family  mem- 
bers, the  physical  settings  that  facilitate  or  interfere  with  the  target 
behaviors,  the  contingent  reTationships  between  the  target  behaviors  of 
individuals,  and  perceptions  by  family  members  of  the  desirability  of 
those  behavior  patterns.  . 

The  assessment  of  each  family  identifies  specific  response  relation- 
ships between,  or  among,  family  members  that  contribute  to  family  dys-^ 
function,  such  as:    low  rates  of  attention  for  appropriate  child  behaviors 
high  rates  of  negative  comments  by  the* child,  or  parental  demand  for 
age-inappropriate  behaviors.    The  assessment  also  identifies  environ- 
mental factors  that  Interfere  with  or  facilitate  apprppriate  behaviors 
including  scheduling  conflicts  such  that  ho  adult  was  present  during 
chore-completion  time  or  inaccessible  physical  placement  of  toys  follow- 
ing a  request  for  the  child  to  play  independently.   Additionally,  the  con- 
sequences for  the  target  behaviors  are  identified,  such  as  ignoring  the 
child's  social  initiations  or  the  infai\t*s  vocalizations  that  would  be 
expected  to  produce  parental  imitation  or  verbalization.  .The  parents' 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  present  interaction  patterns  and 
their  willingness  to  make  changes-  to  facilitate  learning  new  response 
patterns  are  identified  also. 

This  prescriptive  analysis  of  each  family's  dysfunction  provided 
the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  impact  of  a  handicapped  child  on  the 
family,  the  development  of  individually  tailored  treatment  plans,  the 
commonalities  of  effects  and  needs  across  families,  and  a  systematic 
evaluation  of  treatment  effectiveness  both  within  and  across  families. 

The  objective  6f  this  research  was  to  examine  patterns  of  parent- 
child  interaction  by  taking  an  ecobehavioral  perspective  that  included 
analysis  of ^ historical ,  physical,  and  contingency  factors  that  impede 
or  enhance  successful  family  relationships  of  normal,  handicapped,  and 
at-risk  children.  Additional  information  regarding  patterns  of  inter- 
action not  only  facilitated  treatment  of  family  dysfunction  but  also  ^ 
contributed  to  better  prescriptions. 

This  research  project  was  designed:    (a)  to  identify  the^  charac- 
teristics of  both  the^  nurturant  and  dysfunctioning  home  environments  of 
young,  at-risk,  and  handicapped  children,  and  (b)  to  explore  and  develop 
some  ecological  strategies  to  increase  both  the  frequency  and  effective- 
ness of  parent-teacher  contacts. 
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Data  Collection  Procedures  and  Analysis 

In  oVder  to  deterrtiine  if  a  family  is  engaging  in  ^^teracti on  patterns 
that  comprise  a  positive,  healthy  family  relationship,  OBSERVATION  OF  THE 
FAMILY'S  INTERACTION  IN  THE  HOME  ENVIRONMENT  JS  NECESSARY.    If  the  data 
suggested  that  the  family  is  functioning  well,  information  on  those 
stimulus   conditions  and  types  of  interaction  patterns  that  facintate 
healthy  relationships  was  obtained.    If  the  data  suggested  that  a  faim  ly 
was  experiencing  disruption  in  parent-child  interactions,  information  on 
those  stimulus  conditions  and  types  of  interaction  patterns  that  impede 
family  harmony  was  obtained.    Such  an  analysis  simultaneous-ly  pinpoints 
behavior  patterns  apprqpriate  for  intervention  and  determines  the  eftec- 
tiveness  of  the  intervention  in  improving  the  family  relationship. 

Two  types  of  data  were  collected: 

1)  Information  obtained  through  ques;t^^^i^es  and  interviews  include 
>     a  complete  family  history,  percgptidjis  about  fami  ly  relationships, 

the  impact  of  the  handicapped  child  pn  the  family,  methods  of  dis- 
cipline, and  family  demographic  factors. 

2)  The  direct  observation  of  parent-child  interactions  provides  in- 
formation on  the  contingent  relationships  in  parent-child  inter- 
action; the  types,  frequency,  and  intensity  of  various  interaction 
patterns;  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  settings  in 
which  the  interactions  took  place. 

Experimental  Design 

Twdlprimary  evaluation  strategies  were  used  in  the  description, 
identification,  and  possible  intervention  within  developrng  parent-chi  id 
relationships.    The  first  strategy  involved  the  longitudinal  tracking  or 
samples  of  families  selected  randomly  from  the  Lawrence  population  of  in- 
fants assessed  during  the  first  year  of  life  by  Horowitz  and  her 
colleagues.    These  families  were  observed  quarterly  for  2  years  or  until 
the  child-was  3 years  of  age.    The  normative  data  obtained  by  tracking 
•  •  theseV ami  lies  permitted  comprehensive  and  cpmparative  analyses  of  the 
long-term  development  of  parent-child  interactions  in  families  with  nor- 
mal   at-ri  sk,  and  handicapped  children.    In  this  way,  it  was  possible  to 
construct  and  analyze  correlational  matrices  of  repeated  measures  on  a 
number  of  marker  variables  tracked  both  by  the  Parent  Program  and  investi- 
gators in  infant, and  language  research.    The  observation  systems  used 
by  these  research  groups  were  designed  to  complement  each  other  and  to 
provide  additional  data  to  be  shared^ among  ihvesti gators . 

The  second  evaluation  strategy  may  be  characterized  as  cross-sec- 
tional ,  but  it  was  also  intervention-oriented.    As  families  participated 
in  various  experimental  service  programs  offered  by  the  Parent  Program, 
they  were  observed  as  frequently  as"  the  design  of  the  various  projects 
required,  usually  weekly.    These  observ^dns  provided  data  on  both  those 
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marker  variables  of  family  interaction  that  were  to  be  examined  in  the 
longitudinal  sample  and  on  additional  dimensions  that  were  the  targets  of 
particular  intervention  programs  in' which  the  families  participated.  In 
fact,  following  participation  in  the  longitudinal  research,  there  wjis 
considerable  crossover  into  the  cross-sectkynal ,  intervention-oriented 
program:    Twenty-five  percent  of  tKe  longitudinal  families  experiencing 
parent-4child  interaction  difficulties  requested  and  received  assistance 
in  remediating  those  problems.    Thus,  the  observational  data  obtained  on 
each  family,  at  least  through .basel ine  periods,  was  available  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  descriptive  data  base  on  children  and  their  families  developed 
by  the  Insti^tute.  -  ■ 

STUDY  1:    ECOBEHAVIORALy  CHARACTERISTICS-JiF  NURTURANT  AND  DYSFUNCTIONING 
HOME  ENVIRONMENTS  OF  YOUNG  AT-RPS^ AND  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  / 
•  (PI:    L.  Embry)  >  / 

Purpose.    Previous  research  (e.g.,  Elardo  et  al.,  1975)' has  shown  t«hat 
the  home  environment  is  a  critical  determinant  of  childrens'  intellectual 
functioning.    However,  most  research  in  th>s  area  is  descriptive  and 
global  in  nature  and  provides  little  prescriptive  information  upon -Which 
remediation  strategies  may  be  based.    It  was/the  purpose  of  this  research 
to  evaluate  the  ecobehavioral  process  of  family  interaction  in  or^er  to 
delineate  those  interactions 'and/or  settings  wh'ich  contribute 'to  dysfunc- 
tional parent-child  relationshi ps^.y  .    .  ^/  • 

The  following  sections  desdrit)e'the  data  collection  proce,(^ures  and 
data  analyses  used  in  Studies  la,  lb,  and  Ic:    ■  ,' 

Data  Collection  Procedures. 

Family  History  and  Attitudes.    Each  family  completed  the  questionnaire 
and  was^Tnterviewed  by  an  experienced  staff  member  familiar  with  the 
parents'  responses  on  the  questionnaires.    The  questionnaires  served  as 
a  guide  to  structure  the  interview  in  order  to  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation .for  the  family  or  staff  member.    This  interview  also*  provided 
the  opportunity  for  parents  to  find  out  about  the  program  and  services 
offered  to  parents  with  a  child  enrolled  in  ofie  of  the  site 's -classrooms. 

Behavioral  Observation  of  Parent-Cniid  Interactions.    Direct  observa- 
tion of  parent-child  interactions  was  conducted  -in  the  families'  homes 
at  a  time  convenient  to  the  parents.    Each  observation  lasted  approxi- 
mately 1  hour.    Data  were  taken  on  parent-child  interactions  in  two 
settings  with  varying  demand  characteristics.    The  first  was  a  setting 
in  which  the  child's  compliance  and  the  parents'  instructional  gontrol 
.  were  evaluated  (L.  Embry,  1980).    An  array  (10-20)  of  easily  naipeable 
toys  was  located  near  the  parent  and  a  specific  number  of  containers 
(1-4)  were  arranged  several  feet  from  the  parent.    The  parent  instructed 
the  child  to  take  each  toy  and  place  it  in  the  proper  container.  The 
Instructional  Control  observation  yielded  information  on  how  responsive 
the  child  was  to  parental  requests,  what  techniques  the  parent  used  to 
get  the  child  to  comply,  and  the  parent's  responsiveness  to  the  child. 


The 'second  observation  was  taken  in  a  Routine  Times  setting  (L. 
lEmbrry,  1980)  in  wKich  the  parent  was  instructed  to 'engage  in  whatever 
activities  might  normal Vy  be  pursued*^  at  that  time,  although  the  tele- 
vision wa^/not  to  be, turned  on  ajid  the  parent  was  to  remain  proximal 
(ssme  or  nearby  room)  aajd'accessible  to  the  child. 

Data  on  the  parent-cfiild  interactions, in  this  less-structured 
setting  included:    rates  of  par.ept  attention  to  appro'priate  and  in- 
appropriate child  behaviors,  the  parent* ruSe  of  descriptive  positive 
feedback,  and  the  child's  compliance  and  rates  9f  appropriate^ and 
inappropriate  or  deviant  ^behaviors,  '       1  '  ' 

I-  data  obtained  through  div'ect  observation  were  collected  and 

coded  using  the  10-second  continuous  time' sampling  method  of  recording. 
Two  .trained  observersr .equipped  with  clipboard ,  attached  stopwatch,  and 
special  coding  S'heets  took  the  data,  catSgoriz-ing  the  types  and  flow  of 
parent-child 'interactions  takyig  place.    Reliability  estimates  of  inter-, 
observer  agreement  were  oh^ined  by  comparing  the  observers*  simultaneous 
observation  records.        •  / 

Data  Analyses;  The  interactive  influences  of  contingency  relationships 
and  setting  charaoteri sties  that  affect  the  content,  freqfcjwcy,  inten- 
sity, and  duration  of  parent^child  interactions  were  estaol^ished  through 
the  ecofaehavioral  analysis.  'Assessment  of  the  stimulus  condition^  that 
characterized  successful  versus  disruptive  43arent-chil  d  inte/acti(Jns  pro- 
vided prescriptive  analyses  of  the  individual  family's  interactions 
across  severgil  settings,  as  well  as  a  .compai!>ative  base  to  assess  coninon- 
ali ties  of' parent-child. dysfunction  across  families, 

Data  from  the  questiqnnaires  and  interviews  about  family  history 
•andyattitudes  and  the^dirept  observationaL'r^cords  of  parent-ch-i Id  in- 
teraction weres^alyzed  and  Integrated  into  composite  data  records. 

1)  Data  obtained  from  the  questionnaires  and  interview  Were  organized 
into  a  format  suitable  for  analysis  through  the  computerized  in- 
tegrated-data  system  of  the  Early  Childhood  Institute.  Specific 
analyse?  of  particular  response  categories  or  "constellations  of 
.       responses  were  conducted  to 'develop  profiles  6fsthe  families  with, 
a  handicapped  child  who  were  ejcperiencing  familyNjysf.unctioii , 
who  were  at-risk  for  family  dysfunction,  and  who  wehe  jnaki.ng  a 
healthy  adjustment  with  the  development  o^f  a  positiv^,  sL^pportive 
family  relationship,  . 

2,1  The  obgervational  records  of  .parent-chvld  intera'ctions  also 'were 
.  analyzed  to  yield  individual  .and' napia five  data  on  the  interac-. 

tion  patterfis  of  families  that  y/ere  identified  as  either  at- 
-  risk  for  or  actually  experiencing  family  dysfunction. 

Developmejit  and  Evaluation  pf  a  Taxonom'ic  Key  to  Profile  ttie  At-Risk  - 
famjlr>   As  each  family *s  ecobehavi oral  assessment  was  completed/and  *  .  • 
analyzed,  their  data^re  added  to  the  cievelopment  of  a  taxonomic  key 
specifying  the  parameters  of  family  history  and  interaction  pajterns 
•fhat  place  a  family  at-risk  for  dysfunction  a^d  development?!  delay,  , 


As  each  family *s  data  were  added  to  the  preliminary  organizational  struc- 
ture, inrternal  support-fo-r  .th.e  prediction  of  dysfunction  or  risk  has  * 
^gradually  accumulated,   Thi^' method*  of  analysis  is  cumulative  and- thereby 
provided  an  ongoing,  but' simple,  monitoring  of  numerqus  variables 'that 
ipay  be  significant  in  the  development  of  family  dysfunction.    As 'find- 
ings begin -tocluster ,  an  emerging  prdfile  of  family  dysfunction  is 
produced  that  resalts'in  the  generatTon  0/  data-based  hypotheses  on 
the. nature  and  treatment  of  family  dysfunction  and  developmental  delay. 


STUDY  la:    A  tl?QSS-SECTIONAL  EVALUATION  OF  ECOBEHAVIORAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
(PI:    l:  Embry) 

Subjects/Sejtting.    Seventy-six  parent-child  dyads  with  children  rang-  ^ 
ing  in  age  from  2  to  7  years  of  age  were  the  subjects^' for  the  cross-^ 
sectional  sample  of  families.   Approximately  one-half  of  the  children 
were  handicapped  or  at-risk  for  handicapping  condition^.  Twenty-three 
(33%)  of  t^e  children  w§re  handicapped  and  twelve  (16^o)  were  at-risk,  ^- 
*  ^  ^ 

Families ' -socioeconomic  levels  ranged  from  low  income, with  litt:le 
education  to  upper  income  with  high  educational  achievement.    The  major- 
ity of  families' were  low  income^    Families  were  referred  <from' a  wide 
variety  of  community  agencies  including  (in  order  of  .frequency) : 
friends,  preschools  and  day  care  centers,  the  public  health  department, 
Child  Protective  Services,  and  pediatricians. 

^  '    Each  dyad  was  observed  weekly  in  the  home',  in  two  settings.  The 
first  setting.  Instructional  Traijiing^  was  a  high-demand' setting  in^ 
which  the  parent  was  instructed  to  h^e  the  child  put^away  a  series  of 
easily-nameable  toys  in  two  to  four  containers',  depending  or\^the  phi  Id's 
developmental  level.    The  second  setting.  Routine  Tjmes,  was  *.a  much' 
less -structured  observation  period,,in  which  families  #were  i)istructed  to 
engage  in  their  normaJjrp^fC^e  but  to  stay  proximal  to  their  children. 

.        ^  «  r 

Homechecks.weice  schedule<J  at  the  parents*  convenience  artd  at  times 
when  they  reported  difficulty  managing  their  children's  behavior,  \, 
Thus-,  approximately  two-thirds>  of  al  1  homechkks  took  place  from 
3  to  9  p.m.  or  on  weekends.*  The  number  of  homechecks  for  each  family 
rahged  from'12  to  45  because  of  variations  in  indivi.dual  acquisition  ^ 
of  the  iiiteraction  skills  taught.    All  dyads  have,  compTeted^the  base- 
line and  intervention  phases. 

Data  Collection:    Data  were  taken  on  parental  instructi'ons ,  parental 
attention  to  positiye.and  jiegative  child  behaviors,  par^tal  use  of 
limit-setting  techniques,  child  compliance  and  noncomplianceV  and   ,  ^  ^ 
child  verbal  positives  and  aggression. 

^  ^    ^   ^    .  ... 

Al]  parents  also  completed  questionnaires  and'  intetjvtews  on  the 
family  history  and  structure ,  the  family*s  cdtemunity  contacts , -the 
child's  b'irthfdnd  medical  histoi'y,  the  child's  developmental  progress, 
and> ratings  ^of  the  parent-cf^ild  relationship  and  of  the  marital 
relationship.'  ^  -  ^         '     .  . 
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.Experimental  Procedures.    Baseline  data  were  collected  over  a  period  of 
two'  to,  fqur  weeks  for  each  dyad.    When  a  stable  pattern  of  interactions 
was  observed,  home-based  training  and  feedback  were  initiated.  Parents 
were  taught 'behavior-building  skills  such  as  descriptive  feedback, -shap- 
ing, and  differential  attenti^on;  they  were  also  taught'limit-setting- ' 
skills  such  as  time  out,  physical  guidancfe,  and  response  cost  procedures. 
Training-'ip  specific'sk^lls  was  individualized  for  .each  faipily. 

'     Training  procedures  included:    modelling,  behavior  rehearsal, 
'  instructional  and  graphical  feedback,  and  self-recording  of  selected 
targp:  behaviors  by  the  parents.    Training  was^  conducted  in  the  home 
prior  to,  during,  and  following  the  observations  of  parent-child  iater-  ' 
actions  in  the  Instructional  Training  and. Routine  Times  settings. 

^  r 

, Results.    Eight  group?  of  8. to  10  parervt-child  dyads  have  completed 
training*    The  'findirtgs  indicate  that  ]^ior-to  home  training,  parents 
responded  more'  frequently  ancl  negative! y  to  their  children's  inappro- 
priate and  noncompliant  behaviors  and  less  frequently .and  neutrally  . 
to  their  children's  appropriate  and  compliant  behaviors.  *  Following 

,  training  ia  differential  ^attention  and  time  out,  parents  responded 
more  frequently  .and  positively  to  their  Chi  Wren's- cpmpli  ant  behavibrs. 
This  resulted  in  significant  improvement?  in  the  thildrv^'s  compliance 

^with  parental  requests  and  overall  pleasant,  appropriate  behaviors. 

^Discugsion.    Information  collected  on  these* f ami  1 ies'  >nterfamily  and 
community  interactions  was  entered  into  the  bomputer  for.  analysis. 
Other  comparative  analyses  wijl  be  completed  when  the  questionnaire 'data 
.  on  famij^y  history,  child  developfnental  prdgV^esa,  o^ild  medical  and  birth 
history,  and  parental  attitude  data  on  the  .r>$ferred  child  have  been 
entered'  into  the  Early  Childhood  Institute  d^ta  base. 

STUDY  Jb:    A  LONGITUDINAL  EVALUAtlOr*  OF  ECOBEHAVIORAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

.(P! :  :  L.  Embry)  .  •  •  *   '  - 

Subjects/S6tting.    Fourteen  famiTiefi^  were  selected  and  Completed  the  • 
initial  interviews  and  the  questionnaire. phase.  ^Seven  of  these  families 
were  labelled  at-risk  as  a  result  of  a  composite  score^of  r^sk  factors  \ 
'  including  prenatal,  perinatal,  and  parents'  own  child-reanjftg  experi- 
ence factors.    Seven  of  the  families  were  lat^elled  normal  from  the 
absence  of  these  factor!.  -Two ' families  were  dropped  from  the  research 
because 'the'  control-match  family  of  one  pair  decl  ined -to^  participate  ,  ^ 
after  the  interview  and  first  observation  iv^re'^^completed..  Jhus,,twelv§ 
families'  data  were  available  for  analysis.  ,  ^ 

V  Home  observations  were  begun  and  continued  through  Year  5.  These 
observations  were  scheduled -so  that  three  homej observations  with^in  a  , 
2-week,-period  every  3  4Tiont4is  were  completed. 

Data  Collection^  The  procedures  for  the,col'lecti on  of  the  questionnaire 
and  observati-onal  dateT^fiave  been  described  in  the  General  Methods  section 


Results.   The  first  ,cohSrt  of  faliilfes  has  been  observed  for  approli-' 
•mately  two  years.    These  childreK  are 'now  3  years  of  age.    The  sec*id 
cohort  has  been  observed  one  year.    Plans  for  th-e^acquisition  of  a  I 
thipd  cohort  were-' dropped  because  of  restricted  funding.    Each  family's 
ques-tionnai re  and  observational  data  were  en.tered  into  the  ECI  data 
base  for 'analysis.  '         ■  ■*  ♦  ■ 

Although  these  data  are.  currently  only  available  for  individual 
analysis  via  graphical  inspection,  some  preliminary  findings  appear 
notable  across  families.    That  Is',  ^ome^ trends  in  the'data  suggest  cer-. 
•tain  commonalities  across  parent-child  ihteracti.on  patterns.  Both 
normal  and  at-risk  famili es  have -1 ittle  verbal  instructional  control 
of  their  young  chfldren  (18. months  to  '27  months  ofaofe);  however^ ' 
wi^btfin  .ti\e  second  year, 'parents'  strategies  for  manaigl-ng  and.teachj^ifg  . 
their  children  appear  to  undergo  some  fairly  radical  changes.  '.These 
changes  in  parental  behavior  appear  to  be;  related  to  subsequent  changes 
in  their  children's  cooperation.    Parents  reduce  the  frequency  of  their 
interactions  with  their  children  from  almo*  constant  ini.tiati9n  and, 
description  of  their  children's  behavior,  and  instead  spend  more  tiin^ 
simply  observing  their'child'ren' s  behavtor  arid- requiring  , the  child;?€n's 
parftici patfon  in  more,  routine  household -activities.    The  use  of  verbal 
•  limi t- setting  also  increases  as  physical  rearran,gement  of  the  environ- 
ment and  removal  decreases.    Parenjtal  use  of  very  clear  instructions 
paired  with  praise  for  the  child's  responsiveness  and  immediate  liinit-' 
.letting  for  noncompliance  describe  families  in  which  the  child  comes 
under  instructional  contfol  of  .the" parent.    Parents  who  continue  to 
.use  a' constant  rate- of  initiation  and  'description,,'  primarily  of  a 
neutral  nature,  with  few  clear  instructions  or  the  use  of  limit-setting 
-techniques,  have  children  at  three  years  of  age  who  are  'no  more  x:oop-  - 
erative  than  they  were  at  18  months  of  age; 

6 

'Discussion.  'These  data  suggest  that  there  are  specific  parent-child 
interac$,ion  pattern's  that  exhibit  themselves  in 'the  chi  Id ',s  third  year 
■.of  life  th^t  may  well  be  predictive  of  later  famiTy  disfunction.  -At  . 
•18  months  of' age,  children  and  their  mothers^havesimilar  interaction 
patterns',  regardless  pf  previous  history  which  may  place  these  c/iildren 
at-Visk -for  developmental  delays  or.  disabilities.^  'However,  how  parents 
and  ch-ildren  ha'ndle  the  transition^  from  physical  care  and  interacti'on 
social  responsiveness  and- care/in  the-childJs  third  year  appears  to 


'crucnar  in  detemrbning  later^velopmental^  success. 

Unfortunately,  understanding  th4s -process  is  cortijjl icated  by  two  ^ 
factors.    T^e  first  is  the  complexity  of  describing'  a  changing  inter- 
action pattern;  the  process  itself  may /be  the  crucial  dependent  variat^l 

'  The  Second  factor' -inhibiting  such  research  is  the  I'ack  of  any  body  of 
data  describing  the  noimative  development  .of  parent-chi l,d  interactions 

>  during' the  t^j^d  year  of  life  by  wr^ich  deviations  in  such  patterns  may 
be  compared  and  examined.    Continued  work'  in  this  ar.fea,  through  longi- 
tudina.l  and  cross-sectional  evaluations  of  parent-child  interaction^,. 
shoyi<kreveal  more  information  about  this  cnscial  perioj^  of  fami ly 

^d^velopraent.  ^  "     -  ^ 
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STUDY  Ic:'   A  COMPARISON  OF  IIORMAL,  HANDICAPPED,  AND/OR  ABUSING  PARENTS' 
COf^tMUNlTY  INTERACTIONS  ^     >  ^ 

{Pi:    L.  Embry)    •  ^        ^  '  -       '  . 

'Purpose.    Both  parents  of  handicapped  children  and' parents  that  abuse 
their  children  have  beeo  described  as  socially  isolated  (e.g., 
McAllister,  Butler,  &  Lei,  1973^--Hb1  fer  &  Kempe,  1976);^  Additionally, 
it  appears  .that  treatjn^nt  outcome  of  child-management  training  may  be 
affected  by  the  level  of'' i solvation  experienced  by  th^  family  (Wahler^ 
1979).    Thus,  treatment  strategies  for  families  with  handicapped 
children  or  families  at-?isk  for  abuse  should  proba^bly  include  a  com- 
ponent to  reduce  the  level  of  social  isolation  experienced  by  these 
families.  *  '         /  -  •    *  , 

This  study  examined  the  community  confacts  of-normal,  abusing,  and.- 
handicapped  families  participating  iji  a  group  parent  training  program* 

Subjects/Setti n j/Procedur&s .  Twenty -eight  families  (1'3  normal,  15  handi 
capped/abfised)^  reported  the  types,  frequency,  location',  duration,  and  - 
pleasantness  of  t;heir  interactions  with  individuals  or  agencies' outside 
.of  their  immediate  family  members  for  each  24-hour  period  preceding  the 
weekly  training  home  visit  during  their  participatiop  a.group  parent 
training  program.  A  fortn  called  the  Community  Interaction  Checklist 
was'  filled  oat  by  the  parent  and  theraptst.,^ 

Resul ts.,    Analyses  of  community  interactions  of  the  families  in  our/' 
sample  indicated  that  .families  who  abuse  their  children  are  similar' 
to  the  families  in  WahTer*s  (1979)  sample  that  failed  to  maintain  the 
child  management  skills  they  had  been  taught.    HflWever,  the  initial 
^analyses  of  normal  and  handicapped  children's  families  indicate  rela- 
tively few  differences.     .  '  ;  ' 

Families  who  abuse  their  chi Idreri' havfe  many  fewer  interactions 
than,  families  of  normal  be  handicapped  children,  which  have  similar 
numbers  df  interactions  per  day  (Embry,  ffuchme^n,  Isaacs,.  Martin,  & 
Rogers-Warren,  1979).    The  ty^es  of  interactions  that  fam*il\es  who  ; 
abuse  their  children  have  also  differ  from  those  of  normal  or  hartdi^ 
capped  children*s  families.    Abusing  families  have  interactions 
primarily  with  ^relatives  or  kinfolk- which  are  rated  less  gositiyely  ' 
than  the  interactions  of  nonabusing  families.    Consequently,  abusing 
families  have  oiany  fewer  interactions  wi  th' friends;,  but  all  families 
have  ,approKimateiy  equal  proportions  of  interactions  wi th.^ helping 
agencies.    The  ratings  of  abusing  f^uitili^s  and, families  with  handi- 
capped children  are  the  only  characteristics  in  which  there  are 
similarities.    Both  families  of  handicapped  children  and  abused 
children  rate  their' interactions  lower  than  nonabusing  famjlies 
of  nonhandicapped  children.     .  o  w     *         >  - 

Correlational  analyses  of  X^mi"!  ies '  parent-child  and  community 
interaction  da£a  ijidicate*  that  a/ strong  relationship  exists  between 
the  two,  for  socially  isolated,  abusive  families;  a  moderate  relation- 
ship exists  in  families  with  handicapped  chi-ldren;  and  no  relationship 
exis^ts  in  families  of'normal  children*.    Tljus,  the  mor.e  nlgative'a 
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parent  rates  community  interactions,  the  more' likely  the  pllrent  and 
child  will  interact  in  a  highly  Negative  fashion  on  a  given  day,  rf^ 
the  family  has  other  serious  problems  with  which  to  cope  auch  as  a 
handicapped  child  or  an  already  negative,  abusive  interaction  pattern, 

D-tscussion.    The^e  data  support  the  notion  that  families'  interaction 
patterns  with  children,  spouses,  and  the  community  become  increasingly 
interrelated  as  the  severity  of  family  dysfunction  increases.  Thus, 
the  multri-problem  family  becomes  enmeshed  in  a  series  of  .i nteraction 
patterns  that  only  ^compound- their  difficulties. 

It  seems  likely  that  unitary  interventions  that  limit  their  scope 
of  impact  to  one  level  or  area'of  fami ly  or  child  functioning  will  have 
extremely  limited  effects,.    Thus,  an  ecobehavioral  analysis  of  child 
ar>d  family  functioning  prior  to  intervening  would  be  crucial  to  the  - 
development  of  interventions  that  can  be  integr^ed,  generalize^,  and 
maintained  successfully  by  the  child  and  family. 

STUDY  2:    CAN  AND  WILL  PARENTS , USE  AN  INCIDENTAL  TEACHING  2IfiATEGY.IN 
THE  HOME  DURING  NORMAL* ACTIVITIES?^  •  . 

(PI:    L.^  Embry) 

This  study  Was  projected  for  .Year?  4  and.5,  bu,t  Tapk  of  funding  ^. 
and  personnel  has 'made  it  impossible  to.^ca'rry  out. 

STUDY  3/  |ARENT-T£ACHErVNTERACTIONS  AS  A  FUNCTION  OF  TEACHp  PROXIMITY 
^    (PI:    l\  Embry) 

Purpose.    Although  there  are  numerous'  books  and  manuals  available  ^o 
parents  on  teaching  the  handicapped  child^  there  are  few  materials  on^ 
developing  arid  conducting  parent-involvement  programs  available  to 
service  providers  working  ^ith  haadicapped  childrei?  and  their  families. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  a.  strategy  to  increase  - 
teacher- parent  contacts  by  haying  the  teacher  greet  and  conducrt'  tne'' 
chUd  health  cjiecks  each  day  by  .placing  ^e  tocher  outside  of  the 
classroom.    It  was- hoped  that  the  frfequency^^  parent-teacher' contacts 
would  increase  because  of -increasQcl  opportunity  to  Interact  when  the. 
teacher  conducted  the  health  check  outside' of  the  cla<^sroom. 

Subjects/Setting.    The  teachers  and  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  . 
four  cnild  care  programs  were  the -subjects.    The  four  clas^^rooms  repre- 
sented a  range  of  child  care  program^  f,rom  a  preschool  for'the  severely, 
^multiply  handicapped  to, a  day  care  center  for^normal  children-. 

The  chiTd'Care  , programs  were:"    1)  a  half-day  preschooV program  for 
■  the  severely,  multiply  handicapped  located  ^t  the  KU  Medical  Center  in 
urban  Kansa^'Gi'ty;  2)  a  half-day  preschool  program  for  modefrately  and 
■mildly,  "language-dewyed  chi Idren.  located  .in  a  large,  old  house  in  the 


Lawrence  comnunity;  3)  a  half-day  preschool  program  for  mildly  handi- 
capped, at-risk,  and  normal  children  located  in  a' university  building;  * 
and  4)  a  full  day  care  program  for  normal  preschool -aged  children  also 
located  in  a  university  building.    The  average  number  of  parents  bring- 
ing their  children  each  day  varied  across  the  classrooms  from  6  at  the 
SMH  preschool  to*  12  at  the  day  care  center. 

Data  Collection.  The  frequency,  duration,  and  content  of  each  teacher- 
parent  interaction  during  the  morning  arrival  period  were  measured  each 
day  by, two  unobtrusive  observers  located  ^jiear  the  classroom  entrance/ 

Experimental  Design.    A  reversal  design  was  emRloyed  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  alternating  conditions  of  Teacher-In-Classroom  and  Teacher-" 
Out-of-Classroom  On  the  parent- teacher  interactions  quantity  and  quality. 

Experimental  Procedures.  .  Two  Ecological  arrangements  of  teacher,  proxi- 
mity were  examined.    Teacher  location  inside  the  classroom  ftself^and 
teacher  location  outside  the  classroom  in  hallway  areas  immediately 
oi^side  the  classroom  entrance  doors  were  the  two  experimehtal  condi- 
-<TOns  varyed.    Teachers  were  never  informed  of  the  experimental  hypoth- 
es1^§^j}oj>^ere  they  informed  of  condition  changes  until  the  day  before 
the  condition  change  was  to  take  place.  ^Additionally,  no  condition 
changes  were  made  within,  one  week  of  school  starting  or  ending. 

RggCH ts.    The  data  in  Figure  7  indicate'^ that  during  conditions  of  high 
teacher  proximity  (Teacher  Outside. Classroom) ,  pa rents^and- teachers 
interact  more-  frequently.    During  conditions  of  low  teacher  proximity  ^ 
('Teacher  Inside  C-lassroom) ,  parents  and  teachers  intei^t  less  fre-. 
quently.    Thiese  effects  were  found  consistently  acrossTall  types  of 
classroonjs  and  held  true  whether  parents  and  teachers  began  the  study, 
with  greater  experience  in  either  condition'. 

Not  only  did  the  number  of  interactions  change,  but  2il soothe  number 
of  parents  interacting  with  the  teachpr  changed  as  a' function  of  the 
ecological  arfangementl    More  pare ntsi  in  fact,  nearly  ^11  parents, 
interacted^ with  the  teacher  when  th^/xeacher  was  located  outside  the  • 
classroom  in  greater- proximity.*  However,  during  low  teacher  proxi-mity, 
approximately  one-half  of  the^  parents  interacted  with  the  teacher*.  *  ^ 
Thus,. not  only  is  there  more  interaction  but  more  parents  became 
involved*  '  ; 

Discussion.    These  findings  'suggest  that  through  simple  ecological 
rearrangements,  parent  involvement  can  be  enhanced.    When  parent:s 
and  teachers  can  develop  informal  and  frequent  methods  jof  communi- 
cation, more  structured,  formal  conmuni cations  such  as  an  lEP  meet- 
ing may  go  more  smoothly.    Both  par&nts  and  teachers*  wi  1 1  know  one 
another  better  and  have  developed  *a  relaxed  cind  comfortably  ifiter-. 
action  pattern.        ►  --^  ^  >  - 

•Future  research  should  extend  these  findings  in  such  a  way  thjat 
measures  of  parent,  and  teacher  .comfort  and  communication  ratings  a)re 
Obtained.   €t  would  be  interesting  to  explore  whether  families  in 
which  the  parent 'interacts  frequently  ami  positively  with  the  teacher- 
on  4. daily  basis  rate  home-school  communication  more  positively  and 
participate  more  actively  jn  school  programs  '^nd  lEP  meetings. 


.  ^   :  '  '  .  Overview  of  Research 

V 

Research  efforts  by  L.  Embry  and  hen  colleagues  on  parent-child  * 
interactions  have  focused  on  the  dey^lopment  of  reliable  assessment 
devices fand  coding  procedures  (cf.  Embry,' ECI  Document  No.*  506);  the 
training  of  observers  to  collect  data;  the  iCompletion\of  parent  train- 
ing and  data  collection  on  a  sample  of  families  in  the  crossrsectional 
research;  the  recruitment  ancf  observation  of  the  first  and- second  co-. 
horts  of  families  involved  in  the.  longitudinal  rese,arch;  and  the  experi- 
mental evaluation  of  an  ecological  intervention  tq  facilitate  parent- 
teacher  communication. 

Questionnaires  were  developed,  pretested,'  put  into  •use  with  fami- 
lies, and  distributed  among  Institute  investigators.    They  provide  in- 
formation on  family  structure,,  demographic  and  community  interactions, 
p^Lrental  attitudes  about,  the  child'and  the  pregnancy  and  the  child's 
birth,  m6dical,  ahd  developmentarhistory.    Additionally,  a  manual  has 
been .prepared  describihg  the  observation,  coding,  and  data  analysis  of 
parent-child  interactions.  .An  accompanying  manual  trains .individuals 
'to  carry  out  the  diagnostic  assessment  process,  utilizing  ^the  coding 
of  parent-child  interactions  in  the  home  and  a  battery  of  assessment 
instruments. 

Coding  and  data  analysis  have  been  completed  for  family  inter- 
actioas  within  compliance  and  jroutine  time  settings  in  the  home  for 
76  parent-child  dyads  in  the  cross -sectional  research  and  12  parent- 
child  dyads  in  the  longitudinal  research.    Results  from  the  cross- 
sectionaT  re.search  indicate  that  parents  of  normal  and  handicapped 
children,  prior  tq  home  training,  respond  more  frequently  and  nega-  > 
tively  to  their  childrenls  inappropriate  and  noncompliant  behavior 
and 'less  frequently  and  neutrally- to' their  children's  compViant  and 
appropriate  behaviors.    Following  training  in  differential  attention  ^ 
and  time  out,  parents  respond  more  frequently  and  positi-vely  to  their 
child's- appropriate  behaviors  and  decrease  their  negative  interactions 
with  'the  children.    This  results  in  significant  improvements  in  the 
children' s  compl iance  with  parental  requests^ and  overall  pleasant, 
appropriate  behaviors.    The  acquisition  time  of  these  new  interaction 
patterns  for  theu  [parents  and  children  varies  considerably  and  appears 
to  be  a  function  of  the  child's  developmental  level  and  the  severity 
of  the  parent-child  problems.  *  That  is, ^handicapped  children,  younger . 
children  (3^  years  of  age- and  younger),  and  abusive  parents  »*eqaire 
longeV  periods  of^these  new  interaction  patterns  in  use  befo^e  improve-' 
ments  iji  the  children's  b^avior  result.         .  -       '  ^ 

^  '  The  longitudinal  ^valuation  of  family  development  for  normal  and. 
at-risk  children  has  revealed  that  family  interactions  undergo  radical 
changes  w^ien  children  are' between  2  and*^  3  years  of  age.    These  data 
suggest  that  the  process  of  change  during  this  transition  year  may  be^ 
delated  to  the  facilitation  or  inhibition  of  supportive  home  learn- 
ing enviVonmertts  for  the  preschool -aged  child  at-risk'for  developmen- 
tal delay.    These  data  provide  a  limited  narm§itive  data  base  for  the 
analysis,  comparison,*  and  remediation 't^f  dysfunctional  family  interactions 


and  also  yield  a  predictive  data  base  for  the  ^arly  recognition  and  , 
treatment  of  inadequate  parenting  skills  for  the  at-risk  toddler  and 
.preschooler. 

The  description  and  comparisofi  of  families'  community  interaction 
"patterns  has  .provided  tnformation  about  the  role  these  interactions  play 
in  formation  of  facilitative  social- networks  for  abusive,  handicapped, 
and  normal  families  (see  Table  2  for  the  Community  Interaction  Checklist 
Data  Analysis  form  used).    Families  experiencing  the  most  severe  disrup- 
tions in  parent-child  interactions  had  the  fevtest  and  most  homogeneous 
conmunity  interactions.,  primarily  interactions  with  relatives.  Families 
of  handicapped  and  normal  children  (nonabusive)  had  similar  rates  of 
interactions,  and  interactions  were  mojt,e  frequently  with  friends,  busi- 
nesses, and  helping  agencies.    Neverhtheless,  neither  abusive  nor  handi-. 
capped  families  rated  their  community  interactions  as  positively  as 
normal  families.    Thus,  dysfunctional  parent-child  interactions  were 
similar  to  these  distressed  families'  community  interactions,  few  in 
number  and  frequently  negative. 
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TABLE  2 

Community  Interaction  Checklist  Data  Analyses 
By  Group  Typ6: 

H^ndicapped/Nonhandi capped     . .  (Abusing/Nonabusing) 
Abus  i  ng/Nonabus  i  ng    -  (Handi  capped/Nonhandi  capped ) 

Individual/Group  Treatment 
Single/Two-Parent  Families 
Income  Levels 
Mothers/Fathers 

Mother  Working/Mother  Not  Working 

Variables  To  Be  Examined 

Nunber  of  interactions 

Distributions/ proportions  of  interactions  by  type  ^ 

-friend  *  '      '  / 

-relative  (HS  or  WS)  ^ 
-helping  agencies  (tncluding/excluding  Parent  Program  cdntacts) 
-husband  or  live-in  boyfriend 
-miscellaneous 

-work  '        .  .     -  * 

Ratings  of  interactions  by  types  &  overall    '  . 
Proportions  of  self-initiated  to  other^ni tiated  interactions 

Ratings  by  ^elf /other  initiations 
Number  &  proportions'^of  Self,  Both,  Other,,  Nobody,  &  Unclear  descriptions 

of  who  benefitted  j  .  '   ^   ^  ' 

Overall  and  by  types.  '       *  .  •  . 

Total  time,  mean,  &  modal  measures  of  duration  or  "length  of  interactions 

Proportion  of  i n-person. and  by-phone  interactions     '  ^ 

Proportion  of  i n-home/out^of-home  interactions  and  ratings  thereof 

Nuqiber  §  proportions  of  nature  of  interactions 
social ,  visit^ 
child-related 
outside  activity 
'  'helping  agency 
all  others  combined  '  ^ 

Number,  meario,  and  modal'  ratings  of  days 

With/without  un|jsual  circumstances 

Mean  &  modal  r'atings  of-  Parent  Program  contacts/homechecks ' 

•  ■  ■  80  •» 
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ECOLOGICAL  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION 

QUESTION  B:    WHAT  STRATEGIES  DO  MOTHERS  OF  HANDICAPPED,  AT-RISK,  AND 
NORMAL  CHILDRP  USE  TO  TEACH-  LANGUAGE? 
(PI :    Rogers-Warren)  *  < 

Of  all  the  l^ehaviors  the  handicapped  child  must  acquire  in  order 
to  function  in  the  classroom  and  home,  language?  is  the  most  critical. 
Language  is  essential  to  nearly  all  of  the  child's  endeavors:    It  must 
be  understood  and  it  must  be  produced  in  order  for  the  child  to  manage 
the  environment'.    The  importance  of  language  is  well  recognized  by 
teachers,  and  classroom  curricula  and  special  services  frequently  are 
directed  toward  teaching  necessary  language  skills:    However,  the  most 
important  language  teaching  is  probably  that  which  occurs  naturally  in 
the  home.    Regardless  of  the  adequacy  of  the  curricula  or  the  quality  of 
the  remedial  program  the  child  attends,  the  handicapped  preschooler  will 
spend  much  more  time  in  the  famiTy  domain,  interacting  with  parents  and 
siblings.    For  the  normally  developing  child,  such  interactions  are  suf- 
ficient to  allow  language  acquisition  to  occur ^ith  re^lative  pase;  even 
handicapped  children  requiring  specific  language  training  will  learn 
some  language  from  naturally  occurring  lipguistic  interactions.  . 

For  the  handicapped  or  at-risk  child,  the^  teaching 'function  that  • 
occurs  in  mother-child  interactions  is  particularly  critical.    The  handi- 
capped child  may  have  physical  or  cognitive  deficits  that  interfere  with 
the  normal  processing  of.  language  stimuli  in  the  natural  milieu  of  con- 
versation and  daily  events.    Specific  linguistic  interaction  guided  to- 
ward eliciting  language  from  the  child  or  teaching  a  particular  linguistic 
concept  may  be  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  most  language  skills, 
however,  very  little  is  known  about  mothers'  teaching  of  language  to 
their  handicapped  children.    The  current  research  investigates  the  param- 
eters of  mother-child  interaction  that  relate  to  mothers'  teaching  of 
language  and  linguistic  concepts  to  their  handicapped  chil'dren. 

The  ultimat^  goal  of  this  program  of  research  is  the  formulation  of 
procedures  to  aid  parents  in  facilitating  their  handicapped  child  s  ^ 
language  developtnent-.    However,  this  research  is  primarily  descriptive. 
Three  basic  research  questions  were  pos^ited:         .  ? 

1  HOW  DO  THE  VERBAL  INTENTIONS  OF  PARENTS  WITH  NORMAL,  AT-RISK,  AND 
HANDICAPPE-0  CHILDREN  DIFFER?^     '  . 

2  HOW  Db  PATTERNS  OF  PARENT-CHILD  VERBAL  INTERACTION  CHANGE  AS  THE  CHILD 
MATURES     p  ALL  THREE  POlPULATIONS)?  - 

3.    WHAT  EFFECT  DO  DIFFERENCES  IN  -PARENT-CHILD  VERBAL  INTERACTIONS  HAVE 
'  ON  THE  CHILD'S  ACQUISITION  OF  LANGUAGE  (IN  ALL  THREE  POPULATIONS)? 

"  STUDY  4a-    DESCRIBING  THE  LINGUISTIC  INTERACTIONS^  OF  MOTHERS  AND  THEIR 
LANGUAGE-LEARNING  CHILDREN:    ATILOT  STUDY 
(PI.:    Rogers-Warren)  ■       •.  ^ 

Purpose."  The  purpose  of  this  sturf^  was  to  test  the  data  collection,  cod- 
ing-,  and  analysis  procedures  to  determine  if  the  variables  selected 
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and  defined  were  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  differences  in  mother- 
child  behavror  to  6e  appropriate  for  use  in  the  longitudinal  and  cross 
sectional  analyses  of  teaching  interactions. 

Subjects.    The  subjects  for  this  study  were  10  normal  children  (two 
subjects  at  each  of  the  following  ages:  12,  18,  24,  30,  and  36  months) 
and  their  mothers. 

Setting.    Observations  were  conducted  in  a  playroom  adjacent  to  the- 
Language  Project  Preschool  classroom.    Age-appropriate,  toy,s  and  books, 
were  provided  for  the  mother  and  child  during  the  observation.  No 
observers  were  present  during  the  interaction,  which  waS/ video  taped 
by  an  unobtrusive  camera.  /  -  - 

Experimental  Procedures.    Each  observation  lasted  about  30  minutes; 
only  the  last  15  minutes  of  the  observation  neve  video-taped  and 
*used  for  data  analysis.    The  mother  was  instructed  to  play  with  her 
child  antf  the  toys  available  during ^the  observation.    No  specific 
prompts  to  talk  or  iateract  with  the  child  were  given.  Demographic, 
behavioral,  and  healthy  information  about  the  child  and  the  family 
was  co'llected  using  the  stand'ard  Early  Childhood  Institute  information 
'form.  "  .  r 

Each  mother-child  dy^d  was  observed  two  times.    The  two  observa- 
tions occurred  within  a  two-week  period. 

•  ■I 

Transcripts  of  the  interactions  were  prepared  and  verbal  and  * 
nonverbal  behaviors  were  scored  from  the  videotape's  using  t!ie 
definition's  and  procedures  described  in  the  Mother-Child  Teaching 
Code,  1977,      -     '  '  y 

Results.    Mothers  intents  were  grouped  into  five  categories  for  analys 
(1)  elicitihg  verbalizations,  (2)  encoding  environmental  events  and 
relationships,  (3) '^fe,edback  for  verbalizations,  (4)  feedback  for  non- 
verbal behavior,  and  (5)  eliciting  nonverbal  behavior.    Mother  verbal- 
izations eliciting  verbalizations  from  the  child  increasedbwtth  the 
child's  increased  age  and  appSrent^  abili  tV  to*  respond  verbally  while 
requests  (instructions)  and  feedback  for  nonverbal  behaviors  system- 
atical ly.  decreased.^   These  changes  suggest  that  mother^  shift  their 
instructional  focus  from  nonverbal  to  veybal  child  responses  as 

^children's  liijguistic  abilities  increas^.    Encoding  remained  fairly 
constant  across  mothers  with  children  of  different  ages,  although  the. 
complexity  of^encoding  increased  from  single  words  ('labeling)  to 
complex  statements  describing  relationships  between  objects  and  events 
or  attributes  of  objects.  ^  Feedback  for  verbal  behavior  wa's:  somewhat 
variable 'across  mothers  but  showed  no  systematic  change  with  increas- 

*  ing  age  of  the  child.     •  ^  -  , 

Few  systefjiatip  changes  in  th\e  forms,  mothers  used  ^to  express 
their  intents  were  seen  across  ehildren^f  different  ages!  Although 
mother's  MLU  increased  \n  correlation  wj.tn  thei r  children's  increas- . 
ing  MLUs,  the  same  general  types  of  stateitients  were  used.    For  example 


all  mothers  displayed  a  range  of  ty-pes  of  questions- to  elicit  verbaliza- 
'tions  from  their  children  including  Wh-questions ,  yes/no  questions,  and 
tag  questions.    Mothers  of  12-month*old  children  used  more  yes/no 
questions  than  Qther  mothers.'  "I^Recific  questions  within  each  category 
were  more  complex  for  older  children  than  younger  ones,  however. 

All  mothers  consistently  (averaging  about  60%  of  the  time) 
followed  their  children's  verbalizations  with  related  (continuous) 
comments,  regardless  of  the  intelligibility  of  the  utterance  to  the' 
observer  (continuous  utterances  were,  defined  by  joint  action ,  .content 
of  the  verbalization,  and.  other  contextual  cues,  and,  therefdre,  could 
be  scored  even  if  the  child's  utterance  could  not  be  transcribed 
completely).    About  35%  of  all  cH,ild  utterances  were  followed  by  state- 
ments that  acknowledged  or  confirmed  the  child's  statement.  The 
intelligible  utterances  of  younger  childrpn  were  consistently  conse- 
quated^wi th- imitations  by  the  mother,  although  mother  imitations  and 
^expansions  decreased  with  the  age  of  the  ohild.  ^ 

In  general,  these  findings  suggest  that  mothers'  teachingf  tactics  " 
change  in  content  but  not  in  style  as  the  child's  linguistic  skiTls 
increase  with  age.    All  mothers' prompt^  and  model  appropriate  verbal 
responses  ahd,  thus,  insQre  that  the  chi Id'dtsplays  language  or  language 
related  behaviors  at  a  fairly  high  rate.    Mothers  of  the  youngest 
children  structured  requests  so  that  the  child  might  indicate  co'mpre- 
heYis ion  with  a  nonver^bal  respoose'^and  generally,  spent  more  time 
f^ocusing  on  nonverbal  behaviors.    Yes/np  questions  and  requests /commands 
requiring  nonverbal  actions  related  to  a  linguistic  concept  (example, 
"Show  me  the  red  o'ne,"  "Give  me^a  big  one,"  "Where's- the  doggie?" 
occurred  most  frequently  with  the  prelinguistic  children  (12  months  old) 

.  Discussion.    Mothers  appeared  to'  use  two  strategies  identified  by 
Moerk  (1974) :    build-ups  and  breakdowns.    In  a  build-up*  sequence, 
mothers  begin  by  asking  a  simple  question  and  when  a  child  responds 
appropriately  to  this  question,  mothers  continue^by  asking  for  slightly* 
more  comp*lex  information.    Breakdown  sequences' begin  with  a  relatively 
difficult  question.    The  mother  .proceeds  by  making  the  question  simpler 
until,  the  child  is  able  to  give  an  apprQpriate_answeri.^._Jn_eitb.er  ihe — 
bui'ld-up  or  breakdown  sequence,  the  goal  of  the /mother  is  to  get  the. 
child -to  verbeli^e  correctly  and  she  insures  a  successful  interaction 
episode  by  ^justing  the  response  requirements  tO/the  child's  iiraediate 
competency. 

> 

The  results  of  this  pilot  study  suggest  that  mothers  use  consistent 
strategies  to  teach  their  children  linguistic  and  conceptual  information 
The  compoDents  of  these  ^strategies  are  i'dentifiable  and  can  be  coded 
reliably  across  children  of  different  ages.    Mothers  respond  to  most 
child  utterances  and  provide  a  reasonably  large  amount  of  acknowledge- 
ment of  feedback  for  the  child's  language.  ^Although  mothers  seldom 
use  obvious  praise  or  blatant  corrective  feedback^,  they  do  provide  a 
range  of  consequences  for  child  utterances  that  includes  positive- 
statements,  statements  that  simply  acknowledge  an  utterance,  implicit 


corrections  of  the  child's  utterance,  and  sequential  prompts  that  5up 
port  the  child's  efforts  to  respond  correctly. 


STUDY  4b:    DESCRIBING  THE  LINGUISTIC  INTERACTIONS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  THEIR  ^ 
LANGUAGE-LEARNING  CHILDREN:    A  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY 
(PI:    Rogers-Warren)  , 

Subjects >    The  subjects  for  this  study  were  20  children  and  their  mothers. 
Ten  child-mother  pairs  have  been  selected  from  populations  of  infants 
identified  as  handicapped  (Down's  Syndrome  and,  other  moderate  retarda- 
tion) and  normal.    All  subjects  are  Caucasian,  low  SES.    Preference  has 
been  given  to  children  screened  in  tUfe  infant  assessment  project.  Ob- 
servations began  when  normal  infants  reached  16  months  and  continued  until 
the  child  was  34  months  of  age.    Handicapped  children  varied  in  ages; 
alTwere  at  a  developmental  level  near  16  months  when  the  study  began. 
Demographic  and  traditional  assessment  (Bayley  scores)  data  were  col- 
lected on  each  child  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.    Caldweil  Home  , 
Inventories  were  completed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  study. 

Setting^   AH  observations  were  conducted  in  the  home'.    To  provide  some 
consistency  across  home  settings,  a  set  of  age-appropriate  toys  was  ' 
provided  forvthe  child  and  mother  during  each  observation.    During  the 
first  10  minutes  of  each  observation,  mother  and  cihild  played  with  the  , 
provided  toy;  during  the  last  10  minutes,  mother  (^elesCted  toys  from 
those  in  the  household. 

Experimental  Procedures.  / 

Observations:  .Each  observation  las|^d  30  minutes;  however,  only 
the  middle  20  minutes  of  data  ar^  used.    Data  were  collected  by 
video  tape-recordiag  the  mother-child  interaction..  To  the  extent^ 
possible,  the  same  observer  visited  the  family  for  each  observe-* 
tion.    Several  practice  observations  were  conducted  prior  to  ttie 
beginning  of^  the  study  to  allow  the  child  and  family  an  opportunity^ 
to  become  comfortable  wjthjhe^ observe r^  ^  .CM  ld;Lni^tMC  i^^J^^  J^^^  ■ 
observeSr once  each  month. 

2.  Transcriptions  of  tapes  and  preparations  of  protocols:    Verbatim  ? 
transcripts  were  prepared  froiji  the  video-recordings.  Transcrip- 
tions were  ^one  in  regular  orthograpjiic  spelling  unless  'a  phonetic 
description  of  an  utterance  appears  necessaV^y.    Both  parent  and 
child  verbalizations  we're  transcribed,  and  child  compliance^to  in- 
structions-and  requests  was  noted  on  the  transcript. 

3.  Coding  transcriptions  was  done,  utterance 'by^  utterance ^  by  trained  ^ 
graduate  student  coders.    Mother  behavior  was^coded  according  to  , 

•pragmatic  intent  and  form*    Child  behavior  was  coded  accorxling  to 
pragmatic  intent.    Chil-d  compliance  and  nonverbal  answers  were  also 
scored  in  conjunction  with  mother *s  verbal  behavior.'  The  tran-  , 
scripts  werfe  segmented  i.nto  episodes  on  the  basis  of  joint  attention 
and  activi^y^    Reliability  was  assessed  regularly  on  all  aspects 
of  coding  for  aVl  subjects.     -     -  ^ 
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A  total  of  440  observations  were  conducted,  coded  and  entered  for  ^ 
analysis.    Each  observation  contained  from  200  tjo  800  mother  utterances 
and  from  35  to  400  child  utterances  and  behaviors.    All  mother  and  child 
utterances  were  coded,  us'ing  the  Mother-Child  Code  VI.    A^  summary  of  code 
categories  is  presented  in^Table  S. 

Data  were  organized  in  two  ways.    For  normal  qhf^ldren,  data  were  or- 
ganized across  months  and  graphed  by  the  chfld's  age.    For  both  normal 
and  handicapped  children,  data  were  organized  into  MLU  ranges.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  waS.to  allow  comparison  of  children  at  the  same 
productive  verbal  level,  without  regard  fpr  the  child *s  chronological 
age.    This  organization  follows  the  recommendation  of'Rondal  (1978)  aod 
proved  to  be  a  useful  strategy.    This  organizational  approach  made  the 
slower  development  of  the  handicapped  populations  quite  clear.  While 
normal  children  contributed  samples  to  all  seven  MLU  ranges  (extending 
from^UO  -  4.0  at  approximately  equal  intervals),  the  handicapped  Sample 
contributed  to  only  the  three  earliest  ranges.    Thus,  direct  comparisons 
between  groups  was  more  limited  than  initially  anticipated. 

In  addition  to  compiling  frequencies  and^ percentages  of  each  cate- 
gory of  mother  and  child  behavior,  contingency  tables  detailing  the 
relationship  between  specific  mother  and  child  behaviors  were  developed 
to  allow  an  analysis  of  chile}  responsiveness  and  mot|^r  feedback  for  vari- 
ous categories  of  child  behavior. 

-   An  extremely  rich  verbatim  da^ta  base,  consisting  of  all  mother  and 
child  utterances,  was- compiled,  but  was  not  analyzed  for  the  current 
report.    The  findings  reported  herein  refer  only  to  the  coded  portions  ^ 
of  the  existing  data  base.    The  verbatim  samples  w|ll  be  analyzed  in  fu- 
ture, and  outside  funding  is  being  sought  to  support  these  analyses. ^ 
Ana^ly^es^  of  vocabularygrowth,  incidental  learning, ^andmediational  imi- 
ta^tiori  are  proposed  as  topics  for  future  work.    The  "organization  of  the 
(Jata  b^se  has  been  developed  with  these  analyses,  in  mind. 

Data  Analysis'" 

♦ 

Two  types  of  analyses  were. performed.    First,  data  from  individual 
dyads  was  counted,  and  trends  across  age  and/or  increasing  MLU  were 
.studied,  using  a  regression  analysis.    The  graphic  analysis  highlighted 
/individual  differences  in  parents  land  their  children  and  allowed  examina-, 
tion  of  small  changes  in  specific  behaviors  across  time,    S^sion  by 
sessj^an  (organized  by  increasing ^age  or  increasing  MLU),  graphs  were 
prepared  for  both  the  normal  an^j  the  handicapped  groups;  comparisons  of 
trends  and' rates  of  behavior  were  made,   'On  the  basis  of  these  graphs, 
categories  for  statistical  anaTyses  were  selected! 

•    Second,  based  on  the  trends  evident  in  the  graphic  analysis,  analyses 
of  variance- were  performed  for  the  first  two  MLU  levels  (MLU  \£f  -  1,25 
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Summary  of  Mo t|ief:- Child  Code  Categories 

S 


MOTHER  BEHAVIORS 


CHILD  BEHAVIORS 


V 


Elicits  Verbal  Behavior 

SF  Elicits  a  Specific  Form 

SFM  Elicits  a  Specific  Form  wi th  Model 

IQ-Q  Informati on/Op irii on  Seeking  -  Question 

CE  Elicits  a  Clarification  or  Elaboration* 

Elicits  Acknowledgement 

RTY     Receptive  Testing  -  Yes/NO 

IQ-Y    Information/Opinion  Seeking 

ENQ     Encoding  as  Question  j 

RQ      Response  Question 

AIQ  ,  Aiids  Infomiation  as  Question  ^ 

Elici ts  Monverbal  Behavior 

Instruction 
TNV    Receptive  Testing  -  Nonverbal 

eedbdck  for  Verbal  Behaviors 


Answers 


A]L^  .Answers  with  Yes  or  No 

AtN    ^Answers  by  Encoding 

AA!     Answer?  with  Additional  Information 


Other 

VOC 
RDG 
OTH 
XXX 


Vocative 

Reading 

Other 

Unintelligible 


Positive  Feedback  (praise)  for  Verbalization 
Corrective  Feedback  for  Verbalization 
Acknowledgement  of  Verbalization  -  Positively-Stated 
Acknowledgement  of  Verbalization  -  Negativ^ly-Stat^d 


Feedback  for  Nonverbal  Behaviors 


PFNV    Positive  Feedback  (praise)  for  Nonverbal  Behavior 

ANV+    Acknowledgetnent  of  Nonverbal  Behavior  -  Positively-Stated 

ANV-    Acknowledgement  of  Nonverbal  Behavior  -  Negatively-Stated 

Cmmients 

 ~  A 

EH       Encoding  ^ 
AI       Adds  Infoniiation  - 


Nonverbal:  Behaviors 

C  Compliance 

NC  Noncompliance 

OC      Compliance  Unknown 

Vocalizations 


VO 


Vocal  Behavior 


Verbal  Behavior  ,  - 

ANS  Answer 

NVA  ^  Nonverbal  Answer  '  ' 

CT  Comment  ' 

Q  Question         *  "  . 

QCL  Clarification  Question 

RC  RequestA|ommand 

VOC  Vocative  y 

AV  Acknowledges  Verbalization 

ANV  Acknowledges  Nonverbal  Behavior 

PRO  Protest 

OTH  Other 
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and  MLU  1.26  -  1.50).    The  ANOVA  was  limited  to  these  MLU  intervals  be.- 
cause  tKe  handicapped  children  did  not  contribute  sufficient- data  to 
later  MLU  intervals  for  group  comparisons.    Utilizing  the  two  MLU  leyels 
and  the  two  groups  (handicapped  and  normal),  a  2  x  2  analysis  of  vari- 
ance with  repeated  measures  was  conducted,   A  wide'range  of  variables  was 
.analyzed:    general  categories  of  mother  furictions;  mother  behaviors  within 
the  general  category  of  mother  elicits  verbal  behavior;  child  responsive- 
ness to  varipus  mother  behaviors;  mother  contingencies  (e.g.  feedback); 
mother  linguistic  measures  related. to  child  verbal  behavior.;  and  various  ^ 
child  functions  (e.g.  questions,  comments, '&tc.). 

Mother  Functions 

*  '.  ' 

General  categories.    There  were  no  significant  differences- between  ' 
the  groups  for  any  of  the  following  major  categories  of  mother  behavior:/ 
elicits  verbal  behavior,  elicits  non-verbal  behavior,  feedback  for  verbal 
behavior,  feedback  for  non-verbal  behavior,'  or  vocatives.  Dataycomparing 
these  categories  are  shown -in  Figures  9-12. 

There  were  significant  differences  for  both,  groups  between  MLD  levfels 
1  and  2  for  elicits  verbal  behavior,  el-icits  non-verbal  behavior',  feed-  ' 
back  for  verbal  behavior,  and  vocatives.    The  only  nonsignificant  MLU 
relationship  was  feedback  for- non-verbal  behavior.  ,  In  mean  scores,  e- 
licits  verbal  "behavior  increased  across  both  groups, 'and  elicits  non- 
verbal behavior  decreased  (see  Figures  9  &  10).    Feedback  for  verbal  behavior 
increased,  feedback  for  non-verbal  behavior  decreased,  and  vocatives/ 
decreased  (Figur^  9  &  10). 

Within  'elicits  verbal'.'   Data  on  categories  within  'elicits  verbal' 
are  presented  in  Table  4,     ^There  were  no  significant  differences  in  two 

'   

Insert  Table  4a. about  here 


sub-categories  ofmother  elicits  verbaU  behavior;    elicits  specific  ' 
form  CSF)  and  specific  form— model  (SFM).    Normal  children  had  proper-  , 
tiona^lly  more  "specific  form",  elicitations,  apd  their  proportion  increased 
from  MLU  level  1  to  level  2;  handicapped  children  had  less  and  the  rate 
decreased  from  MLU  1  to  2.    Proportionally  more  "elicits  specific  form- 
models"  were  addressed  to.  the  handicapped  children,  and  this  increase^ 
from  MLU  1  to  2;  the  proportion  to  normals -decreased  from  Level  1  to  2. 
There  was  .also  a  significant  difference  for  '^elicits  cUrifi cation  (pro- 
portionally more  were  addressed  to  normals)  and  a  significant  relationship 
for  instructions  by  MLU  for  both  groups  across  MLU  1  and  Z. 
V 

Child  Responsiveness 

There. were  no  significant  diffe/ences  between  the  two  groups  in  the 
measures  of  child  responsfveness  utilized  (child  responses  following  (1)  . 
any  mother  behavior;  (2)  mother  e;ncits  verbal;  (3)  mother  elicits 
acknowledgement;  (4)  complianx:6<  (5)  child  contribution  to  the  conversa- 
tion).   Data  on  percent  chiiwgsponsiveness  to  various  adult  verbal 
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EUCIT  VERBAL  -  NORMAL.  BY  MLU 
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QJCIT  NONVERBAL  -  NORMAL,  BY  MLU 
Percent  of  Mother  Total 
'Percent  Child  Responsiveness 
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Table  4'  i /' 

Mother  Functioas^Wi thin* The  Category  Of  "^Elicits  Verbal" 

Proportional  Scores 


Vari  abl  e 


Specific  Form*  ^ 


Specific  Form-Mociel* 


Handicapped 
MLU  L$ve1  1     MLU  Level  2 


39% 


46% 


?4% 


70% 


Normal  '  ' 

iMLU  tevel  1     MLU  Level  2 


53% 


28% 


59%/ 


2'2% 


Information  or 
Opinion  Seeking 


12% 


3% 


11% 


12% 


Elicits  Clarification 


3<V  ' 


3% 


^Denotes  significant  difference  between  th^  two  groups  OA/erjin  / 
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behaviors  ^re  presented  in  Table  5. 
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Insert  Table  5  about  here 


,  One  interesting  finciing}>sho>yn  in  Table     is  that  the  handicapped 
children  b0came  significantly  more  compliant  from  the  first  MLU  level  to 
the  second-   Meanwhile^  the  normal  children  Remained  equally  compliant  at 
the  two  MlU  levels. 

•Mother  Contingencies/  •        *  -  *  . 

There  were  no/statistically  si.gnificant  differences  in  total  feefiback 
received  by  the  two  groups  although  the  normal  children  always  received 
more  feedback  than  .the  handicapped  children.    Also,  no  significajnt  dif- 
ferences .were  fo^nd  in  terms''  of  feedback  for  vocal  behavior.   The  rate 
at  which  the  ch/jidrefi  receiyed  feedback  was  similar  at  both*  MLU  levels. 
As  noted  in  the'/ sub-study  dn  motffer  questions,  the  child  behaviors  re- 
'ceiving  feedhd^ck  changed  across  increasing  child  language  levels. 

Mother  Linguistic  Measures  *  ^  . 

^  » 

There  were  np  si/^nificant  differences  between  groups  in  terms,  of 
complexity' of  mothef*  verbal  behavior  as  a)rr61ated  to  the  child  verbal 
behavior  (rates  of  mother  MLU  to  child  MLU);  however,  mothers  of  normal 
children  matched  thejr  children's  levels  somewhat  more  closely. 

Child  Functions  ^ 

* 

Data  on  frequency  of  child  functions  are  shown  in  Table, 6* 


Insert  Table  6  about  fiere 

^' "       .  ;  <  ' 

Frequency  of  chi^ld  answers  were  significantly  different  between  the 
handicapped  and  normal  children.    The  handicapped  children, gave  abouj 
twice  as  many  answers  at  each  MLU  level.    The  number  of  child  answers  in-  ' 
creased  significantly  for  bpth  groups  from  MLU^'l  to- 2'.    Frequency  of  com- 
ments was  not  significantly  different  between  the  handicapped  and  normal  ^ 
children^    Rate  of  request-commands  were  significantly  different  between 
,the  handicapped  and  normal  children.    The  tiormal  children  made  far  more 
'request  command  statements  (8  to  1  approximately).    Both  groups  made  fewer 
request  commands  at  MLU  2  but  the  decrease  was  relatively  greater  for  the 
normal  children.    No 'signifi Cant  difference  was  found  in  protests.  Nor- 
mal children  made  more  protesj:  statements.    There- was  no  significant 
MLU  relationship.    Nomavl  children  asked  signifi ca«tly  more  questions  . 
than  handicapped  children  (overall  means  were  16  amd  1  per  session,  re- 
spect ivelyjj^^lJ]i©re  were  no  significant  relationships  to  MLU, 

In  summary,  the  normal  children  made  significantly  more  r^quest^com- 
mands,  asked  a  significantly  greater  number  of  questions,  and  made    ^  ^ 


Tal?le  5  f 
'Child  Responsiveness 


Variable* 


Handicapped  •  Normal 
MLU  Level  1    'MLU  Level  2     MLU  Level  1     MLU  Level  2 


Total 

Responsiveness 

20% 

•  33%* 

■    31%*'  ' 

Mother  Elicits 
Verbal; 

30% 

57%* 

30% 

V 

54%* 

Mother  Elicits 
Acknowledgement 

28% 

41% 

24% 

36%* 

Mother  Cctoents 

21% 

i%i 

19% 

28%* 

'  Compl  i  ance 

37% 

46%* 
* 

41%  - 

43% 

Proportions  of 
total  interac- 
tions 'contr^uted 
by  child 

19% 

28%* 

20%, 

27%*;  ;^ 

♦Denotes  significant  d^ifferences  at  or  above  the  .05  level 
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Table  6 

Child  Functions:    Ovei?all  Mean  Frequencies 


um  1  a  runc  u  I  on 

flanQ  1  CappcQ 

 •  I  "  r 

Answer* 

39 

22 

Comment 

 1  

29 

43 

Request/Command* 

1 

7 

Vocative 

1 

4 

Protest^ 

0.6 

6 

Question* 

1 

16 

*Denotes  significant  difference  between 
the  tvyo  groups ; 
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signffiqantly  more  protests'than  the  handicapped  child-ren.  'The  handi- 
capped children  gave  a  significantly  greater  number  of  answers.    There  was 
no  significant  difference  in  vocatives  or  cofnnienrts  between  the  groups.  . 

•  .    _  ,Ggneral 'Summary 

» 

The  data  suggest  that  at  the  same  MLU  level,  normal  children 
initiate  -much  more  behavior.    They  make  more  requests,  ask  more  questions, 
and  use  more  vocatives,    they  are  more  outgoing,  as  indicate'd  by  their  use 
of  pragmatic  functions  which  seek  to  control  the  environment.  At  the  ^ 
same  MLU, level,  .both  groups  are  almost  equally  responsive.  However, 
mothers  bf  handicapped  children  used  a  simpler  elicitation  fbm  with  their 
children— elicits  specific  form  with, a  model  — than  mothers  of 'normal 
■children  at  the  MLU  1  level.    They  even  increased  their  relative»use  of 
this  strategy  at  the  MLIJ  2  level,  while  mothers  of  normal  children  .were 
decreasing  it.    So,  mothers  of  handicapped  children  helped  their  children 
seem  more  respcmsive  by  their  choice  of  forms  for  eliciting  verbalizations. 

Generally,  there  were 'no  significant  differences,  between  the  groups 
in  the  larger  ccitegories  of  mother" functions  (e.g.,  Mother  elicits 
verbal)  or  i-ri  mother  contingencies  at  the  same  MLU  ranges.    Also,  not 
surprisingly,  there  were  many  "changes  in  mother  and  child  behavior  related 
to  MLU  level  for  both"  groups.  , 

Discussion 

Mother  behavior 

Within  both  groups,  mothers  varied  considerably  in  the  frequency 
of,  their  verbalizations  and' in  the  distribution  of  their  pragmatic  and 
teaching  functions^    SorTLe_.chan9es^c_ross  JtimfiLJ*/fire^-coflsis tent  regardless  - 
of  mother  Trequencies  or  "distributions .    Over,  time  J  all  mothers  requested 
more  verbal  behavior  and  decreased  their  requests  for  nonverbal  behavior. 
(See  Figures  9  and  10).   All  mothers  acknowledged  a  very  large  proportion 
of  their  children's  intelligible  and  unintelligible. speech;  however^. only 
a  few  mothers  actually  praised  their  children  for  talking.    In  other  words, 
mothers  contingently  responded  with  feedback  for  verbalizations,  but 
this  feedback  was  generally  mildly  encouraging  or  corrective.    No  mothers 
gave  negative  feedback  of  a  punishing  nature;  however,  almost  every  mother 
occasionally  indicated  when  the  child's  response  was  incorrect.  Over- 
all, feedback  was  very  gentl?  and  the  mothers  were  typically  accepting  of 
child  approximations  of .correct  answers.  * 

*  «  ^ 

The  overall  lack  of  significant  differences  between  mothers  of 
normal  children  and  mothers  of  handicapped  children  at  the-same  MLU  level ,- 
supports  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  child's  particular  productive 
skills  (and  possibly  receptive  skills)  which  shape  the  content  and  focus 
of  mothers  efforts  to  teach  their  children.    As  long  as  a  child  is  fun- 
ctioning linguistically  within  a  given  range,  mothers  behave  similarly, 
regardless  6f  the  child's  status  as  normal  or  handicapped.    In  some  ways 
this  finding  is  surprising.    In  several , instances  handicapped  children 
ranained  within  the  first  MLU  range  (1.0  -  1.25)  for  as  long  as  12  to  15 
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months.   Although  thej^  was  variability  in'mother  rate  and  modest  change 
In  content,  in  general,  mothers  .behaved  quHe  similarly  throughout  the 
period  the  child  was  in  that  complexity  range. 

During  these  early  MLlJ  ranges,  mothers  are  doing  considerable  teach- 
ing:*, they  provide  models  for  imitation  and  they  "prompt  children  to  make 
nonverbal  responses  that  indicate  comprehension  of  instructions, .relational 
terms,  and  labels.    In  general , 'mothers  of  handicapped  children  were 
providing  more  support  (by  nature  of^he  .^xpl ici tries s  of  their  cues} 
than  mothers  of  normal  children.    Thf.  e^'f^cts  of  this  difference  may  be 
twofold.    ?irst,  by  providing  more  exjslicit  support,  mothers  of  handicapped 
children  maximize  their  children's  respons-iveness  and-allow  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the' interacti on  with 'minimal  verbal  skills  (i.e.  imitation 
rather*  than  spontaneous  answering),.    Such  support  may  be  necessary  with  all 
ch-ildren  at  the  very  early  st.a3es  'of  productive  language,  'but  more  neces- 
sary when  the  child  is  .slow  to  acquire  forms,  as-  evidenced  by  the  duration  ' 
of  MLU  level  1  with  handicapped  children.    On  the  other  hand,  matching  of 
the  child's  productive  level  for  extended  periods  of  time  may  not  be  bene-, 
'ficial  to  the  handicapped  child. .because  it  does  not  necessarily  facilitate 
the  growth  of  the. child's  skills.    In  sum,  the  techniques  used  by  mothers 
of.  normalJand  handicapped  children  (matching  their  child's  productive  lan- 
guage level /eliciting  verbal  responses,  consequating  children's  responses 
and  so  forth)  may  be  necessary,  but  not  sufficient  for, supporting  accel- 
erated language  learning  by  handicapped  children.' 

Child  behaviors. 

The  language  of  handicapped , children  develops  much  more  slowly  trian 
that  of  normal  children.    Typically,  it  hasr  been  assumed  that  although 
   developjneat-was--s4^werr -language  development  of- handicapped  children  fol- 
lowed essentially  the  same  pattern  as  normal  child  language  development. 
The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  there  are  significant  differences 
in  the  ways  normal  and"  handicapped  children  are -using  their  language  at 
the  same  complexity  levels.    These  qualitative  differences  may  be  impor- 
tant to  understanding  the  nature  of  .language  delay  and  the  particular 
characteris'tics  of  deficient  language  learning  strategies. 

Although  reliability  figures- for  normal  and  handicapped  cbm^i^en's 
data  were  quite  similar  (both,  exceeding  85%  on  all  categories  of  scoring 
across  more  than  50  reliability  estimates),  coders  reported  greater  diffi- 
culty in  transcribing  and  coding  handicapped  children's  language.  Handi- 
capped children's  data  were  more  limited  ( fewer  utt'e ranees,  less  variety, 
in  vocabulary  and  syntactic  structure),  even  at  the  same  complexity  levels, 

 tiian  .were  .the  data  for  normal  children.     More  detailed  linguistic  analyses 

are  warranted  before  making  any  specific  conclusions  relating  pragmatic 
functioning  and  linguistic  complexity,  however,  there  appears,  to  be  a 
difference  in  the  relationship  of  these  two  components  of  the  communi- 
cation system  for' the  two  groups  of  children.  \ 

Implications  and  reSommenilati ons  -         '  \ 

The  current  research  project  has  identi fiedXseveral  strategies  that 
mothers  of  normal  and  handicapped  children^use  to^  elicit  and  support 

_  - 
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language"  use  by  their  children*    The  similarity  of  strategies  between  the 
two  groups  of  mothers  suggests  that  the  strategies  are  common  ones,  which 
change  in  specific  form  with  increases  in  ch,ild  skilly    The  marked  delays 
in. language  development  by  the  handicapped  group  suggests  that  alterneti ve. 
strategies  are  needed  to  facilitate  handicapjDed  children's  development. 
Ideally,  such  alternative  strategies  should  build  on  the  behaviors  mothers 
typiceylly  use  to  teach  language.    Relying  on  some  existing  patterns  of  in- 
tferactnon  has  two  potential  benefits.    First,  the  mother  already  has  many 
of  theskills  for  interacting  with  and  teaching  her  child;  instructing  her 
in  elaborating  these  stre^tegies  is  an  easier  task  thcin,  teaching  an  j^ntirely 
new  set  of  techniques.    Second,  and  perhaps  more  Important, 'utilising 
the  existing  patterns  of  interactions  and  building  orr  mothers  krmiu  J 
teaching  strategies  may  .facilitate  the  child's  emerging  abilities  to  learn 
from  natural|istic  interactions,.    That  is,  if  interventions  are/similar  to 
the  naturally  occurring  learni'ng  opportunities,  it  is  likely  that  general- 
ization to  unprogrammed  instances  for  learning  will  occur  more  readily 
than  if  the' training  strategy  is  radically  differant.from  .natural ly  oc- 
curring interactions.  - 

Within  these  guidelines,  bhere  is  a  need  to  formulate  spj^'fic 
techniques  for  parents  to  use  with  their  handicapped  children,  to  verify 
that  parents  can  acquire  and  generalize  these  techniques,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  hartdicapped  children's  'language*  and  communication  development  can 
be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  such  strategies. 

The  results  of  this  study  contur  with  those  of  Rondal  (1978)  in 
demonstrating  that  mothers  of  handicapped  children  are  adjusting  to  thejr 
children's  skills  in  a  manner  similar  to  normal  mothers.    The  dysfunctional 
nature  of  parent-chiljd  interaction  (in  learning  new  information)  -appea;^s 
to  be  primarily  a  result  of  the  child's  slower-rate  of  devel^ment-ano- 
more  limited*  response  repertoire,  rather  than  atypical  mother  behavior.  By 
introducing  our  interventions'  to  parents  with  such  information ,  it  may^ 
be  possible  to  support  and  encourage  their  existing  e-fforts,  while  traiji- 
ing  teaching  strategies  that  function  optimally  with  handicapped  children. 
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STUDY  4b  {SubStudy  1);    DESCRIBING  MOTHERS*  USE  OF  LANGUAGE  TEACHING 
.  ^         STRATEGIES:    A  LONGITUDINAL  ANALYSIS 

Pis:    RogerS-Warren  and^Nielsen) 


V 


Purposy^    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  folarfold:    the  first  was  to  tar 
get  arid  quantify  those  child-directed  utterances  provided  by  the;  mothers 
which\(unctioned  to  .elicit  verbalizations  from  their  cflildren;  a  second 
part  oOthis  g^oal  was  to  provide  a  descriptive  analysis  of  such  utter- 
ances along  tfie  dimension  of  cue  (pragmatic  intent),  form  (syntactic 
structure),  and  complexity  (sophistication  of  the  required  child  re- 
sponse).   The  second  aid  was  to  quantify  the  linguistic  progress  of  the 
^  children,  and  the  third,  to.  evaluate  the  systematic  changes  in  the  .pat- 
^tern  of  mothers'  el icits-verbal  utterances ^over  time,  as  .their  childr^n^^ 
fiecrtue  more  linguistically  mature.    Finally,  the  study  was  designed  to 
assess  the  role  of  the- mothers  as  natural  language  teachers  who  use 
effective  and   functional' strategies  to  maximize  their  children's 
lingustic  advancements,       .    y  \ 

--Subjects^    Nine  (9)  mother-child  dyads  f)articfpat8d  in  the  study.  The 
chjldfen  were  consideped-bi^ -their  mothers  to  be  developing  normally  and 
sdored  in  the  normal  range  on  a  traditional  assessment  test  (Bayley), 
Tlie  dyads  were  Caucasian,  lower  rai/ldle^S,  and  had  adequate  home  en- 
^-'VoQments  (as  measured  by  the  Caldweli^ome  Invehtor^y).    The  children 
re  16  months  ^old  when^the  study  Jafegan. . 

✓ 

Setting.    All  observations  were  conducted  tn  the  home  and  were  video- 
taped by  a  h9me  observer.    Observations  were  taken  once  each  mon^h  dur- 
ing an  18-month  period.    Observation  sessions  were  20  minutes. and  in- 
cluded a  10-minute  structured  play  session  (the  home  visitor  provided 
-the  toy^  to  erihance_\cQi1sisieJicy  „a£rJDs^^ 


unstructured  play  session  (the  mothers  chose  the  toys  from  those  in  the 
household).    Mothers  were  asked  to  play  with  their  children. 

Experimental  Procedures, 

T.    SaiDple  selectiorv!    Five  samples  selected  for  analysis  occurred  when 
the  children  were  16,  21  ,  24,  30,  and  34  months  old..  This  set  of 
'   samples  was  selected  to  coincide  with  major  linguistic  changes  in 
child  development  during* the  T8-month  observation  period, 

2.  Transcriptions  of  tapes  and  preparation  of^protocol.  Verbatim 
transcripts  ^ere  prepared  from  the  video-recordings.    Both  mother 
and  child  verbalizations  were  transcribed  and  child  compliance  to 
instructions  was  noted  on  the  transcript..  Linguistic  descriptions 
of  mothers*  and  children's  languiige  were  calculated.    These  measures 
included  mean  length  of  utterance  (MLU),  upperbound  (UB),  and  child 
intelligibi lity, 

3,  Coding  of  mother  function.    Each  mother  (Jtterarice  was  coded  for  its 
apparent  pragmatic  and  teaching  function.    Those  utterances  which 
functioned  to  elicit  verbal  behaviors  from  their- children  were  coded 
as  EUVs    and  selected  for  further  analyses-_For  comparison  purposes, 
mother  utterances  which  elicited  n&n-verbal  behaviors  were  coded 

and  their  relative  frequencies  were  calculated. 

•     ^  100  '•  \ 
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-  4.    Coding  of  Mother  EVUs,    Each  mother  EVU  was  coded  along  the  dimen- 
sions  of  (a)  cue,  (b)  form,  and  (c)  complexity. 

Cue:    The  cue  category  contained  five  types:    (1 )  ^^requests  for 
specific  form,  including  a  modeV  phrased  as  a  statement  (SFM) 
or  C2)  as  a  question  (SFMQ),  (3)  requests  for  a  specific  form, 
phrased  as  a  statement  CSF),  ^x^)  as  a  question  ISFQ)  ,  and  ' 
(5)  information/opinion  seeking. <|uestions  (lOQ), 

l)       Form:    The  form  category  contained  six  types,  each  type  corres- 
ponding t;o  a  grammatical  description  of  the  mother* s  request  for 
y       a  verbalization:    Type  A  (e.g.,  What  is  that?).  Type  B  (e.g.,  l^tlat 
color  is  that?).  Type  C  (e.g..  What  does  that  do?),  Type  D  (e^g.. 
What  are  you  gonna  do?).  Type  E  (e.g..  Can  you  say  ball?),  and  Type  ' 
X  (any  other  syntactic  structure). 

Complexity:    The  complexity  category  contained  6  levels:   Level  0 
included  requests  for  Imitations;  Level  1  incAuded  r^equests  for 
V       animal  noises  and  labels;  Level  II  was  composed  of  requests  for 
'       place,  quantity,  action,  possession,  color,  or  shape  descriptors; 
Level  III  requested  time,  manner^  or  relationship  descriptors; 
Level  \i  corresponded  to  requests  for  causality  or  probability;  and 
Level  V  included  requests  which  were  non-activity  bound. 

Each- mother  EVU  was  given  three  code  types  (one  for  cue,  form,  and 
complexity.  .  Relative  frequency  was  tabulated  for  each  dimension 
over  each  sample  month  as  well  as  child  responsiveness  to  each 
dimension  type. 

-5,  Ana-1  ys-t-s^-of -EVIL  Episnda.  When  jno^xhi-ld  -  responses  J'iDlljQW^i.mothe^ 

EVU ,C the  mother's  subsequent  behavior  was  investigated.    If  she  pro- 
vided another  EVU  to  elicit  the  same  child  response,'  then  the  two 
mother  EVUs  were  considered  as  an, episode.    Changes  in  the  episodic 
(second)  EVUs, ^as^ compared  to  the.original  EVU  along  any  dimension,  . 
were  noted.    The  changes  were  tabulated  and -some  patterns  gf  change 
over  time  were  detfefmined.'  -      V  |, 

.  6.    Analysis  of  mother  feedback  schedules  to  child  responses.    After  each 
child  response  to'  a  mother  EVU,  there  was, an  opportunity  for  the     ^  . 
J         *  mother  to  provide  feedback.    Type  (-acknowledgements,  corrections, 
\  or  praise)  of  feedback  and  its  frequency  was  tabulated.  The  per-* 

\^  cent  of  chilli  responses  consequated  by  feedback  were  calculated. 

Results.    Definite  and  steady  increases  were  found  in, the  linguistic 
description  scores  (total  number  utterances  per  sample,  total  number 
^     morphenfs,  upperbound  and  MLU)  for  the  children  ^cross  time;  such  in- 
creases were  not  found  for- the  mothers.    Individual  .mother  scores  re- 
mained fairly  stable  across  the  fiV|  sample  months;  only  small  adjust- 
ments in  complexity  of  mother  speech  were  noted  (S^e  Figure  13).         -  \ 

When  mothers'  utterances- were  examined  for  function  there  were 
changes  occurring*    Mothers  were  found  to  be  providing  more  utterances 
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which  elicited  non-verbal  responses  from  their  children  in  the  earlier 
sampl^  months  and  more  utterances  which  elicited  verbal  responses  in  the 
later  sample  months  (See  Figure  14).  Mothers  were  making  different  de- 
mands of  their  children  over  time  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  child  re- 
sponsiveness. 

There  were  also  longitudinal  changes  within,  the  dimensions  of  cues, 
(Figure  15), form  (FigurelS)  and  complexity  (figure  17).  Mothers  in-  , 
creased  the  miguistic  demands  they  placed  oir  their  children  by  providing 
less  direct  cues,  using  more  open-end  questioning  forms,  and  by  request- 
ing more  complex  child  responses  over  time.    For  most  dyads,  when  the 
child  could  respond  to  a  mother  demand  about  75%  of  the  time,  mothers 
began  to  use  the  next  most* difficult  type  of  cue  to  elicit  child  re- 
sponses.   Use  of  episodic  eli cits-verbal  utterances  over  time  were 
found  as  well.    Mothers'  Second  EVUs  became  more  complex  over  the  obser- 
vation time,  but  were'consistently  less  complex  than  initial  mother  EVUs< 

Mothers  were  also  making' changes  in  the  feedback  schedule .they  pro- 
vided to  child  responses  over  time.    Mothers  provided  less  feedback  to 
the  responses  which  the  children  had  mastered  and  more  feedback  for  re- 
sponses still  being  acquired^    Acknowledgements  of  child  verbalizations 
(rather  than  praise)  were  used  most  frequently  at  all  «ges, 

pi s cuss Ion ♦  This  longitudinal  investigation  provided  descriptions  of 
individual  child  language  acquisition  patterns,  individual  mother  ad- 
justment patterns,  agd  the  changes  in  the  interactional  patterns  of  the 
mother-child  dyads.  ,  The  analyse%  of  mothers '  child-directed  language 
provided 'a  data  based  analysis  of  mothers'  sensitivity  and  ability  to 
make  incremental  changes  in  verbal  input  and  feedback,  as  their  child- 

ren J).e_canie„more  sj)phi^$tjcated  communicators  over  an  18-month  period.  

The  methodology  also  made  possible  the  documentation  of  individual  dif- 
ferences in  the  interaction  patterns  of  the  9  mothers  and  their  child- 
ren over  time.  - 

Mothe)f\s-  u^^e  three  important  strategies  for  teaching  language: 
linguistic  adaptation  to  their  children's  current  linguistic  level 
to  enhance  attention  and  reception;  functional  adjustment  by  "upping 
the  ante"  as  their  children  masteV  easier  skills;  and  behavioral 
techniques*    By  decreasing  their  MLU  and  upperbound,  mothers  approxi- 
mate a  match  to  their  children's  linguistic  output.    The  mothers'  - 
slower  and  steady  rate  of  utterance  production  allows  their  children 
to  become  more  equal  participants  in, the  interaction,  and  the  mothers' 
use  of  a  conversational  style  provides  Qpportuni ties  for  and  encourages 
.  turritaLing-^and^liiteractl  ve-  commun  i  cati  on .  ^ 

Mothers  also  make  incremental  changes  in  the -qualitative  aspects^ 
of  their  input.    They  elicit  more  verbal  responses  from  their  children 
over  time,  and_they  seem  to  use  these  responses  as  opportunities  to 
teach  their  children  by  offering  times  for  them  to  practice  verbal  Re- 
sponding.   In  addition,  changes  i n  mothers*  eliqits-verbal  utterances 
along  the  dimensions  of  cue,  form,  and  complexity  demand  that  the  ver- 
\&al  responses  which  the  children  produce  become  more  linguistically 
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sophisticated  over  time.    Through  the  use  of  EVU  epi.s.odes,  mlxtfiers 
provide  subsequent  opportunities  when  original  EVUs  fail,  and  in  doing 
so  they  provide  more  salient^information  to  promote  success.  Mothers 
also  use  selective  feedback  to  help  shape  appropriate  and  more  sophis- 
ticated and  so.cially  acceptable  language  in  their  .children. 


t        Implications  and  Reconmendations.    The  f indings<  of  this  study  suggest 
that  mothers  use  several  , specific  teaching  strategies  to  elicit  and 
*teach  language  to -their  children.    Clearly,  the  child's  increasingly  ; 
/    accurate  and  frequent  responses  to  these  efforts  are^keys-to  the  facilr- 
tation  of  child  language.^   For  handicapped  and  at-risk  children,  it  may. 
be  important  to  increase  their  responsiveness  to  mother  teaching  efforts, 
beginning  in  the  first johths  of  life.    Strategies  for  increasing^ 
responsiveness  in  very  young  children  ^houTd  be  explored  apd  tested 
in  the  context  of  naturalistic  mother  child  interactions..  • 

A  study  similar  to  this  one  should  be  undertaken  to  analyze  the  . 
effects  of  children's  handicaps  on  their  \^hers^  strategies  and  sue-  — 
cesses  in  eliciting  verbalizations.    Such  a  study  would'verify  the  role 
of  child  responsiveness  and  would  provide  an  important  baselirle  for  cc^n- 
Sidering  intervention  strategies.  "  '  * 


Further,  although  the  findings  of  the  current  study  are  clears,  the  ^ 
mechanisms  which  permit  mothers  to  adjust  and  match  their  demands  to    ,  \ 
the  child's  changing  communfcation  repertoire  are  not  yet  .apparent.  '  , 

Tlife  modest  degree  of  matching  between  mother  and  child  MLUs  suggest      '         .  . 
that  mothers  consider  other  aspects- of  child  behavior  in  additfoh  to  ' 
the  complexity  of  the  child's  verbalizations.    The  shift  in  complexity  . 
of  expected  responses,  which  w«s  seen  whgn  children  had  mastered  re- 
spondlng  to  particular  mother  form^  (alPabout  ;the  75%  level ),' inay.be''.  _  . 

one'such  mechanism  which  merits  ftirther  consideration.'       .  "  . 


STUDY  4c:    DESCRIBING  THE  LINGUISTIC  INTERACTIONS  OF  MOTHERS  AND  THEIR  • 
AT-RISK  CHILDREN  ' 
(PI:    Rogers- Warren) 

Purpose.    The  purpose -of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  teaching  inlferac- 
friOns  of  mother-child  dyads,  in  which  the  child  has  been  determined  to 
be  at-risk  for  developmental  delay,  with  interactions  of  mother-child 
dyads,  in  which  the, child  is  developing  normally. 

Subjects.    The  subjects  for  this  study  were  24  mother-child"  dyads  in 
which  the  child  had  been  identified  as  being  at-risk  for  developmental 
delay.    Risk  was  determined  by  the  child's  performance  on  the  BayVey 
Scales  of  Infant  Development  or  the  Stanford-Binet,  and'evidence  of 
health,  familial,  or  environmental  factors  that  were  likely  to  signal 
risk.    Four  subjects  were  selected  at  each  of  the  following  mean 
lengths  of  utter^ncj_  (MLU) :    1.0,  1.5,  2.0,  2.5,  3.0,  3.5. 

Setting.    All  observations  are  conducted  in  the  home.  Age-appropriate 
toys  were  provided. 
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Experimental  Procedures,    All  procedures  were  identical  to  those  de- 
scribed for  the  longitudinal  study.    Two  20-minute  samples  are  being  * 
collected  withi-n  a  4-week  period.       '  ^ 

Data  Analysis V  W  same  %nalyses  will  be  performed  with  these*  data; 
as  those  desc»?i bed  for  the  longitudinal  study/  The  .content,  pattern 
frequency,  and  effect  of  teaching  interactions  observed- in  this  study 
will  be  compared  with  those  observed  with  normal  .and  handicapped  sub- 
jects in  the  Tongitudinal  study*.    Samples  for  comparison  will'  be  se- 
lected by  matching  on  the  basjs  of  the  MLU  of  the  at-risk  child. 

Results,    All  data  for  this  study  have  been  collected  and  coded.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  been  analyzed 'for  two  reasons.    First,  there  were 
.insufficient  sjamples  of  handicapped  children  at  the  higher.  MLU  ranges 
« (p*articu>arly  data  samples  ar^lacking  in  the.  2.5,  3,0  and  3,5  Vange) . 
In  order  to  make  a  stati'Stical ly  valid  comparison  at  these  age  ranges, 
it- will  be  necessary  to  col lect. additional  samples  of  handicapped 
children  in  those  ranges,    Secoild,  there  has  been  a  marked  inconsis- 
tency in  the  MLU's  obtained  for  the  same  child  across  the  4-week  period 
in  which  the  two  samples  were  obtained.    As.  a  result,  several  *ch.ildren*s 
data  has  been  assigned  to  more  than  one  MLU  rapge  for  analysis;  these 
assignments  again  yield  unequal  numbers  of  subjects  contributing  to  each 
range.    In  some  cases' the  unequal  contributions  are  not  a  problem,  but 
in  other  cases  the  inequality  is  (1  sample  V6.  9  assigned  to  MLU*s 
2,5  and  2,0  respectively).    Since  the  initial  analyses  of  data  for 
dyads  in  this  study  has 'suggested  some  important  trends  in  mother  and 
child  behavior,  it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  collect  additional 
samples  (using  other  funds)  to  complete  the  analysis.    However,  insuf- 
ficient research  pers9nnel  were  available  to  complete  the  additional 
data  collection  in  time  for  analysfs  for  this  report,         -  ^  ^ 


STUDY  4d:    AN  INTERVENTION  STUDY  TO  INCREASE  LANGUAGE  LEARNifie  IN 
MOTHER-CHILD  INTERACTIONS:  ^A  PILOT  STUDY 
(PI-    Rogers-Warren  and  Albert) 

Purpose,  The  purpose  of  this, study  was  to  investigate  procedures  for 
improving  th^  linguistic  interactions  of  mothers  and  their  handi- 
capped chi  Idren.    Data  analyses  in  the  longitudinal  study  suggested 
quantifiable  differem:es  in  the  handicapped  and  normal  dyad  interac- 
tions.   In  particular,  because  the  handicapped  children  were  generally 
legs  responsive  than  the  normal  children,  mothers  of  handicapped  child- 
ren presented  more  instructions  and  direct  questions  to  maintain^  child 
responding.-  Although  thes-e  tactics  are  successful  in  the  short  term, 
they  produceail/dactic  question- answer  type  of  interaction  which  ends 
when^the  motfiir  ceases  questioning  or  instructing. 

It  was  [Proposed  to  investigate  training  parents  to  do  three  things 
in  interactions  with  their  handicapped  children:    to  respond  to  child 
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initiations,  regardless  of  the  accuracy  or  completeness,  as  if  they  were 
attempts  to  communicate;  to  wait  for  child  initiations  in  circumstances 
when  it  is  likely  the  child  will  need  to  communicate;  and,  to  inciden- 
tally teach  new  linguistic  information  during  interactions  with  the  child 
without  disrupting  the  flow  of  tlie  "conversation*" 

In  developing  the  actual  parent  intervention  program,  the  above 
three  goals  were  expanded  and  systematized  into  four  intervention  pro- 
cedures:   (1)  The  Model  Procedure  is  designed'  to  build  nonimitative, 
or  informational  responding,    [27  The  Mand-Model, Procedure  elicits  ver-  ^ 
balizations  and  teaches  new  language  incidentally.    (3)  The  Delay  Pro- 
cedure functions  to  strengthen  the  child's  rate  of  spontaneous  verbal  | 
initiations.    (4)  The  Incidental  Teaching- Procedure  is  used  to  build  | 
more  complex  or  elaborated  child  responses.  *"  ' 

Itwas  proposed  to  investl^gate  mothers'  abilities  to  sequentially 
learn  and  apply  the  Model,  Mand-Model,  Delay,  and  Incidental  TeacMng,  ^ 
procedures.    Independent  variabiles!;  including  mothers*  rate  and  percent 
correct  use  of  the  procedures, 'wer^  measured.    The  effects  on  the  de- 
pendent variables  or  changes  in  child  behaviors,  including  rate,  in- 
telligibility, vocabulary';  and  mean  length  of  utterance  were  also - 
measured.    In  addition,  mothers*  abilities  to  genev^^^+ze  use  of  tfie 
trained  techniques  to  two  non-training  situations  were  assessed.  . 
Measures  of  mothers'  maintenance* of  the  intervention  procedures  were 
assessed  regularly  during  the  three  months  following  training. 

Subjects.    Subjects  included  six  boys  between  2,9  and  4,0  years 
of  age  and  theiV  mothers.   A  variety  of  standardized  tests  was  used  to 
assess  the  children's  language  skills  Qrior  to  treatment.    Results  of 
the  evaluations  indicated  that  each  chtld  had  an  expressive  language 
delay  of  at. least  one  year.    Four  of  the  mothers  had  high  school  levels 
of  education,  one  mother  was  a  senior  in  college,  and  one  mother  had  a 
master's  degree  in  learning  disabilities.  '  ^ 

Setting.    Two  settings  were  used  in  the  study:    a  clinical  training  . 
setting  and  a  home-observation  setting.    Four 'training  sessions,  one 
for  each  intervention  procedure,  were  conducted  at  the  Language  Pro- 
ject Preschool.    Mothers  were  observed  using  the  trained  technique(s) 
with  their  children,  and  feedback  was  given  on  use  of  the  technique(s) , 
during  home  observation  sessions  that  occurred  twice  a  week  for  each 
family.    Generalization  and  practice  data  were  also  collected  in  the 
homes. 

Experimental  Procedures.    Training  consisted  bf  the  following: 
lectures;  training  tapes  showing  the  trainer  using  the  techniques 
with  three  different  children;  modeling  the  use  of  the  technique  with 
the  target  child  by  the  trainer;  and  feedback  following  practice  of  the 
technique  by  the  mother  with  her  child.    After  initial  training  on 
each  technique,  ^ift -weekly  observations  and  feedback  'feessions  were  con- 
ducted in  the  home.    During  these  .sessions  mothers  and  diildren  played 
with  one  or  more  toys  during  a  15-miriute   audiotaped  session.    At  the- 
beginning  of  each  session,  descriptive  and  graphic  feedback  were  given 
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on  the  use  of  the  technique(s)  during  the  previous  session..   After  10 
minutes  of  play,  mothers  were  given  specific  feedback  on  their  applica- 
tion of  the  procedures*    Also,  selected  examples  of  correct  and  incorrect 
use  of  the  techniques  just  used  were  played  back  from  the  audiotape.  An 
additional  5  minutes  of  practice  followed  and  feedback  was  given  again. 

Mothers  were  trained  to  arrange  the  environment  to  facilitate  talk- 
ing by  the  child  and  to  apply  four  language  teaching  procedures:    (1)  the 
Model  Procedure;  (2)  the  Mand-Model  Procedure;  (3)  the  Time- Del  ay  Pro- 
cedure; and  (4)  the  Incident^al  Teaching  Procedure,    The  four  teaching 
techniques  were  trained  .nn  the  order  specified  to  facilitate  teaching 
the  goals  of  the  next-trained  technique.    The  steps  of  each  procedure 
applied  by  the  mothers  were  cumulative.    For  example,  ^learning  the  basic 
steps  in  the  Model  Procedure  facilitated  learning  the  slightly  more  com- 
plex Mand-Model  Procedure. 

Data  Collection*    Fifteen  minutes  of  mother-child  interaction  were 
audiotaped  during  each  home  observation.    One  or  two  observers  also 
scored  in  vivo  data  on  mother  and  child  nonverbal  behaviors  during 
these  sessions.    The  audiotapes  were  then  scored  for  the  mother's  use 
of  the  training  techniques  and  the  child's  responses  to  the  techniques. 
Sixteen  mother  behaviors  and  seven  child  behaviors  were  scored.  In 
addition,  mothers  were  asked  to  audiotape  one  10-minute  practice  session 

•each  week.    During  the  practice  sessions,  mothers  used  the  trained 
techniques  with  their  language-delayed  children  in  play  interactions 
similar  to  thoSe  occurring  during  the  home  observation  sessions.  Tapes 
from  the  practice  sessions  were  scored  for  mother  use  of,  and.chi-ld  re- 

•sponses  to,  the  two  training  procedures  (the  Model  Procedure  and  the 
Mand-Model  Procedure)  that  do  not  involve  nonverbal  behaviors  which 
must  be  scored  in  vivOt    In  addition  to  scoring  the  frequency  of  the  . 
16  mother  behaviors,  independent  variables  will  include  rate  and  per- 
cent correct  use  of  each  training  procedure  during  home  observation 
sessions,  two  generalization  sessions,  and  three  maintenance  checks. 
Dependent  variables  on  changes  in  child  behavior  will  measure  fre- 
quency of  each  child  behavio>i,  intel ligibiTi ty,  rate  of  talking,  mean 
length  of  utterance,  vocabulary  growth,  and  correctness  of  responding. 
Both  data  scored  from  the  audiotapes  and  analyses  of  verbatim  tran- 
scriptions of  selectexl  sessions  will  be  used  in  measuring  the  depen- 
dent variable- 
Following  the  last  training  condition,  a  post-treatment  language 
evaluation  will  be  conducted  with  each  child.    The  tests  administered 

swill  be  identical  to  those  used  during  the  pre-treatfnent  language 
evaluation.    Results  of  the  pre-  and  post-treatment  evaluations  will 
be  compared  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  intervention  on  receptive 
and  expressive  language  skills. 

Finally,  mothers  will 'complete  a  Consumer  Satisfaction  Survey 
indicating  their  opinions  of  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of  the 
training  procedures.         ^  .  ^ 

Experimental  Design,   A  muUiple-*baseline  design  was  used  to  allow 
individual  analysis  of  training  effects.    Each  dyad  received  conditions 


in  the  same  order:    baseline,  training  of  the  Model' Procedure,  train- 
ing of  the  Maad-Model  Procedure,  training  of  the  Delay  Prccedure,  train- 
ing of  the  Incidental'  Teaching  Procedure,  and  follow-up. 

Results,    Results  of  the  study  are  presented  below  as  specific  descrip- 
tions  of  each  dyad**s  progress  to  date. 

Dyad  1 ,    This  mother  has  completed  the  training  as  well  as  the  first 
of  three  maintenance  sessions.    Her  son  was  3  years  old, when  the  study  be- 
gan.   Pretreatment  evaluation  indicated  that  his  receptive  language 
skills  were  at  age  level,  but  he  was  delayed  in  his  ability  to  communi- 
cate verbally.    Furthermore.,  this  child  was  almost  unintelligible.  Fol- 
lowing seven  iponths  of  treatment,  the  child  tested  one  year  above  age 
level  on  standardized  tests  of  receptive  and  expressive  language  skills. 
Results  of  a  test  of  articulation  administered  after  treatment  indicated 
that  the  child's  articulation  skills  were' within '-normal  limits  for  his 
chronological  age.    His  mother,  a  senior  in  electrical  engineering, 
learned  the  techniques  quickly,  and  she  applied  them  proficiently.  At 
the  one-month  maintenance  check,  she  showed  the  continued  ability  to 
effectively  apply  the  trained  techniques,   A  Consumer  Satisfaction 
Survey  completed  after  treatment  indicated  that  the  mother:  (1)  was 
satisfied  with  all  aspects  of  the  training,  (2)  believed  the  training 
had  resulted  in  improvement  in  her  son's  language  skills,  and  (3) 
would  definitely  recommend  the  program  to  other  parents.    When  asked 
her  main  dissatisfaction  with  the  project,  she  noted  the  total  length 
of  time  involved  in  training. 

Dyad  2.    The  second  mother-child  dyad,  wh-ich  started  in  the  project 
concurrently  with  the  dyad  just  described,  has- fi^^ shed  experimental  con- 
ditions and  has  completed  one  of  the  maintenance  checks.    The  mother, 
who  is  a  high  school  graduate,  also  learned  each  technique  successively 
and  developed  increasing  skill  at  applying  them  in  a  natural  and  effec- 
tive manner.    Her  son,  who  was  3^  years-when  the  study  began,  had  ade- 
quate receptive  language  skills,  but  his  expressive  skills  were  about 
2  years  below  age  level.    His  speech  was  difficult  to' understand  and  he 
rarely  spoke  in  utterances  of  more  than  one  word.    His  short  attention 
span  and  noncompliant  behavior  made  pretreatment  administration  of 
standardized  tests  impossible.    During  treatment,  his  frequern:  displays 
of  inappropriate  behavior  interfered  with  the 'mother's  ability  to  cor- 
rectly apply  the  procedures.    The  child's  behavior,  and  his  mother*s 
difficulty  in  nfenaging  it,  greatly  increased  the  training  time.  Progress 
in  the'child's  language  has  been  made  in  the  areas  of  frequency  of  talk- 
ing, imitation,  intelligibility,  vocabulary  growth,  length  of  utterance, 
and  conversational  appropriateness.    The  training  was  effective  for  both 
mother  and  child. 

Dyads  3  and  4.    Both  mothers  in  the  second  pair  of  dyads  have  com- 
plete d"TraTnTng"Trrd  are  in  the  maintenance  phase.    Both  mothers  are 
high  school  graduates  with  3-year-old  sons.    One  of  the  boys  is  hearing- 
impaired  with  a  concomitant  .language  del.ay.    The  other  child^s  language 
problem  (approximately  a  one-year  delay)  is  of  unknown  etiology.  Both 
mothers  have  learned  to  apply  the  therapeutic  techniques  successfully. 


They  use  them  appropriately  to  build  their  children's  language  skills 
i nci dental  13^  in. naturally  occurring  situations.    Although  the  hearing- 
impaired  child  is  still  quite  delayed,  improvements  continue  to  be  made 
in  imitation,  vocabulary  growth,  length  of  utterance,  intelligibility, 
and  ability  to  correctly  answer  questions.    The  other  child  has* recently 
begun  to  make  rapid  gains  in  all  areas  of  language  development,  and  at 
'this  time  shows  little  sign  of  continued  language  delay. 

Dyads  5  and  6.    The  last  two  dyads  are  completing  the  modeling 
condition  of  the  study.    The  boys  involved  are- 2  years,  9  months,  and 
4  years  of  age.    The  younger  child  is  very  delayed  in,  his  expressive 
abilities.    At  this  time  he  uses  no  intelligible  language,  although  he 
does  try  to  communicate  nonvocally  through  gestures.    The  other  boy  re- 
cently arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Thailand  and  is  learning  English 
as  a  second  language.    His  history  of  severe  health  problems  in  Thailand 
appear  to  have  contributed  to  his  current  problems  in  learning  English. 
In  order  to  expedite  training  with  the' last  two  dyads,  three,  as  opposed 
to  two,  training  sessions  will  be  scheduled  weekly  with  these  families. 
Based  on  the  leng'th  of  treatment  for  the  other  four  dyads,  it  is  esti- 
mated' that  training  of  the  last  two  dyads  will  last  from  three  to  four 
months. 

Discussion.    The  pilot  study  has  provided  useful  information  regarding 
the  duration  of  training  and  overall  time. required  for  conduct  of  inci- 
dental teaching  studies.    Training  mothers  in  all  four  incidental  teach- 
ing procedures  required  from  6  to  8  months  when  two  sessions  were  con- 
ducted each  week.    Collection  of  data,  coding  from  tapes.,  and  prepara- 
tion of  trans'cripts  requi red  about  10  hours  of  observer  time  per  dyad, 
per  week.    Analysis  and  graphing  of  data  (which  is  not  computerized^ 
in  the  pilot  study)  has  taken  about  4  hours  per  dyad,  per  week.  The 
trainer  spent  an  average  of  four  hours  with  each  dyad  during  the ^course 
of  a  week. 

The  pilot  study  has  verified  the  notion  that  mothers  can 
to  be  incidental  teachers  of  their  children  and  that  they  are 
generalize  and  ma/intain  their  use  of  techniques  to  other  settii  , 
ing  procedures  and  observation  protocols  have  been  developed  dUf  ^ 
pilot  study.    Also,  the  pilot  study  has  drawn  attention  to  some  specific 
variables  of  incidental  teaching  which  require  further  analysis  and 
development:    assessment  of  child  skills  prerequisite  to  training  mothers 
generalization  and  maintenance  of  this  training;  qualitative  aspects  of 
the  teaching  procedures;  and  assessment  of  changes  in  children's  abili- 
ties to  learn  new^  linguistic  information  in  informal,  conversational 
settings. 

At  the  completion  of  the  study,  a  disseminable  parent  training 
program  will  be  available  in  the  form  of :    (1)  a  manual  containing  train- 
ing lectures;  (2)  handouts  for  parents;  (3)  videotapes  showing  an  ex- 
perienced trainer  applying  the  techniques  incidentally  with  individual 
children;  (4)  rules  for  coding  f-elevant  mother  and  child  behaviors;  ^ 
(5)  procedures  for  giving  feedback;  and  (6)  criteria  for  determimng^. 
mothers'  skills  in  applying  the  techniques  and  effects  on  ch>ld  be- 
havior. 

i 
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Implications  and  Recomniendations^    Training  parents  to  be  incidental 
teachers  of  their  children  is  an  effective  way  to  alter  the  interactions 
between  caregivers  and  their  young,  handicapped  children  in  a  positive 
way.    Changes  in  language  teaching  can  be  achieved  by  training  parents 
to  use  four  techniques  during  interactions  with  their  child.  Adapting 
these  techniques  to  fit  the  particular  skills  of  the  child  requires  a 
skilled  trainer  with  a  substantial  knowledge  of  children*s  language 
development  and  of.  behavior-change  techniques.^   It  is  important  to 
develop  the  procedures  investigated  in  the  current  study  ttito  fully  ^ 
reliable  and  repli cable  packages  that  can  be  applied  to  parents  and 
children  exhibiting  a  variety  of  language  problems.  Assessment 
protocols^'and  criteria  for  parent  and  child  performance  shoirid  be 
included  i^n  these  procedures.    Itj's  similarly  .^important  to  cjevelop 
specific  procedures  for  training  new  parent  trainers*  to  train  other 
parents. 

The  primary  criticism  of  many  language  intervention  techniques 
is  that  they  do  not  produce  generalized  and  readily  maintained  effects. 
While  training  may  promote  acquisition  of  new  responses  during  the  ,  . 
training  sessionr,  the  child  does  not  use  these  responses  in  other 
settings  with  other  people  to  express  new  communication  intentions.  • 
Training  parents  as  incidental  teachers  may  have  some  unique  advantages 
in  terms  of  maintenance  and  generalization  of  child  skills,  since  the 
training  occurs  in  the  context  of  functional,  naturalistic  interac- .  " 
fions.    The  assessment  of  the  long-term  general izatioir  and  maintenance 
(by  both  parent  and  child)  resulting  from  incidental  training  should  be 
a  primary  target  for  future  research.    It  is  likely  th^t  specific 
techniques  to  facilitate  p4rent  maintenance  of  teaching  will  be  needed 
and  efforts  shounsi  be  directed  toward  developing  such  procedures. 
Finally,  incidental  teaching  may  be  a  means  for  teaching  handicapped 
children  strategies  for  learning  language  from  naturalistic  interac- 
tions.   Divising  a  probe  strategy  to  determine  if  this  is  the  case  and 
altering  t^e  paradigm  to  insure  acquisition  of  strategy  as  well  as 
linguistic  content,  would  be  a  next  important  step  in  developing^these 
procedures  for  widespread  use.  )  ^ 
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2)  CHILD-CHILD- 

The  following  section  describes  the  Studies  examinitig  the  social  skills 
and  patterns  of  interaction  among  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children. 
This  series  of  investigations,  when  considered  with  tliose  proposed  irr^the 
two  subsequent  sections  (child-teacher  and  child-setting)  was  designed  to\ 
provide  a  description  of  the  ecolcigy  of  the  preschool  classroom  and  its  , 
essential  components:  The  chi-ta~emd  the  child  skills,  the  teacher  and  the 
teacher's  behavior,  and  the/setting  itself. 


ECOLOGICAi.  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION  , 

QUESTION  C:  '    WHAT  SXIAL"* VARIABLES  AFFECT  THE  SOCIAL  AND  PLAY  BEHAVIORS" 
OF  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED-  CHILDREN  IN  AN  INTEGRATED" 
CLASSROOM?  (Investigator:    Peterson)  •  • 


Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  early  intervention  programs  for  handi-  ^ 
capped  children  has  been' a  growing 'concern  about  the  type  of  educational 
environments  in  which  children  are  placed  for  special  services.  This 
concern  has  been  focused  largely  upon  placement  -issues  related  to  the 
school-aged  handicapped  child.    It  has  resulted  in  a  major  movement  away 
from  wide  scale  placement  of  mildly  handicapped  children  into  segregated 
special  education  classrooms.  This  educational  trend  was  given  an  even  ' 
stronger  impetus  with  the  legislative  endorsement  of  that  concept  through 
Public  Law  94-142.*  Under  the  provisions  of  that  law,  placement  of  handi- 
capped children  for  special  education  services  must  be  within  the  "least 
restrictive  environment."  .  '  .■ 

Although  the  mainstreaming  movement  has  been  focused  largely  upon 
school -aged  children,  its  influence  has  extended  downward  to. preschool  . 
programs  serving  handicapped  children.    As  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of 
thi§  concept  into  early  childhood  education,  two  service  delivery  models 
have  emerged.    Each  of  these  models  provides  a  different  method  for  ensuring 
that  handicapped  children  are  served  within  settings  that  include  normal  or 
nonhandicapped  children.    The  more  familiar  "mainstreaming  model"  provides 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  few  handicapped  children  in  preschool  programs  that 
serve  a  normal  majority.    Some  adaptations  or  modifications  are  made'  in  the 
educational  environment  or  activity  program  to  accomodate  the  handicapped 
child  in  that  setting.    The  second  model  is  often  referred  to  as  an  "inte-  ■ 
gr'ation  model."    This  approach  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  nonhandicapped 
children  in  programs' that  are,  in  most  cases,  initially  designed  to  serve- 
handicapped  children.    In  the  former  model .  handicapped  children  constitute 
a  very^small  minority  (usually  10-20%) .  _lfi  this  latter  model,  ratios 
typically  are  more  balanced,  althou^hjwrmal  children  are  usually  the 
minority  in  the  classroom  (usually  3(^50%).  , 

A  major  premise  .underlying'  each  of  these  emerging  models  is  that 
handicapped  preschool  children  will  profit  from  exposure  to  nonhandicapped 
children.    It  is  also  assumed  that  if  the  two  groups  of  children  are  placed 
ih  the  same  preschool  environment,  they  will  indeed  Interact  with  one 
another.    Mainstreaming  presumes  that  physical  integration  will  result  in 
social  integration  and  that  children  will  not  resegregate  themselves  .through 
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their  own  pi aymatfl  selections  and  social  play  behavior.    Furthermore,  it  is 
also  assumed  thaff  given  the  opportunity  for  handicapped  and  npnhandicapped 
youngsters  to  interact,  the  handicapped  ones  will  observe,  imitate,  and 
learn  from  their  nonnal  peers.    It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these 
premises  upon  which  mainstreaming  is-built  (i/i  part)  are  assumptions,  not 
established  fact.    They  are  assumptions  that  must  be  submitted  to  empirical 
study  before  the  true  effects  of  integrating  "handicappetj  and  nonhandicapped 
children  (especially  at  the  preschool  level)  can  be  known. 

Specific  research  examining  the  sodial  interactions  among  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped  children  in  integrated  and  mainstreamed  settings  has 
been  limited.    Only  during  the  past  4-5  years  has  empirical  literature 
begun  to  appear^n  social  interactions  and  play  among  integrated  groups  of 
preschoolers.  Wt- literature  basically  is  of  three  types:    (1)  literature 
that  has  examined  social  and  play  interactions  in  regard  to  the  frequency 
of  type  of  social  contact  between  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children 
(Guralnick,  1980;  Peterson  &  Haralick,  1977;  Ispa  &  Matz,  1978;  Fredericks, 
et  al.,  1978)  and  (2)  literature  that  has  examined  modeling  and  imitation 
that  occurs  between  the  two  groups  of  children,  and  (3)  literature  that 
describes  intervention  strategies  for  increasing  the  frequency  of  social 
contact  or  the  quality  of  interactions  between  the  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped peers.    Much  of  the  research  in  the  latter  two  categories  has  focused 
upon  th§  use  of  modeling  under  nonstructured  and  structured  learning  situa- 
tions as  a  means  for  eliciting  more  prosocial  behavior  in  handicapped 
children  (e.g.,  Apolloni,  Cooke,  i  Cooke,  1977;  Devony,  Guralnick,  &  Rubin, 
1974;  Guralnick,- 1976,*  1978). 

Jhe  use  of  peer  mediated  tactics  as  a  means  for  enhancing  integration 
•    of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  classmates  also  has  begun  to  aopear  in 
research  literature  (Strain,  1977;  Strain,  Kerr,  &  Ragland.  1979).  Research 
on  social  interactions  among  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  in 
integrated  and  mainstreamed  settings  thus  far  does  nit  suggest  that  handi- 
capped children  are  outwardly  rejected.    However,  neither^do  the  data 
mally  support  the  notion  that  handicapped  children  are  abtiye  participants 
in  classroom  activities  in' the  same  way  that  their  more  nonnal  counterparts 
'  are  involved.  There  is  growing  evidence  that  there  may  be  some  preferential 
tendencies  for  nonhandicapped  children  to  seek  out  certain  types  of  playmates 
for  more  complex  kinds  of  activities. 

A  considerable  amount  of  research  is  still  needed  to  understand  the^ 
social  dynamics  within  integrated  and  mainstreamed  preschool  settings, 
including  the  degree  to  which  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  peers  actually 
play  ^nd  associate  with  one  another.    Given  such  information,  the  need  for 
teacher  initiated  or  environmental  interventions  to  enhance  true  integration 
of  the  two  groups  will  become  more  clear.  Research  is  needed  to  examine  the 
/--'assumptions' described  previously  to  determine  whether  they  are^valid  or  , 
\  not.    If  social-  integration  does  not  occur  spontaneously  in  integrated 
V environments,  or  if  the  anticipated  outcomes  do  not  necessarily  occur  under 
such  models,  then  questions  emerge  as  to  whether  manipulation  of  teaching 
methods  can  bring  about  the  desired  results.    In  short,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  practical  questions  concerning  early  education  environments  that 
must  be  submitted  to  empiri car, study.  These  questions  are  especially  impor-  , 
tant  to  the  integration  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  since 
they^ relate  to  some  critical  components  that  are  presumed  to  be  critical  to 
the  social  ecology  of  mainstreamed  settings. 
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•  In  keeping  with,  the  major  goals  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Early 
Childhood ^Research  Institute,  the  research  described  here  had  four  major 
purposes:  .  . 

1.     To  document  and  describe  the  nature  of  social  interaction  and  play 

behavior  of  young  handicapped  children  in  integrated  preschool  environ- 
ments.   (Emphasis  vyas  placed  upon  free  play,  ngnstructured  activities 
*    typical  of  early  childhood  service  settings  where  children  are  free  to 
select  playmates  and  engage  in  their  own  preferred  fonn  of  play  behavior) 

2*  To  examine  the  consistency  with  which  patterns  of  social/play  behaviors 
among  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  .are  shown  among  groups  of  children 
in  different  integrated'  preschool  settings* 

3,     To  compare  social  integration  and  play  behavior tof  handicapped  and 

nonhandi capped  classmates  (a^)  across  specific  play  areas  in  the  classroom 
^environment  where  selected  types  of  toys/equipment  are  Jivailable  and 
'    (b)  between  classroom  and  playground  settings.  - 

4*     To  begin  pilot  research  on  intervention  strategies*  applicable  with 

preschool  settings 'that  can  be  used  to  increase  social  contact  between 
handicapped  and  ^lonhandicapped  peers.    The  focus  of  intervention  and 
the  experimental  strategies  were  to  be  derivatives  of  the  descriptive 
research  defined  in  J:he  previous  statements  of  purpose. 

To  achieve  the  ends  just  outlines,  this  project  encompassed  two  major 
phases  of  research:    Major  emphasis  was  placed  upon  Pha€e  1  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  base  of  descriptive/normative  data. 

Phase  1  -  This  involved  a  series  of  descriptive  studies  designed  to 

gather  descriptive/normatij/e  data  on  social  interaction  and  play 
behavior  of  handicapped  and  itonhandicapped  children  across  several 
different  settings  and  preschool  classes.    Data  were  collected  on 
10  cohorts  of  preschool  children.  This  included  a  total  of  40 
handicapped  subjects  and  33  nonhandicapped  subjects.    Due  to  the 
variability  of  play  behavior  characterizing  young  children  and 
the  complex  nature  of  this  research,  data  were  collected  on  each 
subject  for  extended  periods  of  time  (8rl5  weeks).    This  produced 
approximately  2200  units  of  data  per  subject  weekly.    Using  an 
estimate  of  approximately  10  weeks  of  data  per  sybject  for  73 
subjects,  some  1,606,000  units  of  observational  data  were  collected 
during  this  phase.  '  AlVdata  were  input  into  the  computer,  checked 
for  errors,  corrected,  and  reverified.    Summary  data  tables  were 
prepa^red,  checked  for  errors,  corrected  and  rerun  and  then  descrip- 
tive and  statistical  analyses  were  conducted  on  the  data. 


Phase  2  -  This  involved  a  pilot  study  on  a  teacher  mediated  intervention 
procedure  for  (a)  increasing  rates  of  social  interaction  between 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  peers,  and  (b).  increasing  rates, 
and  quality  of  pilay  behavior  among  selected  children  in  one 
class.  Intervention  was  designed  to  examine  the  effects  of  training 
on  social  behavior  among  b'oth  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
subjects. 


Brief  descriptions  are  given  for  each  of  the  four  broad  studies  and 
their  substudies  (Conducted  by  Peterson.    More  detailed  manuscripts  are  in 
preparation  on  these  studies.    Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  datir col  1 ected 
and  the  variables  and  subvariables  being  examined,  all  statistical  analyses 
are  not  reported  here.    Further  post  hoc  analyses  are  being  made  for  data 
being  prepared  for  publication. 

STUDY  5:    SOCIAL  AND  PLAY  INTERACTIONS  WITHIN  SEVERAL  PRES.CyOOL  SETTINGS' 

This  research  was  comprised  of  3  sub-studies  which  are'described  below 
as  Studies  5A,  5B,  and  5C.  ;  ^  ^ 

STUDY  5A:  CONSISTENCY  OF  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  AMONG  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDI- 
CAPPED  PRESCHOOL  GROUPS  ACROSS  VARIOUS  PRESCHOOL  GROUPS 
(Pi's:    Peterson,  Carta,  &  Pitts) 

Studies  of  social  interaction  among  young  children  within  naturalistic 
preschool  environments  present  a  number  of  difficult  methodological  problems. 
First,  preschool  classrooms  typically  contain  only  a  very  small  number  of 
children  (approximately  8-12).    Classroom  enrollments  are  even  more  restricted 
when  handicapped  children  are  included,  especially  the  moderately  and 
severely  disabled.    The  limitations  of  small  subject  samples  in  research 
are  well  .known.    The  presence  of  uncontrolled  intervening  variables  when 
studies  afre  Conducted  with  ?mall  and'  perhaps  idiosyncratic  subject  groups 
and  in  s^^ii4igs  quite  unlike  that  of  a  controlled  laboJ-atory  are  typical 
problems  that  plague  applied  researchers.    Furthermore,  because  young 
children  differ  considerably  in  their  social  and-tievel opmental  character- 
istics, findings  on  a  group  of  children  in*  one  presdhool  setting  may  not  be 
very  general izable  to  another  setting.    Whether  patterns  of  social  inter- 
action found  among  one  group  are  consistent  with  those  exhibited  among 
different  cohorts  of  children  or  across  different  preschool  settings  is  an 
empirical  quest/on  and  one  needing  research.   Yet  if  the  objective  is  to 
conduct  observ^'tional  research  of  children  in  their  naturalistic  settings, 
one  is  obligated  to  contend  with  such  small  numbers  and  attempt  to  validate 
findings-,  by  replicating  across  sites.    The  alternative  of  creating  a  larger 
subject  population  by  combining  data  on  children  from  several  different 
preschool  settings  in  order  to  increase  the  ji  for  statistical  analyses 
creates  equalfy  perplexing  methodological  issues.    A  myriad  of  uncontrolled 
variables  applied  differentially  across  sites  a.re  introduced,  which  may 
make  interpretation  of  data  equally  different.    Differences  in  the  physical 
size  and  layok  of  classrooms,  in  the  types  and  amount  of  pi  ay  equipment/ 
materials  avalilable,  and  differences|in  teaching  styles  of  staff  are  all 
known  to  affect  the  nature  of  .social  interaction  among  children.  Thus 
researchers  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  accepting  the  limitations  of  a 
small  number  of  subjects  and  using  greater  caution  in  generalizing  results 
£r  combining  data  across  classes  to  achieve  a  larger  subject  population  but 
thereby  pooling  data  from  very  different  social/ecological  settings  that 
may  not  be  particularly  compatible.    There  is  no  easy  methodological  solution 
to  such  problems.    Perhaps  this  suggests  a  need,  for  more  creative,  flexible 
approaches  to  na,tural  istic  research.    It  also  stresses  the  importance  of 
replication  across  sites  of  single  classroom  studies  that  involve  a  small 
number  of  children  to  deten^ine  if  findings  in  one  site  are  compatible  with 
those  in  other  similar  sites. 
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Purpose,    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
social  interaction  patterns  and  pl^y  behavior  among  integrated  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped  children  are  consistent  acrossj^ifferent  classroom 
groups.  Data  were. gathered  on  seven  different  QjllwKs  of  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  children  who  were  enrolled  in  integrated  (or  reverse- 
mainstreamed)  preschool  classrooms  to  examine  the  following  vHables:  (a) 
frequency  and  type  of  play  behavior  exhibited  by  H  and  NH  subjects  {overall, 
in  various  play  areas,  and  with  various  playmate  typejs),  (b)  frequency  and 
type  of  social  interactions  with  H  and  NH  classmates,  (q)  playmate  selections 
given  certain  availability  conditions  that  occurred  spontaneously  in  the 
free  play  environment,  and  (d)  social  clustering  of  children  in  the  various 
play  ar^s  of  the  preschool  classrpom  that  affected  who  was  in  proximity  to 
the  Ob selp/ed .^subjects  and  hence  available  to  them  for  social  interaction. 

Sub/ectsAettings,   .Each -cohort  represented  in  the  subject  pool  for  this 
s^ljdy  repAesented  a  different  class  group  of  integrated  handicapped  and 
nonhat!^TcM)pedj:hildren.    In  general,  each  cohort  encompassed  approximately 
four  handycappeci  and  four  nonhandicapped  subjects  and  each  subgroup  included 
approximately  two  males  and  two  females,    A  break  down  of  subject  character- 
istics is  shown  in  Table  7.1. 


In  order  to  standardize  the  environmental  settings  across  cohorts  for 
purposes  of  minimizing  uncontrolled  intervening  variables,  several  steps 
were  taken  prior  to  data  collection.    First,  classrooms  were  organized  into 
specifically  defined  play/learning  areas  typical  to  those  found  in  most 
early  childhood  environments.  Clear  boundaries  obviotis  to  both  children  and 
teachers  were  defined  via  furniture/portable  dividers,  or  lines  drawn  with 
tape  and  specific  types  of  play  material /equipment  were  designated  for  each 
area.    This  standardization  was  made  because  the  nature  of  toys  and  learning 
materials" available  to  children  are  known  to  affect  th^ir  social  interactions 
and  play  beh^tvior.    The  six  play  areas  were*  specif ied  and  then  schedules 
were  set  so  that  on  any  given  day,  three  play  areas  were  accessible  to  the 
children  (thus  play  areas  are  clustered  into  "rotation  1"  areas  and  "rotation 
2"  areas).  Areas  included: 


1.    Playhouse  or  kitche^ft  area 


included  child  size  housekeeping 
^furniture,  dolls,  tea  sets  and  pans, 
plastic  fruits  and  vegetables,  dress-up 
tlothes,  etc. 


2.    P.E.  or  gross  motor  area 


included  indoor-outdoor  play  equipment 
such  as  a  slide,  rocking  boat,  rocking 
horse,  hollow  balls,  a  cloth  tunnel, 
etc. 


3.    Art  or  creative  play  table 


4.    Table  work/Preacademic  Table 


included  such -creative/art  materials 
as  paper  and  crayons,  paints,  clay, 
materials  for  art  activities,  etc. 

included  academically  or  skill  oriented 
materials  such  as  puzzles,  parquetry 
cubes  and  cards,  sortingrmatching 
materials,  lotto  cards,  academic 
games,  etc. 
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5.    Manipulative, Floor  Play  area  -  included  construction/manipulation 

types  of  toys  -such  as  wooden  building 
blocks,  cars  and  trucks,  plastic 
animals-.  Targe  and  small  tinker  toys, 
miniature  houses  and  people. 

6^ free  Choice  or  quiet  area     -    included  an- assortment  of  p^lay  items 

such  as,  books,  puppets,  flannel  board 
with  story  book  felt  figures,  busy 
boxes,  and  other  "look-at"  items. 

7.    Miscellaneous  area  -    Included  the  space  between  formal ly 

designated  play  areas  where  children 
could  move  to  engage  in  their  own 
forms  of  self  initiated  play  without 
any  specific  play  materials  from  the 
other  defined  play  areas. 

k  second  method  for  standardizing^ environment^^-wa-s^o  define  teacher 
rples^and  responsibilities  during  .the  free  play  time.    Previous  pilot 
^tudies  conducted  by  the  investigator  had  Indicated  that  teacher  behavior 
and  reinforcement  particularly  affected  children*s  interaction  patterns.  , 
Since  the  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  spontaneous  play  and  social 
Interactions  between  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children,  the  following 
procedures  were  outlined-Jtominimlze  the  effects  of  teacher  interaction 
with  children  during  the  frqfe  play  sessions.    First,  three  teachers  were 
always  present  in  -the  classroom  during  the  free  play  sessions.    Two  of  the 
teachers  were  assigned  to  one^  of  the  three  play  areas  (usually  one  in  which 
children  might  need  assistance  or  supervision).    The  third  teacher  served 
as  a  '*rover"  and  supervisor  of  the  entire  classroom.    Second,  rates  of 
tMcher/ch'ildl interactions  or  reinforcement  were  standardized'  so  that 
telhsiiers  interacted  with  children  at  a  rate  of  3-5  times  per  5  minutes  or 
approx^atfely  one  interaction  each  1-1^  minutes.    Teachers  were  instructed 
to  aTlow  children  to  engage  in  spontaneous  free  play  and  to  avoid  manipu* 
lating  or  controlling  a  child's  play  activities.    They  were  to  reinforce 
only*  gfood  play  behavior,  assist  a  child  in  choosing  an  activity  if /the 
child  was  unengaged,  and  intervene  only  if  a  child  needed  immediate  help 
for  spme  reason.  Teachers  were-sp6cifically  instructed  to  allow  children  a 
freexhoice  of  play  area  and  o/ playmate.    Interactions  were  to  b6  brief 
dispensed  across  all  children. 

Experimental  Design/Data  Collection  Procedures.    This  research  was  designed 
as  a  descriptive  study  to  investigate  children's  spontaneous  socialand 
play  ttehavior  in' the  naturalistic  classroom  environment.    Consequently,  no 
experijTiental  conditions  were  created  and  no  manipulations  were  made.  The 
study  involved,  continuous  daily  observation  of  selected  subjects  during  the 
free  play  time  in  their  classroom.    This  was  a  regularly  scheduled  activity 
that  occurred  ^during  each  morning,  shortly  after  the  children's  arrival  at" 
their  preschool  center.    Free  play  consisted  of  a  30  minute  time  period 
when' children  were  allowed  to  choosevtheir  own  play  activity-and  playmates 
and  wefe  allowed  to  move  about  the  classroom  freely. 


Observations  data  were  collected  daily  using  a  time-sampling  observa- 
tion code  (Peterson  Preschool  Observation  System  for  Social  Interaction, 
1978)  which  was  designed  for  studying  social  interactions  between  integrated  ^ 
gorups  of  children.    The  observation  code  al  lows  for  recording  of  pi  ay -and 
interactional  variables  on  the  basis  of  30  second  time  intervals.  Data 
were  collected  on  a  complex  .array  of  data,  including:  ( 

1.  the  play  area  in  Which  the*"  subject  was  located 

2.  a  count  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  peers  and  teachers 

. .  who  were  actually  available  within  the  same  play  area  in  which 

the  observed  child  was  engaged.    This  allowed  ^for  the  categori- 
zation of  available  playmates-^as  handicapped  only  nonhandicapped 
only,  or  combination  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped. 

3.  a  designation  of  the  type  of  play  in  which  the  observed  child 
was  engaged.    This  includfed  no  play,  isolate  or  independent 
play,  associative/parallel  pi  ay  ,^  and  cooperative  play  (which 
was  broken  down  into  three\  basic  types  —  physical  cooperative, 
instructional  cooperative, \ and  general  cooperative). 

4.  a  des^gnati^  of  the  type  of  child  or  ch41dren  with  whom  the. 
observed  subject  interacted  \du ring     given  30  second  observa- 
tion interval.    This  included  no  interaction,  interaction  with 
a/handicapped  peer(s)  ,*  ^'nterkction  with  nonhandicapped  peer(s), 
Q(r  interaction  with  combinati\on  of  handicapped  and  nonhandi-  ' 

/capped  peers.    An  actual  count  was  taken  of  children  under« 
^    each  categorical  division  of  children  with  whom  a  subject 
could  interact.  \ 

5.  a  designation  of  "time-out"  intervals.    This  included  any 
event  which  temporarily  removejd  a  ch'ild  from  availabiVity  for 
play,  such  as  leaving  the  room  for  any  reason,  getting  a 
drink,  going  to  the  lavatory, /any  time-out  or  punishment 
procedure  or  any  teacher  action  which  rendered  a  child  in- 
accessible for  interaction  with  other  children. 

•  V 

All  'data  cl erks  who  collected  data  in  each  of  the  seven  research 
classrooms  were  trained  for  several  weeks  pnor  to  data  col  lection.  Training  * 
continued  untif  all  data  cl erks 'reached  the  criterion  of  8535. r el i ability 
and  maintained  this  consistently  for  4  days.  Continuous  reliability  checks 
were  made  throughout  the  study  at  alVsites,  2-3  days  per  week  on  each  data 
clerk.    Reliability  was  maintained  throughout  all  studies  at  852  or  above; 
average  reliability  for  data  clerks  bn  each  cohort  ranged  from  90-lOOX. 

Data  on  each  subject  within  eaqh  cohort  was  collected  daily  for  approxi- 
mately 8-12  weeks  during  a  30  minut^  free'  play  time.    During  any  given  day, 
each  data  clerk  took  data  on  two  supjects.    The  procedure  involved  the 
collection  of  data  on  one  subject  for' 5  minutes  using  the  30  second  observa- 
tion intervals..  The  data  clerk  th6n  switched  to  a  second  subject  for  5 
minutes,  returned  to  >the  first  subj'ect  for  5  minutes, -and  so  forth.  Thus, 
daily  data  on  each  subject  consisted  of  two,  five  minute  samples  of 


play  and  social  interaction.    Observation  schedules  were  created. so  that 
data  clerks  rotated  through  all  subjects  and-tOxallow  reliability  checks  >to 
be  made  between  all  ccMnbi nations  of  data  clerks  In  a  given  classroom  setting. 

T^esuVts>    The  purpose  of  this^studj^  was  to  investigate  the  consistency  with  ^ 
which  play  behaviors  and  interactional  patterns 'among  handicapped  and 
nonhandicai^d  preschoolers  are  consistent -across- several  different  classroom 
groups  (or  cohorts)  of  children.    Because  the  number  of  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  subjects  within  each  cohort  was  so  small,  statistical  tests 
were  of  insufficient  power  to  warrant  their  use  to  see  if  significant 

"  differences  existed-  between  cohorts.    Therefore,  data  were  prepared  by  . 
computing  cohort  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each  variable  by  play 
area  and  then  totaled  across  play  aVeas.  .  These  computations  were  made  for 
the  handicapped  subjects  within  each  cohort  and' for  the  nonhandicapped^ 
, subjects  within  each  cohort.    By  inspection  and  Visual  comparison  of  th'ese 
descriptive^asures^  a  perspective  can  be  obtained  of  the  consistency  of 
subject  behavior  agross  cohorts.    All  tables  at^  analyses  are* not  included 
in  this  Summary  since  they  are  so  numerous.    Grnei;:^l  results  are  summarized 

^  below.       '  • 

1.     Consistency  in  play  areas  frequented  by  handicapped  arid  nophandi capped 
children  across  cohorts.        ^  ,  .^-^    ^  , 

Descriptive,  data  summarized  in  Table  7.2  show  the  meWi  perceat  of 
time  spent  by  subject  gr^oups  in  each  of  the  classroom  play  areas. 
Inspection  of  means  for  handicapped  subjects  across  each  play  area 
sljows  some  variatiiin  across  cohorts.    These  variations,  however,  arei 
rather  close'to  theiaverall  populatiorf  mean  for  all  cohorts  (not  shown 
A         here  in  the  tables) •(^Cohort  means  appear  to  be  relatively  evenly  ^ 
distributed  around  the  grand. mean  for  all  cohorts.  That  is,  the  propor- 
tion of  time  spent  by  subjects  in  each  cohort  does  not  appear  to  be 
distinctly  discrepant  from  the  others.    Similar  patterns  are  shown  for 
both -handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects. 

2m     Playmate  availability  to  subjects  within  areas. 

fhe  social  clustering  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children 
within  play  areas  in  each  of  the  cohorts  is  summarized  in  Table  7.3. 
Playmate  avail ability^refers  to  what  playmate  types  were  available  to  . 
the  observed .subjects  in  the  various  play  areas  where  they  played 
"dilMng  any  given  observation  interval.    Social  clustering  as  it  occurred 
spontaneously  within  each  classroom  cohort  would,  of  course,  affect 

'  the  opportunities  H  and  NH  subjects^^uTd  have  to  interact  with  peers 
and  to  engage  in  certain  forms  of  cfWsocial  behavior.    By  inspection 

.  of  that  table,  no  one  cohort  stancd^ut  as  distinctly  different  from 
the  others.  Tihis  was  true  for  both  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  - 
subjects.  ,      '  . 

^    3.     Type  of  play  exhibited  by '^na^apped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects. 

Inspection  of  the  mean  percentages  for  each  type  of  play  by 
handicapped  subjects  across  areas  or  by  nonhandicapped  subjects  •?hows_ 
consiejerable  sirrrKlarity  in  the  amount;  of  no  .play/parallel ,  or  solidary 
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play  exhibited.  This  would  suggest  that  subjects  were  indeed  similar 
in  the  form  of  play  in  which  they  engaged  even  though  they  were  part 
of  different  classroom  groups.    (See  Table  7.4)'. 

4.  ^Playmate  selections. 


*SoniB  variability  is  shown  in  playmate  selections  on  the  various 
playmate  options  across  subjects  in  the  various  cohorts.    Yet  at  the 
same  time,  percentages  appear  somewhat  normally  distributed.  Since 
this  is  the  major  variable  being  studied,  the  environmental  and  child 
characteristics  affecting  playmate  selections  would  likely  produce 
some  variation  here' that  would  not  necessarily  suggest  that  one  cohort 
is  drastically  different  fnom  another.   Differences  are  nqt  so  great 
that  one  could  conclude  that  any  one  cohort  was  distinctly  different 
from' the  other  six.    (See  Table  7.5A  and  7.5B) 


5.     Peer  Interactions. 

Tables  7.6A  and  K6B  summarize  the  tsol ate/nonisolate  play  exhibited 
by  subjects  across  the  various  cohorts.    By  looking  at  th§  total 
figures  for  each  cohort  at  the  bottom  of  the  tables,  the  same  general 
patterns  of  peer  interactions  are  apparent.    Subjects  (both  handicapped 
and  nonhandicapped)  engaged  in  similar  proportion^  of  no  play,  isolate 
play,  and  nonijsolate  play. 

Pi scus s i on/Summary .    Only  a  small  part  of  rather  extensive  data  and^data  • 
analyses  on  this  study  have  been 'presented  in  the  suiranary  above..   Given  the 
data  shown  here  and  other  analyses  that  have  been  made  on  this  dati,  it 
appears  that  the  seven  cojjorts  were  quite- similar  in  type  of  play  and 
general  interactional  patterns.    There  were  none  so  distinctly  different 
that  one  might  question  its  inclusion  as  a  subpart  of  a  population  of 
integrated  handicapped/nonhandicapped  children.    This  evidence  may  suggest 
(at  least  for  these  7  cohorts),  that  if  integrated  sites  are  careful.1/ 
s.elected  and  stand*dized  in  some  ways  to  minimize  environmental  variations, 
that  subjects  across  different  social  groups  can  be  combined  for  gitoup  , 
analyses  on  the  social  integration  of  the  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
peers  in  each  environment.    If  it  is  indeed  legitimate  to  combine  such 
groups  to  create  large  subject  groups,  mdre  sophisticated  statistical 
analyses  may  be  .applied  to 'analyze  data  to  circumvent  the  problems  of  the 
small  numbers  ofvsubjects  typically  available  in  only  one  classroom  Setting. 
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Table  7.1 

DcsCRiMiOM  OF  SouecT  Giahactehutics  Uithin  £acm  CoJtOftT 


Cohort  1  .     Cohokt  2 


Cohort  3 


COHOKT  H       Cohojit  5 


Cohort  6       Cohort  7       Total  (All  £oi«<  ^is) 


3 

c 
J 

*l 

7 

53 

.Hale 

1 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

14 

FtiuLe 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

19 

3.10 

6.3 

3.9 

5.0 

Rancc  of  A0£S 

5-5.9 

^1.3-7.2 

5.1-6^.6 

2.10-3.8 

2.6-b.l 

»■ 

fill  -  Down's  SrHOHone 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

14 

CocHinve  DiSAtitiTies 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Piiy s  1  c Al/Ucukoloc  i c al  0  i  s ai i  l i  t  i e s 

1 

1  ^ 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

Sensory  ItifAiRneNTs 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

DCVCLO^nCNlAL  OCLAY 

1 

3 

n 

V 

u 

0 

0 

SftecH/UNcuAce 

^  1 

0 

> 

1 

0 

0^ 

1 

c 

MlLO 

1 

4 

i 

3 

2 

1 

1 

15 

1  IvWLnAI  C 

2 

n 

u 

X 
J 

1 
1 

2 

14 

SevCRc 

0 

2  , 

-  1 

0 

/  0 

1 

2 

6 

■» 

•     HiM8fH  OP  HoNMAfinirAppfD  Subjects 

3 

4 

3 

5 

H 

S 

23 

MaL£ 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

14 

Female 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

14 

3.11 

3.11 

11.6 

l<^.ll 

5.11 

4.2 

Rahoc  of  Aoes, 

3.0-t|.5 

3.6-*l.3 

*<.H.7  . 

^i.  1-5.0 

2.5**1.6 

2.iO-/l.ll 
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Table  7.2 


COHOUT  1 

(Sr  ;$  XC) 


PiAf  AnfAS  \tme  HAioiCArrEO  ako  fkWMAMOi capped  Chilmeh 
WitmU  Each  JpionT  Spiht  Tkcir  Timc  ih  CLAmoon  f«tE  Puv  A«tA$ 


CotOKT  2 

(Sr  79  li) 

n  X  s.D. 


Coiioj<t''3 
<Su  79  H) 


n  Z 


s.o. 


(F  79  H) 
H  1 


s.o. 


COHOilT  S 

n  I  s.o. 


CoHOur  6 
(F  SO  H-1) 

s.o. 


CoHOJiT  7 
(S^  80-H-B) 

ni  s.o. 


HAitDlCAPfCO  SUUECTS 
ttOtttUNOICAffEO  SUIJECTS 

lUnoi  CAPPED  SuiJECrs 
(^ttHANU  I  CAPPED  SuftJtcrs 

i:AN9 (CAPPED  SUUECTS 
(tOKHAMOtCAPpeU  Sut^CTS 

Hahoicappeo  SURJECIS 
.10((HANOICAPPEO  SUIJECIS 


13.90  16.83 

13.23  2.74 

6.63  2.26 

12.<i2  10.13 


16.71  11.14 
10J9  7.79 


9.61 
10.79 


12.06 
10.31 


24.95 
23.ti3 


5.55 
4.81 

3.45 
4.50 


9.11 
3.46 


11.32  7.35  19.33  10.37 
19.55    13.67     ^  22.63  3.32 


6  JO 
13.65 

8.93 
19.95 


32.70 
9.81 

31.37 
13.62 


5.85 
3.22 

5.34 
.63 


16.02 
4.32 

3.39 
9.12 


15.32  12.31* 
13.23  7.42 

12.55  8.05 

16.69  10.09' 


18.52  15.03 

20.96  7.03 

19.31  17.32 

14.35  6.32 


13.37 
11.26 


6.63 
4.34 


13.44  13.67 
21.97  14.91 


13.76 
14.10 


S.30 
8.^ 


22.30 
l/.Ol 

10.73 
17.83 

15.36 
13.00 


s.so 

4.73 

4.05 
10.01 

3.30 
4.47 


17.41  16.86 
12.20  1.73 


14.17  10.29 
15.25  10.96 


16.18 
17.^7 

14.16 
13.96 

16.60 
14,74 

16.66 
16.07 


5.05 
7.99 

7.33 
4.ti6 

10.34 
3.66 

5.96 
8.25 


Ka.m)ICap«o  S.iiiECTi  34.13  5.41  12.69  12.20  7.83  3.55  21.50  14.92  13.72  13.27  21.55  15.13  21.03  4,87 

llom^ANDiCAfPEO  Subjects  24.55  9.52  1  0.05  2.07  31.12  7.^1  19.31  3.03  19.72  3.14  23.13  10.30  20.70  3.74 

Hanoicappeo  $.jik.ECTS  6.26  2.39  1  4.84  4.84  8  .  34  5.19  7.54  4.99  12.59  2.38-  11.71  7.32  10.^15  4.26 

HoMiiANOiCAPPEo  SuiJECTS  9.51  3.02  17.50  t|.39  10.00  4.21  10.32  6.75  15.12  7.98  9.34  2.44  ^13.51  3.87 

IWwiCAfPEO  SuiJECTS  SM  .99  5.99  2.64  4.46  3.10  4.25  3.24  5.22  9.91 

IIONHAiioiCAPPEO  SuiJECTS  5.36  1.14  5.30  .  51  1.36  .91  3.63  2.38  5.85  3.94 
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Taible  7.3 

Type  of  Play  ExHiaiTEo  by  Handicapped  Mb  ftoNKAnoiCAPPED  Children 
Across  Cohorts 

—  Classroom  —  ' 


CoHonT  I 
(Sp  79  KG) 


Cohort  2 
(Sf  79  II) 


Cohort  3 
(Su  79  H) 


Cohort  4 
(F  7y  H) 


Cohort  5 
(Sp  30  II) 


Cohort  .6 
(F  30  H-1) 


Cohort  7 
(Sp  ai  HB) 


H  t 

S.D. 

N  Z 

S.D. 

HZ 

S.D. 

HX 

S.D. 

N  Z 

S.D. 

N  Z 

S.D. 

fix. 

S.D. 

\ 

c 

Ho  Play 

33.8^1, 

9.14 

35>19 

7.33 

•  35.33 

6.75 

29.75 

7.69 

27.70 

5.43 

24.44 

1.39 

30.83 

5.59 

Solitary  PCay 

24.32 

7.71 

3ti.44 

5.00 

24.56 

.3.68 

35.02 

6.71 

43.93 

2.61 

41.82 

3.22 

37.52 

9.60 

*    Parallel  Play 

39.13 

2.02 

27.70 

7.46 

36.56 

6.93 

ii.04 

3.9'4, 

31.19 

3.03 

32.72 

3.06 

29.75 

8.66 

CoopERXTivE  Play 

2.50 

3.86 

^  2.66 

2.12 

3.43 

2.74 

2.17 

1.31 

3.16 

2.89 

1.03 

.69  • 

1.39 

1.25 

U0miAWDtCA££ED  SUBJECTS 

Ho  Play 

25.27 

1.63 

1^  25.41 

3.22 

24.96 

8.72 

24.20 

3.76 

22. '12 

3.39 

19.36 

3.64 

23.07 

1.43 

Solitary  Play 

23.19 

5.64 

19.17 

6.10 

22.31 

9,46 

20.91 

12.63 

29.41 

15.73  ' 

34.71 

5.26 

39.60 

4.35 

Parallel  Play 

'17.55 

2.62 

^19.74 

4.97 

45.09 

X 

43.65 

9.96 

45.37 

11.90 

.  43.13 

4.31 

35.17 

4.69 

Cooperative  Play 

3.49 

2.30 

5.72 

1.11 

7.17 

6.20^ 

1.64 

3.35 

3.69 

3.00 

1.79 

2.14 

1.53 
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Table  7.4 


hrct  9f  h.AvrtAi(&  AvAiimi  im  Ahias  »IiMh  ItAttbiiArrtu  Aim  IU#MiUM«icArrU 

Sv»JtC1$  ilM<  DuillMO  fill  fUT 

4  tUMiCA^rCI  SmjUIS 


Cohqai  2 
(Sr  70  H) 
nl  $.0. 


Coiio«t  ) 

nx  t.p. 


ir  n  K> 

11  $.0. 


(f  lOll'l) 


fottCOT  7 

n  t  S.O.' 


niAiiott  1 

3.70 

37  .?6 

13.13 

17.77 

13.01 

3.tl 

3.17 

tU)MUuOICA>riO  UM.Y 

13.S0 

is.st 

3.96 

.6t 

1.3S 

11.27 

CoroiiuTlON 

20.SO 

It.SO 

75.33 

17  .IS 

66.31 

14.30 

l«  otic 

13.79 

0.33 

2.ts 

2.3S 

S.63 

5.M 

lUiioiCArrco  CbLv 

l.U 

2.S6 

30.29 

22.72 

12.37 

7.37 

13.0) 

6.71 

RofWAMOiCArrco  Om.v 

13.90 

9.W 

12.29 

9.33 

30.S1 

20.06 

12.65 

12.04 

ConiiRAiioii 

12.09 

13.^3 

S5.*7 

23.13 

69. 3S 

16  .U 

m>  Onc 

2.12 

3.17 

.9.01 

9. SI 

1.6^ 

2.3it 

^.96 

1.66 

^l!MiDiCArfio^M.v 

10.<iS 

3.92 

1S.02 

5.76 

31.29 

11.34 

10.6$ 

11.04 

(10NilA|.dlCApp(0  OKtl 

5.tl 

^.57 

13.03 

S.93 

11.17 

10.96 

12.76 

9,4) 

CoMiruTlou 

M.tt 

241. 39 

61. U 

IS  .S3 

S3.lt 

2Q.t7 

71.03 

17.67 

21  .OS 

19.10 

.<^.t9 

3.S6 

l.lS 

KAIiOIOrf£0  Oklt 

•0- 

•0- 

6.67 

7M 

9.32 

6.95 

S.65 

11.^9 

9.26 

16.0) 

3.16 

3.J0  ' 

1.19 

2,U 

-0- 

-0- 

ConiiiiAIIOil 

10.^ 

^.57 

2.21 

A66 

•0- 

-0- 

6.76 

7.22 

(lo  Onc 

ai.9^ 

22.37 

.17.95 

i9.4U 

7.37 

a7.S9 

11. 2S 

27.74 
14. Ot 
^S.23 
12.05 


9.16 
11.93 
72.11 

».0l 


30.37 
10.  S7 
46.64 
12.41 


1S.37 

t.96 
6.09 


2.77 
1.4V 
1.21 
4.43 


2.61 
13.94 
14.91 

9.29 


32.27 
6.07 

54.29 
7.36 


7.15 
5.4) 
I.OI 
5.71 


15.0)  7.02 

12.11  9.26 

63.42  10.44 

4.45  5.01 


2t.77  2.9) 

21.36  1.90 

53.01  12  .bl 

16.13  7.62 


20.50  13.M 

10.24  l.li 

6S.19  7. S3 
4.05  3.17 


13.71  e.70 

9.43  b.41 

71.04  10.66 

S.75  S.08 


25.03  17.17 

U.n  9.^1 

«.4l  ^.59 

19.42  10.04 


22.57 
7. SO 

62.73 
7.13' 


iS.04 
14.30 
65.43 
S.23 


22.36 
17.42 
52.45 
12.76 


15.91 
4.76 

19.56 
6.15 


13.13 
13.30 
17.11 
5.50 


12.10 
0.66 
21.61 
12.63 


4.63 

9.26 

'ISM 

36.26 

2.95 

5.3) 

7.53 

19 

1.35 

3.70 

2. CI 

4.17 

6.S6 

9.76 

I /A 

,.7.01 

).;o 

7.41 

-0. 

1.02 

2./0 

2.02* 

39.11 

20.3t 

72.43 

36.47 

39.75 

9.5) 

e6.22 

17.03  . 

ROlAliON  2 
Tahu  H^mtt,  AitiA 

ttAiifilCAiTCO  OkLV 

(i<Mtt(Am>iCAfpco  Omlv 

no  (kit 

HANOiCA^rCO  Ohi» 

l(0(utAltOICAI'»>EO  Onlv 

rio  On( 

Iau  CliOlCt  MCA 
HAittiCAfrcu  OiiU 
tloMUMDiCAmo  (kLt 

CoittlNATIOM 
HoOn£ 

tflSC^fiOK.2 
'MANiticAi>rCD  Ouiv 
tkuHtuHtiiCkfrio  Only 
ConiiNAllOti 

IJo  OhI 


•0-  •0* 

34. /2  )n.i^ 
57. 26.1) 

3.92  .  3.96 


11.50  7.15 

2.'j5  2.59 

34.01  5.07 

0.61  0.53 


1.77 
22.92 
63.23 

7.07 

-0.' 

"  2.1>6 

97.43 


1.53 
23.02 
15.37 
12.25 

-Q- 
4.'i^ 
•0- 
4.45 


22.53 
I0il4 
43.92 
9.34 


23.09 
4.14 

62.61 
4.55 


17.49 
3.75 

64.75 
9.00 

5.02 
2.49 
h02 
^9.46 


)J.27 
lO.S) 
26.Cl» 
5.36 


20.13 
4.04 

22.96 
5.30 

12.46 
7.13 

26.31 
3.64 

4.6J 
4.<i9 
5.73 
10.53 


2U.J3 
13. (iO 
S2.ll 
7.60 


9.19 
3.10 
16.43 
4.17 


3.31 
4.47* 


1.70 

2.00  ^ 

96.30  'Mo 

.  -0*  -0- 

20.96  15.20 

9.J2  3.43 


65.5^ 
5.66 

4.39 
5.)) 
5.55 


21.11 
).10 

6.74 
3.69 
5.)5 


31.19 

I.  1.  )4 
30.U3 

II.  56 


7.117 
3.(16 
3>.69 
0.96 


in.i) 
lo.)l 
1.60 


7.2) 
2.29 
7.b6 
1.63 


34.22  14.67 


12  9* 
13.J!> 
54.11 
13.23 

15.(9 
6.96 
0.96 

73.)9 


9.00 
6.13 
10.21 
12.60 

21.74 
6.45 
l.!^2 

2).43 


1/.24 

3.33 

11.17 

9.75 

57.79 

22.15 

2).U 

17. U 

14.43 

16.51 

23.32 

13.53 

11.55 

8.02 

lO) 

14.71 

53.20 

37. 6S 

55.13 

16.73 

40.6^ 

21.15 

43.4? 

21.  )5 

15.11 

14.6^ 

1U.37 

Sil 

9.03 

9.65 

7.48 

11.46 

13.00 

11.98 

12.27 

7.33 

7.10  ' 

12.79 

I3.ea 

16.31 

19.51 

4.45 

4.13 

5.15 

4.33 

6.04 

8.23 

52.  )S 

13.73 

13.24 

16.51 

t4.1'J 

3.51 

78.04 

12.37 

14.05 

0.33 

0.66 

2.77 

3.32  ^ 

5.13 

6.ti5 

)2.27 

26.32 

37.50 

2'J.W 

17.27 

U.57 

;o.n 

)7.)<» 

10.42 

'S.70 

2.71 

1.9) 

12.  K) 

11.33 

11.19 

10  SO 

40.60 

2<J.49 

40.Vt 

2).U 

51.65 

11.97 

«7.73 

/O.Sl 

16.41 

9.44 

10.50 

11.09 

11.25 

12.^7 

10.32 

tt?.'»2 

20.29 

24.16 

7.73 

6.67 

5.17 

7.S) 

12.46 

3. .^6 

6.52 

11.7^ 

14.05 

0.63 

1.63 

H.% 

6.12 

-0- 

.0- 

-0. 

2.36 

7.56 

2.25 

4.9k 

76.45 

29*'33 

13.31 

14.67 

9i:62 

3.33 

36. )2 

« 15.94 

l''3 


loiAU  (M.CoriOlfJOMl. 

llAHi'ifAmn  (Viiv 

-ERIC  

.J  I.  .     C  A 


4.37  1.77 

li.W  1  '»0 

54.61  7.  JO 

28.21  7.56 


20.35 
3,37 
42.53 
23.63 


5.36 
1.62 
S.t;2 
3.06 


15.67 
9.72 
51.03 
23.52 


4.25 
l.^'i 
6.3) 
5.50 


12.)1  2.69 
1.24 

26.49  3.17 


20.29 
10.5S 
)3.62 
30.54 


3.90 
7.27 
6.79 
5.03 


21.37 
10.36 

23.73 


2.04 
2.19 
5.99 
7.26 


16.60  4.52 

3.53  1.46 

45.74  6.82 

29.32  3.54 


lb.53 
9.70 
46.48 
27.35 


e.07 
•2.91 
7M 
4.95 


J-1A2 


Table  7.5A- 

PUYttATE  SeUCTIONS  fty  (lAMOICA^^EO  AND  iiONHAHJICAPPCD  OflCoXEN 

ViTHiN  Cohorts  Across  Vauious'^uy  AntAsnKlHE  Cuslffbon 


KAHoiCAffCo  Subjects 


Cotmt  1 
(Sp  79  KC) 

H  X 


s.o. 


Cohort  2 
(Sp  7S  II) 

H  I  s.o. 


Cohort  5 
(Su  79  II) 

.i  X  tfS. 


COHOAT  H 

<r  79  H) 
H  X  s.D 


Cohort  5 
(Sp  so  H) 

HZ  s.o. 


Cohort  6 
<F  30  H-1) 


s.o. 


Cohort  7 
(Sp  81  IIB) 

nZ  s.D. 


TOIAL 

Across  Cohorts 
.  M  Z  s.o. 


11  PLAYIIATE  SEUCIEU 
Vai  HMt\Al(,  SUECtEp 
COhftlNATlOK  fLAYrUTE 
no  ONE  SELECTED 


6.65 

«l.79 

13.2«l 

9.^6 

17.10 

10. /O 

9.9p 

3.31 

31.32 

19.22 

50.13 

10.24 

21.06 

11.  ao 

ia.77 

13.03 

26.  M 

5.12 

6.65 

.2.72 

3.S5 

9.87 

4.52 

10.57 

7.22 

'  10.47 

3.34 

9.11 

5.96 

3.72 

6.49 

12.16 

8.01 

Q,\6 

1.23 

<l.ll 

2.52 

2M 

2.22 

3.25 

4.99 

4.83 

4.76 

2.05 

1.32 

3.66 

4.S3 

0.67 

12.11 

76.07 

1.53 

77.67 

G.(i9 

57.36 

14.52 

S4.i>6 

11.57 

67.47 

11.65 

69.15 

13.56 

H  HAOXAIl  SELECTED 
tm  PLAtHAlE  SELECIED 

Combination  play^te 

No  one  SELECTED 


H  rLAYHAlE  SELECTED  v  14.30 
(HI  PLAYHATE  SELECTED  ^^J^.73 
C0M»  I  NATION  PLAVItATE  20.00 
tk)  ONE  SELCCHD  4S.40 


6.67 

11.55 

11.45 

7.11 

9.18 

3.14 

b.76 

5.87 

20.35 

21.22 

11.54 

7.51 

50.39 

25.85 

25.28 

9.e7 

21. ':6 

8.B6 

11. 41 

10.04 

9.57 

12.34 

10.11 

C.b2 

42.00 

14.15 

65.77 

21.65 

50.86 

52.27 

59.85 

12.71 

it  PLAYttAlE  SELECTED 

PLAYMATE  SELECIED 
COHSINAIION  PLAYMATE 
KO  ONE  SELECTED 

.  lAfiiXJfOilJLAfttA.  ' 
,  H  PLAVnMt  SELSCTtD 
KK  Pt  AYMAfE  SELCLIED 
CohftlNAIIOH  PLAYfUTE 
llO  ONE  SELECTED 


0 
0 
0 

100.00 


4.42' 
18.53 
10.78 
25.09 


•17.41 
22. al 
11.55 
48.21 


4.55 
G.76 
7.15 
9.02 


55.40 
22.12 
8.00 
54.46 


12.71 
8.95 
5.95 

17.37 


16.98 
52.69 
18.85 
51. IS 


2.50 
12.73 
15.  cO 

5.40 


21.04 

19.87 

21.79 

13.53 

8.09 

12.96 

10.66 

15.47 

6.04 

15.37 

6<89 

"^41.60 

5.24 

13.19 

15.97 

12.88 

5.53 

5.00 

5.00 

20.40 

7.73 

13.47 

9.30 

S0.58 

16.51 

57.32 

4.91 

54.53 

16.21 

55.33 

18.80 

21.12 

6.70 

21.99 

14.91 

26.92 

7.37 

22.90 

10.31 

16.59 

3.30 

14.54 

9.72 

9.8J 

6.11 

19.13 

11.23 

7.25 

6.54 

2.76 

5.27 

5.34 

10.41 

9./6 

10.01 

54.71 

15.15 

60.70 

24.75 

57.85 

16.02 

43.19 

13.17 

0 

0 

0 

11. OS 

24.7JL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.30 

10.61 

0.50 

1.32 

2.42 

10.19 

0 

0.43 

1.16 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.56 

2.96 

0.42 

l.SO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.73 

5. 56 

2.^ 

5.56 

0 

0 

1.00 

2.63 

0.89 

2.90 

0 

99.52 

1.17 

t>9.95 

22.43 

97.22 

5.56 

97.22 

5.56 

91.69 

10.61 

96.91 

1.36  ' 

96.42 

9.67 

5. CO 

2.75 

15.53 

ii.02 

26.15 

K.JO 

26.13 

17.15 

44.:s 

19.i>5 

It;. 37 

15.0S 

13.15 

6.9B 

10.42 

9.30 

n.69 

!0.G5 

3.:3 

6.15 

1.37 

5.50 

4.60 

39.01 

15.69 

64.35 

15.73 

19.  SS 

13.84 

57.89 

12.14 

25.09 

12.91 

17.14 

16.98 

20^45- 

11.67 

19.14 

12.07 

20.50 

S.74 

11.52 

6.87 

'  12.65 

8.15 

15.21 

13.<.5 

7.89 

3.26 

2.90 

4.04'  ' 

1.25 

5.37 

5.3a 

5.1b 

48.50 

17.92 

65.77 

21.29 

62.65 

17.19 

57.27 

17.14 

H  PLAYMAIE,  SELECItD 
(81  PLAYftAlE  SELECTED 
COHftlNAIION  PLAYIIATE 
IK)  OtlE  SELECTED 

Efl£E.jamKt-Afl£A_ 

H  PLAYr.AIE  SELECrEO 
flH  PLAYMATE  SELECTED 
COHAINAIIOH  PLAY^TE 
'lO  ONE  SELECTED 


19.01 

3.&4 

»  23.23 

21.35' 

5.80 

7.11 

5.95 

1.23 

7.58 

9.33 

18.65 

11.07 

11;60 

5.50 

15.52 

12.47 

22.76 

5.09 

9.  S3 

9.;g 

55.ul 

14.04  * 

22.59 

5.59 

5.64 

5.73 

6.16 

10.01 

11.12 

10.55 

16.  iM 

12.97 

12.57 

8.G& 

5.25 

4.0G 

4.07 

5.57 

9.67 

12.70 

0.40 

0.43 

17.53 

1.35 

7.63 

1.41 

7.51 

^7.57 

46.16 

7.45 

65.92 

25.50 

53.20 

9.S7 

61.98 

15.15 

86.56 

15.15 

57.59 

16.2tf 

65.28 

12.96 

65.05 

17.75 

7.07 

12.15 

15.  S2 

7.S2 

26.01 

9.52' 

11.51 

5.19 

14.11 

5.35 

11.  S4 

9.77 

15.36 

.3.o5 

li).61 

9.50 

8.32 

11.05 

7.93 

1159 

6.71 

4.55 

4.18 

4.56 

70.05 

11.19 

64.8^ 

13.47^ 

51.56 

16.12 

67.55 

15.91 

25.55 

9.03 

18.03 

10.75 

10.60 

9.93 

16. 

.10.55 

12.30 

4.03 

6.48 

2.74 

10.45 

9.06 

12.17 

7.75 

1.75 

1.33i 

2.26 

2.15 

3.14 

6.49 

1.91 

6.67 

60.12 

9.13  , 

75.16 

12.96 

75.76 

29.10 

66.36 

16.47 

111 


(i  flAtMATC  SCLECTEO  3.45 

NH  PIAY.^TE  SELECIED  20^51 

COM^IMAIION  PUYHAIE  12Tti7 

No  ONE  SELECUD  53.15 


2.« 

15.53 

4. OS 

18.:'6 

2.U  - 

.  11.05 

2.04 

1.1>0 

11.52 

3.96 

13.02 

5.41 

16.47 

1.93 

2.13 

5.4>) 

3.23 

5:45 

1.72 

7.70 

'1.80 

1.45 

69.69 

9,45 

53.44 

6.76 

64.77 

5.60 

13.51 

4.37 

19.01 

5.24 

15.59 

1.39 

15.12 

4.82 

11.52 

2.76 

9.69 

0,53 

9.99 

3.11 

13.32 

5.03 

5.05 

0.78 

5.05 

0.74 

6.27 

3.31 

6.4; 

3.22 

65.62 

2.91 

66.26 

5.63 

68.55 

9.U7 

65.15 

7.55 

(T1A4A) 
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Table  7.5B  . 

PLAYnAU  SCLCCnOMS  SY  llAimiCAPrED  AMD  (tOHHAllUlCAPPEO  ClIlLDKCN 
VIIHIN  COMOMJ  ACHOSS  VARIOUS  Put  AftUS  IN  IH£  ClASSKOOH 


KoNiiANOtCApptb  Subjects 


Cohort  1 
(Sf  79  KO 

M  X  s.o. 


COHOKT  2 

(Sf  79  II) 
NX  s.b. 


COIIOKT  3 

(Su  79  II) 
N  X 


S.O.i 


COMOKT  4 

(F  79  H) 
K  X 


s.D. 


^OitORT  S 

(Sp  80  H) 
HZ  s.o. 


Coitoar  6 
(F  aO  H-1) 


H  X 


s.o. 


Cohort  7 
(S^  81  liB) 
N  X 


s.o. 


Total 
Acfl03S  Conovs 

nz  s.o. 


II  fLAVIUTt  ULECTEU 
tXI  fLAVhATE  SELECTEO 
C0n«lNATlON  rLAYHAiJ^ 
Co  ONE  SELCC1E0 


30.21 

11.20 

3.60 

5.68 

19.99 

6.39 

4.70 

4.04 

1.33 

^.la 

22.54 

9.55 

10.52 

9.67 

13.03 

11.52 

5.87 

6.9<i 

36.19 

9.31 

30.75 

1.56 

4M.6S 

15.33 

33.00 

23.65 

20.24 

6.42 

12.90 

11.55 

27.60 

14.60 

17.03 

13.29 

15.28 

10.46 

9.54 

'  8.93 

5.10 

5.9^ 

4.27 

3.71 

7.33 

3,21 

1.S3 

0.36 

7.96 

a.S4 

^6.87  . 

11.2S 

44  .'Jl 

15.32 

39.69 

12.37 

45.54 

12.67 

49.33 

21.70  ■ 

49.^2 

13.18 

74.5/ 

12.41 

51.31 

17.30 

H  PlAYttATE  SELECTED-^ 

14.43 

17. U3 

7.81 

7.9U 

2.96 

5.07 

7.62 

19.79 

18.16 

12.83 

7.14 

22.26 

11.21 

14.96 

'  11.33 

tlil  PLAYHATE  SELtCUO 

11.04 

2.62 

24.59 

5.11 

4U.80 

5.14 

35.16 

22.68^ 

30.56 

16.ii3 

23.95 

6.51 

16.13 

5.26 

26.74 

14.46 

CortllHATtON  PLAYMATE 

21. % 

9.76 

26.93 

11.95 

20.27 

8.01 

23.31 

17.37 

18.72 

10.23 

7.79 

4.96 

16.22 

a. 32 

11. SO 

K6  one  selected 

48.70, 

11.37 

31.41 

2.89 

30.92 

11.50 

35.54 

36.15 

30.91 

14.81 

50.40 

7.53 

45.37 

6.77 

sm 

17.78 

H  fLAYKATE  SELECTED 

im  HAYHATE  SELECTED 

COMBlNAT  lON^PLAYNAU 

flO  ONE  SEUC1E0 
t 


22.66 
34.16 
16.71 
26.79 


13.61 
32.26 
16.50 
12.|41 


20.37 
35.95 
17.57 
26.08 


10.71 
6.33 

15.62  ' 
5.34 


22.06 
16.  b3 
9.76 
51.55 


18.17 
9.52 
10.08 


17.72 


y 


15.93 
35.81 
16.79 
31.45 


b.99 
25.77 
15.71 
26.79 


24.19  28.46 

34.95  23.45 

6.14  7.09 

34.69  27.55 


4&.93 
3.92 
7.34 

4^.29 


20.53 
2.23 
4.15 

13.05 


27.49 
13.26 
4.55 
54.63 


18.32 
5.72 
5.03 

14.32 


25.61 
24.89 
11.15 
33.36 


13.56 
21.01 
11.3? 
20.33 


II  fUY»lATE  SELECTED  ^ 
tilt  fLAYHATE  SELECIEOuF 

3.03 

5.25 

1.14 

2.27 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0  ■ 

1.92 

.  3.84 

0 

0 

0.76 

2.33 

0 

0 

y.64 

5.71 

0 

0  , 

,9.37 

9.33 

7.05 

4.36 

6.73 

13.46 

1.13 

2.63 

5.25 

7.43 

COHSlllATION  PLAYMATE 

1.43 

4.01 

4.21 

3. 40 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.96 

i.92 

U 

0 

1.42 

4.Q1 

> 

t*iO  ONE  StLEClEO 

.  92.58 

9.45 

90.55 

9.63- 

100.00 

0 

^.62 

9.4U 

92.94 

4.36 

90.38 

19.23 

98.82 

2.63 

92.58 

9.45 

lAAL&.KQftiSL^t4. 
H  fLAYruTE  SELECTED 
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STUDY  SB't-'AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INTERACTIONS  AND  PLAY  OF  HANDICAPPED  AND 
NONHANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  INTEGRATED  PRESCHOOL  ENVIRONMENTS 
(PI:  Peterson) 

Wh^ile  mainstreaming  of  young  handicapped  children  into  regular  early 
childhood  center  appears  to  be  a  theoretically  viable  alternative  for  . 
providing  early  intervention  services  "TO  selected  children,  the  assumptions 
underlying  Its  practice  are  subject  to  question.    For  example,  does  physical 
integration  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  preschoolers  in  a  mainstr6amed 
environment  produce  actual  social  integration  between  the  two  groups?   Or,  - 
is  it, possible  that  when -given  the  numerous  opportunities  for  free  play  and 
social  activity  typically  provided  in  preschool s,  handicapped  youngsters 
and  their  normally  developing  peers  regroup  in  ways  that  are  counterproductive 
to  the  purposes  of  mainstreaming?  Does  the  mere  placement  of  the  two  popula- 
tions in'  one  preschool  (and  the,ir  simultaneous  participation  1n  tfie  same 
activities)  assure  the  benefits'  for  children  that  educators  assume  will 
come  from  mainstreaming?    In  view  of  the  current  emphasis  upon  mainstreaming 
as  an  alternative  mean-s  for  serving  handicapped  preschoolers,  these  questions 
are  important  ones.    It  is  a  relatively  simple  task  for  early  childhood 
centers  to  open' their  doors  and  enroll  handicapped  children  along  with 
other  normally  developing  preschoolers.    Or,  it  appears  easy  for  special 
early  childhood  intervention. programs  to  incorporate  a  few  normally  develop- 
ing children  ?s  models  into  a  previously  segregated  setting.    The  apparent 
simplicity!  of  either  type  of  "mainstreaming  and  the  popularity  of  this 
approach  can  lure  well  meaning  administrators  and  teefchers  into  creating 
such  programs  without  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the'real  responsi- 
bilities entailed  in  successful-  mainstreaming.    But  there  is  much  more  to 
mainstreaming  than  meets  the  eye.    Once  children  are  placed  together  in  the 
same  classroom,  the  task  of  providing  indiviflual ized  education  that  is 
interventive  in  nature  for  the  handicapped  child,  while  simultaneously 
integrating  them  into  the  social  and  instructional  mainstream  of  the  class-  • 
room,  presents  a  very  complex  set  of  issues.  Obviously,  physical  integration 
does  not  automatically  assure  spontaneous  social' acceptance  by  lieers. 
Neither  does  it  assure  that  a  harfdicapped  child  will  not  be  isolated  and 
separated  instructional ly  because  of  disruptiveness,  inattentive  behavior, 
or  thQ  inability  to  perform  the  same  tasks  as  other  children.    Or,  jn  the 
case  of  reverse  mainstreaming  where  nonhandicapped  children  are  integrated 
with  a  majority  of  handicapped  preschoolers,  there  is  not  automatic  assurance 
that  they  too  will  be  included  appropriately. 

Successful  mainstreaming  thus  means  that  a  child  must  be  (a)  temporally 
integrated  (spends  a  meaningful  amount  of  time  w'ith  other  peers),  (b) 
socially  integrated  (in  that  there  is  no  isolation  pr  rejection  and  that  a 
child  indeed  associates  and  interacts  with  peers  in  meaningful  ways),  and 
^  (c)  instructional l.y  integrated  (there  is  a  sharing  in  the  instructional 

environment  that  allows  a  handicapped  child  to  interact  with  and  work  with 
nonhandicapped  peers).    Thus  if  successful  mainstreaming,  according  to  this 
definition,  is  to  be  achieved,  it  .would  appear  dependent  upon  two  inter- 
related variables:    (1)  mutual  associ'ation  or  social  proximity  of  handicapped 
children  with  their  normally  developing  peers  during  class  activities,  and 
A  (2)  a  meaningful  level  of  interaction  between  the  two  subpopulations  of 

children.   This  raises  an  important  issue:    Whether  spontaneous  interaction 
patterns  and  playmate  selections,  and  overall  forms  of  play  behavior  exhibited 
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among  integrated  groups  of  preschoolers  produce  a  level  of  social  interchang 
that  enables  the  goals  of  ma inst reaming  to  be  realized.    It  is  to  this 
question  'that  the  present  research  study  is  addressed. 

Pu rpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the  peer  interactions 
and  isolate/nonisolate  play  behaviors  exhibited\by  27  handicapped  and  27 
nonhandicapped  children  during  their  free  play  activities  in  early  inter- 
vention preschool  enVirorimervts.    The  intent  of  this  study  was  to  examine 
the  degree  of '  integration  achieved  in  such  programs  as  suggested  by  the 
frequency  and^ quality  of  social  exchanges  among  mixed  groups  of  preschoolers 

Subjects/Settings.    Subjects  included  in  this  study  encompassed  3i  tptal  of 
27  nonhandicapped  and  27  handicapped  preschoolers,  all  of  whom  were  enrolled 
in  integrated  special  early  intervention  programs.    Integrated  intervention 
.programs  refer  to  thcTse  designed  primarily -for  handicapped  children,  but 
which  include  a  sma-lT  proportion  of  nonhandicapped  children  who  are  enrolled 
as  "normal  models."  Represented  within  the  total  group  of  subjects  were 
subsets  of  handicapped/nonhandicapped  classmates  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
same  classrooms.    A  'total  of  seven  (7)  different  classroom"  groups  are 
represented  within  the  total  subject-pool.    A  preliminary  analysis  of  data 
across  different  classroom  cohorts  suggested  that  subjects  .were  somewhat 
similar  in  their  play  and  interactional  patterns.   Thus,  it  appeared  legiti- 
mate  to  combine  subsets  or- subject  cohorts  rather  than  attempt  analyses  by 
individual  (but  small  n)  cohorts.    All  subsets  of  subjects  were  enrolled  in 
preschool  settings  vyhere  handicapped 'children  comprised 'two-thirds  of  the 
classroom  enrollment.    Nonhandicapped  preschoolers,,  •  enroll^  as  models, 
comprised  the  remaining 'third  of  each  classroom  population  in  which  the 
'subjects  were  a  part.  ,        .  ,  ' 

The  clasfrroom  settings  in  which  subjects  were  ^observed  involved  typical 
preschool  environments  in  which  specific  play  areas  were  organized  within 
the  room.  Each  play  area  (such  as  the^playhouse  area,  art  table  area, 
manipulative  floor  play  area,  etc.)  contained  certain  types  of  materials 
and  had  specific  boundaries  defined  that  were  apparent  to  both  teachers  and 
children.    These  play  areas  were  standardized  in  every  preschool  setting 
prior  to  data  collection  so  that  the  free  play  environments  across  each 
integrated  classroom  were  similar ^on  three  basic  criteria.    That  is,  (1) 
they  were  organized  into  the  same  play  areas,  six  in  all,  and  for  which 
three  were  made  available  to  children  qn  any  given  day,  (2)  similar  types, 
of  toys  were  available  and  placed  in  certain  areas  so  that  each  area  ^as 
similar  across  settings,  and  (3)  the  s^ame  sets  ^of  three  play  areas  wflre 
made  available  on  a  given  day  and  rotated  every  other  day  with  the  other 
'set  of  three  play^^^reas.    In  addition,  teachers  fn,  each  site  were  given  the 
same  instructions  regarding  their  roles  during  free  play  and  on  the  style 
and  frequency  of  interaction  they  were  to'irtlb  with  the  children.  Teachers 
were  given  feedback  by  research  staff  on  their  implementation  of  such 
interactional  styles  to  assure  that  "the  general  preschool  environment  was 
achieved  as  desired.    More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  classrol^  free  play 
settings  are  given  under  Study* 5A, .which  are  the  same  as  that  created  for 
this  study.  Those  descriptions  will  therefore  not  be  repeated  here. 

Experimental  Design/Data  Collection!    Observational  data  were  collected 

daily  oh  each  subject  (both  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children)  using 

30  second  observational  interN(^als.    A  tot^l  of  two  five  minute  samples  of 

.  ' 


data  were^obtained  on  each  subject  each  day,  five. days  a  week.    Over  a  8-10 
week  period,  this  produced  a  potential  ot  over  800-900  independent  intervals 
of  data  on  each  subject,  depending  on  absenteeism.  The  experimental  design 
and  data  collection  procedures  used  for  this  study  are  the  same  as  those 
described  for  Stgdy  5A  and  hence  will  not  be  reiterated  here,    (See  Study  , 
5A  for  more  detailed  explanation  of  data  col  lection. )/txperienced  data 
clerks,  who  had  been  trained  prior  to  the  study  on  me  Peterson  Observation 
System  for  Socfal  Interaction  (1978)  to  a  (nijiimum ^competency  Jevel  of  852, 
conducted  reliability  checks  2-^times  weekly  in/their- respective  research 
site<^    Reliability  was  maintained  at  all  times/at  no  less  than  85X  and 
average  reliability  across  observers  ranged  b^rtween '90-1002, 

Results/Discussion,    Numerous  comparisons  were  made  to  analyze  social  , 
interactions  and  play  behavior  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects. 
This  included  comparisons  within  grauDS/(Kor  NH)  and  across  groups  (H  x 
NH)..  A  few  of  those  analyses  are  prese)Fited  here  in  very  brief  form,  ' 

!•     Comparisons  were  made  between  handicapped  (H)  and  nonhandicapped  (NH) 
subjects  on  no  pi  ay/ pi  ay  acroafs  the  various  play  areas..  A  repeated 
Measures  ANOVA  comparing  grokips  on  the  variable  of  play  resulted  in  a 
significant  difference  between  groups  of  .01  (F  =  11.80,  p  =  0012,  df 
=  1,52).  A  significant  difference  of  .001  was  found  between  areas  (F  = 
334.93,  p  =  .0000,  df  =6^312).    Ho  significant  interaction  was  found 
(F  =  1.17,  p  =^  .3225,  dyT  =  6,312.    A  summary  of  group  means  by  ^rea  is 
shown  in  Table  7.7.  / 

2.  Comparisons  were  made  between  H  and  NH  subjects  in  regard  to  type  of 
play  exhibited  witmn  and  across  play  areas.    Type  of  play  was  analyzed 
in  regard  to  propc/rtions  of  no  play,  solitary  play,  parallel,  and 
cooperative  pi  ay /exhibited  by  subject  groups  (H  or  NH)  within  and 
across  play  areVs.    Table  7. 8A  summarizes  means  and  ^standard  deviations 
for  these  vari/bles  and  provides  marginal  means  on  variables,  across 
areas  for  H  and  NH  subjects.  ,  Repeated  Measures  Analysis  of  Variance 

«  tests  were  mn  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences 
between  H  a^nd  NH  subjects  the  type  of  play  they  exhibited  in  the 
integrated/ free  play  environment.    Results  of  that  analysis  are  shown 
»in  Table /.SB.    It  should  'be-noted  that  Repeated  Measures 'ANOVA 's  were 

fjn  on  efich  type  of  play  across  all  play  areas,  thus  results  of  four 
iffereflt  tests  are  summarized  on  the  table.    As  shown,  significant 
differences  were  apparent  (p<.01')  between  H  and  NH  subjects  in  the 
type  pf  play  ia  which  they  engaged.    Significant  differences  y/ere.also 
showrf  in  ^the  type  of  play  exhibited  across  areas.  -No  significant* 
'  inti5ractions  wej::e^ found  between  groups  and  areas.    Inspection  of  the 
meams  qn  TdtJTe7.8A  shows  that  H  subjects  engaged  in  more  no  play  than 
th4ir  NH  counterparts.    They  also  engaged  in  more  solitary  play  than 
m  subjects,    pn  the  other  hand,  ;bhe  NH' preschoolers  exhi^^ited  higher 
/ates'of  parallel  play  (45X  vs-^.  23%)  over  the  H  subjects  and  slightly 
/more  cooperative  play  (4.'5?  vs.  2.5%). 

3.  /  The  frequejicy  with  which  subjects  interacted  with  their  peers  was 

/  analy?ed  by  comparing  rates  of  isolate  and  nonisoUte  play  behavior. 
/    Means  and  standard  deviations , for  each  group  across  each  group  plus 


inarginal  means  are  presented  in  Table  7. 9A.    By  looking  at  the  marginal 
means,  it  is  apparent  that  H  subjects  engaged  in  more  isolate  play 
(35%)  than  did  NH  sut)jects  {11%).    The  NH  subjects;  in  comparison, 
were  engaged  in  nonisolate  play  In  49%  of  the  observed  Interactions 
ja-nd  H  subjects*  Interacted  with  peers  in  only  36%  of  their  observations. 
Repeated  Measures  Analyses  of  Variance  were  run  to  compare'  H  and  NH 
subjects  on  each  isolate/nonlsolate  play  across  each  of  the  sev^en  play 
areas.  Results  of  that  analyses  are  shown  in  Table  7.9B,    As  can  be 
seen,  significant  differences  were  indicated  between  groups  for  both 
comparisons  on  Isolate  and, nonisolate  behavior  (p<.01)*  Comparispns 
between  play  areas  on  the  isolate/nonlsolate  play*  variable  also  indi- 
cated significant  differences  (p<4)l)>  but  no  significant  Interactions 
were  shown. 

Peer  Interactions  of  H  and  NH  subjects  were  compared^  in  relationship 
to  thos.e  conditions  Were  certain  playmate  types  were  available.  For 
example,  w^en  only  handicapped  peers  were  available,  subjects  could 
engage  in  play  with  no  one  or  play  with  the  handicapped  peer(sj. 
Similarly,  when  combinations  of  playmates  were  available,  a  subject 
could  elect  to  play* with  (a)  no, one,  (b)  the  H  peer(s),  (c)  the  NH 
peer(s)  or  (d)  a  combination  of  both  H  and  NH.    Percentage  breakdowns 
on  whom  subjects  Interacted  witli  under  each  of  the  various  playmate 
conditions  are  provided  In  Table  7.10.    A  cursory  inspection  of  tha^ 
tab^e  shows  no  matter  who  was  ch^allable  for  play,  NH  subjects  were 
mor^e  likely  to  enter  Into  interaction  with'  them.    It  is  also  apparent  - 
that  when  only  one  playmate  type  was  available  to  NH  subjects,  the 
nonnal  subjects^nteracted  at  a  higher  rate  when  that  peer  type  was  NH 
rather  than  "H^jA  similar,  but  much  smaller  trend  was  shown  with  H 
subjects*    ifijfl^ting  interactions  were  sKown  when -combination  peers  ^ 
were  avallabl^lPFirst,  H  children  engage  In'^more  noninteraction 
during  such  times  than  their  NH  counterparts.    If  only  one  playmate 

.type  was  chosen  from  the  combinations  available,  NH  children  tended  to 
pick  like^ peers  rather  than  NH  peers  (28%  ^s.  16%).    On  the  other  .^^^^^^^ 

*  hand,  the  handicapped  were  less  discriminatory  and  played  at  relativety 
simiUr  rates  with  efther  H  or  NH  peers. 

Statistical  aocilyses^were  run  to  see  if  significant  differences 
existed  between  H  and  NH  groups  on  the .interactions  that  occurred 
under  each  availability  condition,   A  one  way-analysis  of  variance  on 
interaction  with  the  H  peer(s)  when  only  H  peers  only  were  available 
showed  a  significant  difference  at  .05  between  groups  (F  =  5.22;  df  = 
1.52;  p  =\0264).    Under  the  condition  when  NH  peers  only  were  availabl 
'a  significant  different  at  the  .001  level  was  shown  between  the  two 
subject  groups  in  regard  to  their  Interaction  vyit^  the  NH  peer(s). 
(F  =  16.05,  df  =  1.^;  p  =  *0002).    For  the  combination  available* 
condition,  a  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  was  run  to  see  if 
there  were  significant  differences  between  H  and  NH  subjects  in  their 
subsequent  interactions.    Significant  differences-  at  the  .001  were 
found  .between  H.and  NH  groups  (F  =  21.19;  df  =  1,52;  p  =  .0000). 
Significaiit  differences  'occurred  also  between  Breas  (F  =  12.98;  df  = 
2,104;  p.  =  .0000)  and  a  significant  interaction  was  also  shown  (F  ^ 
4.32;  df  =  2,104;  p  =  .0158). 
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V  5.     Final  analyses  were  n^de  comparing  the  type  of  play  that  occurred  with 

the  various  playmate  types.   A'  summary  of  means  for  NH' and  H  groups  is 
provided  in  Table  7.11A.    Repeated  analyses  of  variance  tests  were  run 
'to  compare  H  and  NH  groups  on  parallel  play  and  then  on  cooperative 
play  across  the  various  playmate  availability  conditions.    Results  are 
shown  in  Table  7.11B.    As  indicated  significant  differefices  at  ,01 
were  shown  between  groups  as  well  as  across  availability  conditions. 


TabU  7.7 

COHfMISOM  OF  PUY/IlO'PUY  Be>aviO»s£}WlllTE0  ir  HAHOtCA^^CO  AND  KoWWtDICAffS) 

SutJECTs  IN  YAxrous  Play  Axeas  wiTHm  Imtegxated  Pkeschool  CLASSKoans 

Hjuioiap^EO  Subjects  ftoNHAMOiCAffEO  S(;tjECTS 
01-27)  (H  -  27) 
 Heah  ;       SD  Mean  I  SD 

imm 

«o  PbAY                          18.96        iH  22  12,3^         o  7, 

PUY                              ai.OJ  S7.65 

Ko  PbAY                          '23.66         ^  3.  12.29  g  50 

Aw 

Jo  Play                           10.35          ^^^5  S.S^I 

PuY                              89.15-  31.36 

Ho  Play                           91.03         ^  59  85.50         ,t  a* 

PUY                               3.97  W.53 
Tailp  Voaie    .               '  . 

XoPlay      •                ^     17,07         ^0  53  15.37  ^3^57 

PuY                               82.91         ^  •  V\,ta 

»AN!^ULAT!Vg  FlQQW  Phy 

to  Play                           18.S3         ^  gc,  '  I3.q8  ,n 

PuY                              81.16  86.51 


fj.'  Pw*  29.W  23,53 

wif  70.32  •  75.1)1 
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Table  7,8A 

COMPMISOH  OH  TyP£  OF  Puv  EXHIIITED  IN  VaUIOUS  PuiY  ArEAS  IM  PntSCHOW. 
"FWEE  PUY  $€TT!NflS  lY  HaKQICAPPED  A«D  .'^ONHMDiafPCfl  SuWCCTS 


No  Puv 
Solitary  Play 
Parallel  Puy 
Cooperative  Puv 

No  Pur 
Solitary  Puy 
Parallel  Puy 
Cooperative  Puy 

No  Puy 
Solitary  Puy 
Parallel  Puy 
Cooperative  Puy 

fliac.  Arfa 
Ho  Puy 
Solitary  Puy 
Pa^auel  Puy 
Cooperative  Play 

^  Play 

iJOLITARY  Puy 

Parallel  Puy 
Cooperative  Play 

ih  Pur 
Solitary  Puy 
Parallel  Puy 
Cooperative  Play  V 

'Ao  Pur 
Solitary  Puy 
Parallel  Play 
Cooperative  Puy 


"AnoiHAi 
:io  Puy 
Solitary  Piay 
Parallel  Puy 
Cooperative  Puy 


Kamdicappeo  Suijects 
(h  -  27) 
Hean  :  SO 


17.07 

10.S3 

38.  S7 

11.26 

«.30 

16.76 

.77 

1.58 

18.  sa 

11.64 

11. 12 

21.15 

35.61 

IS.  03 

8.53 

23.60 

17.90 

12. 5S 

22.56 

32.<i2 

16.36 

1.32* 

2.1^ 

NoHKAMOICAfPEO  SuSJECTS 

(N  -  2h 

l^KH  I  SO 


1S.37 

14.22 

12.36 

9.21 

50.36 

13.  ni 

,  39.31 

19.79 

28,51 

U.38 

43.53 

15.60 

5.71 

4.94 

6,32 

23.77 

12. 3S 

12.30 

6.57 

2$*96 

12.59 

v24.S5 

13.24 

37.30 

U.30 

53.55 

U,73 

8.02 

9.87 

9,63 

6.78 

10. S5 

8.46 

8.73 

6.10 

35.39 

20.52 

23'.  51 

19.96 

52.35 

19.26 

61.51 

13.46 

.27 

.61 

1.23 

2.39 

91.03 

12.53 

35.23 

13. 4^ 

6.87 

10.25 

6.53 

9.09 

1.58 

4.54 

5.24 

8.71 

•  52 

2.19 

3.00 

7M 

29.15 
3S.13 
35.16 
?.51 


15.57 
25.71 
50.07 
2.70 

13.40 
32.75 
17.47 
6,26 

17.25 
32.35 
IG.53 
3.31 


23.53 
27.20 
14.33 
1.47 


10.57 

lit 

1.43 

10.40 
13.13 
U.51 
5.33 

14.30 
19.57 
17. S4 
4.26 
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F  Ramos  fon  HtftAuI  neisoRfc  LlSni  or  Vauiawci  oh  hn  of  Pur 


Vmiiaiilcs 

F  ' 

F 

f 

f 

Ko  Play 

Hi  61 

,0013'* 

,ooco** 

1.20 

.30W 

Sol IT Any  Plav 

8.58 

,O055** 

.0000" 

1,2'! 

,2864 

ParallIL  PiAY 

»0000** 

asVs 

XJ6 

,2291 

CoorfRAiive  Puv 

.0053?" 

IS.IO 

.oooo** 

.0623 

2  Df  -  6,312 

SIG  AT  J^l 

i 
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Table  7. 9 A 

CoN^AtUOH  OF  Isolate  t  Kohisolatc  Play  By  Hanoica^^eo  aho 

KONKANOICAffCT  PUCSCHOOLMS  |H  ImTECJUTEO  llASSWOM  £,^VII,0Wl6KTs 


I!a«!)ica*»€o  SuuecTs 
(h"27) 

fUAM :  s.o. 


KOKHAKOICAP^R)  SuUECTS 
(H-27) 


XlTCHfH  A»FA 
KO  PlAY 

Isolate  Puy 
HowisouTE  Puy 

13.96 
50.35 
30.70 

14.22 
13.66 
13.79 

12.34 
39.29 
48.33 

9.21 
19.73 
17.56 

rto  Puy 
IsouTE  Puy 
NoNjsouTE  Puy 

23.76 
30.11 
46.12 

12.« 
12.65 
lil.i<9 

•  12.30 
24.56 
63.15 

6.57 
13.2«i 
13.43 

Ro  Puy 
IsouTE  Puy 
Son  ISOUTE  Puy 

10.35 
35.99 
53.16 

3.46 
20.52 
19.21 

3.64 
23.42 
62.34 

6.10 
19.96 
19.5i< 

Ko  Put 
IsouTt  Puy 
NONisouTE  Puy 

Ho  Puy 

I  SCUTE  Puy 

flOHisouTE  Puy 

«AHIJ?yLATlvr  F.ont  P»  iv 

91.03 
6.37 

2A7 

17.07 
33.87 
W.05 

12.69 
10. 2S 
5.13 

10.63 
1^1. 2S 
16.89 

35.50 
6.30 
7.70 

15.57 
25.71 
53.71 

13.43 
9.03 
9.51 

10.57 
13.39 
14.39 

to  Puy 

IsOUTE  PUy 

fiOfiijouTE  Puy 

13.33 
'11.32 
itO.32 

U.64 
21.15 
17.07 

13.99 
32.98 
52.99 

10.40 
13.10 
13,09 

Flif  CWIICF  A»FA 

Mo  Puy 
IsouTE  Puy 
KoH ISOUTE  Puy 

23.57 
42.63 
33.79 

17.99s«^ 
22.56 
16. ^iS 

17.23 
32.85 
49.91 

14.89 
19.58 
17.87 

»o  Play 
Isolate  Puy 
flOMisouTC  Play 

29.15 
35.16 
35.79 

23.58 
27.20 
49.00 
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\   Table  7.9B 

F  Ratios  fcm  HcfUTEo  ncASUKEs  Ahalyses  of  Vauiamcc  on  Uoutc/Nohuoutc 
BcHAvion  Of  KAKOiCA^m  amd  lloNHANoicAfPEo  Suuccts  IN  Imtcuatco  Pae»chool  Sentms 


HAHOiafPto  vs.^ 

NotmAKOtCAPfCO  , 

F  P 

F 

Aaea^ 

P 

Inuractioh^ 
F  P 

Ik)  Play' 

11.62 

.0015** 

540.04 

.0000" 

l.U 

.3019 

UoLAU  Puvr 

8.11 

.0055- 

39.54 

.oooo** 

1.23 

■  ^  .2905 

HONISOUTC  PUY 

53.70 

.0000»» 

IS.55 

.0000" 

1.41 

.2033 
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*  Tablo  7.10 

CoiirARISON  OF  PUH  I^TCRACTION  tv  HANblCAPPtD  Af.O  UoNHAflDK Al'l'i  U 


lktl&KAPP£D  PiERS  AVAILABLE 

'Ho  Interaction 
Interaction  with  peer(s) 

llflijiiAtmi capped  Peers  Ayaiiaric 
No  Interaction 
Interaction  with  NH  peer(s) 

Combination  Pefrs  AvAiiARLg 

No  IWTERAqTION  •       .  ^ 

Interaction  with  H  peer(s) 
Interaction  with  HH  peer(s) 
Interaction  with  Comoi nation 


Handicapped  Subjects 


IIO»IHAtlUICAPPLb  SUBJLCIS 
(ll  -  27) 


62. 8C 
35.99 


59.72 

13.02. 

20.21 

15.30 


9.31 
9.115 

l''l.8G 
14.  £5 

3.07 
C.ll 
5.85 
4.83 


Mean 


S.D. 


54.61 

15.97 

15.17 

16.02 

42.54 

15.60 

57.05 

16.51 

38.28  . 

8.22 

15.64 

7.10 

27.82 

12.37 

18.26 

8.95 
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Table  7.nA 

CoriPAMlSON  OF  HamOICAPPED  and  MONHAilDICAPPEO  SUWECTS 
ON  hn  Of  INT£IIACT10N  WITH  VARIOUS  PuVfUTE  OPTIONS 


KAriOICAPP(D  SuiJCCTi 

(n  -  27) 
Neah  :  SD 


NONHANOICAPHO  SuiJECTS 

(h  -  27) 
Hean  Z  SD 


Parallel  Puy  16.19  3M 

Cooperative  Puy  ,90  .98 
MMnAWDtCAfPEii  PlayhitfUI 

pAftALLEL  Play  15,15  5.53 

CoopEWTivE  Play  .94  1.10 

COKBIHATJOH  PlAY^UTfC^^ 

Parallel  Puy     '  7.29 

Cooperative  Play  ,U5  ,66 


15.17 
1.05 

22.45 
2.67 

11.56 
.95 


7.09 
1.08 

10.99 
2.16 

6.56 
.97 


Total  ,1o  Play 
Total  Solitary 


100.00 


7.11 
9.40 


JflJ2 
100.00 


5.W 
12.6/ 
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Table  7.118 


F  RaTIOI  FOK  lUflATiD  HtAIUHe  AhALVJCI  Of  VAIIAMCe  OH  Ttpe  Of 

Social  Intcraction  txHiiiTED  »y  HAwaicAffED  amd  NoNHANDiCAPfED  PREscKooLe«$ 


HANOICAffED  V$» 

nONHANDlCAMED^ 

0 

Plavhate  Cokdition^ 

Interaction' 

F 

F 

F 

Pakalleu  Puv 

22.55 

.OOOO" 

20.53 

4.00 

.02 

Cooperative  Plax 

12.14 

.OOlO" 

13»82 

■ 

.0000- 

7.26 

.a 

1  Df  •  1,52 

2  Of  •  2,104 
5  Df  -  2,104 


*  StO  AT  .05 
tlQ  at". 01 
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study  5C:  COMPARISON  OF  HANDICAPPED  PRESCHOOLERS  IN  SEGREGATED  AND 

INTEGRATED  CLASSROOM  ON  SOCIAL  INTERACT.ION  WITH  PEERS  AND  PLAY  * 
BEHAVIOR  -    .  ■ 

(Pi's:    Peterson  and  Blackljourn) 

A  major  premise  that  underlies  the  integration  of  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  preschool  children  is  that  handicapped  children  will  profit 
from  exposure  to  nonhandicapped  children.    For  example,  it  is  typically 
suggested  that  the  nonhandicapped  peers  will  provide  more  developmental ly 
'appropriate  models  than  would  be  available  in  a .totally  segregated  setting. 
Nonhandicapped  children  would  thus  provide  greater  peer  stimulati/)n  and 
opportunity  for  social  and  play  interaction  than  would  be  possible  if 
handicapped  children  w6re  left  to  interact  only  with  other  developmental  ly 
deficient  models.    Many  of  the  arguments  or  projected  benefits  of  integrated 
or  mainstreamed  settings  have  been  described  and  elaborated  upon  by  a 
number  of  writers,  including  Guralnick  (1976  and  1978),  Peterson  &  Haralick 
(1977),  and  Bricker  (1978). 

The  dearth  of  empirical  literature  regarding  the  actual  effects  of 
integration  upon  the  learning  environment  of  handicapped  children  is  of  • 
concern  in  view  of  the  growing  use  of  this  approach  in  preschool  settings. 
An  examination  of  play  and  social  behavior  of  handicapiped  children  in 
segregated  and  integrated  settings  may  help  provide  infonmation  on.the  . 
effexits  of  the  social  environment  in  which  a  Ghild  is  a  part.    On  the  basis 
of  the  presumed  benefits  of  integrating  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
preschoolers,  one  could  hypothesize  that  handicapped  children  exposed  to  an 
'integrated  setting  will  display  a  higher  level  of  play  ^nd  socia.1  inter- 
actions than  children  in  segregated  settings.    The  basis  of  this  assumption 
lies  in  the  exposure  that  integrated  children  would  have  to  normally  developing 
peer  models.    To  date",  such  a  comparison  has  not  been  examined.  This 
study,  therefore  was  designed  to  compare  the  social  and  play  behaviors  of 
handicapped  children  in  an  integrated  setting  to  those  of  children  in  a 
segregated  setting. 

Purpose.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  social  and  play 
Behaviors  of  handicapped  children  in  a  segregated  setting  to  those  of  a 
matched  group  of  handicapped  children  in  an  integrated  setting  to  determine 
if  there  weravi^al  it^^iv^  and/or  quantitative  diffei^ences  in  the  types  of 
play  and  social  interaction  they  exhibit.'   A  segregated  setting  is  one  in 
which  the  enrollment  contains  only  handicapped  children.    An  integrated 
setting  is  prte  that,  is  primarily  designed  for  handicapped  children,  but 
includes  from  2a-50?  nonhandicapped  children  enrolled  as  peer  models. 
Usitig  a  30-second  observation -instrument,  descriptive  data  were  collected 
on  the  type  and  extent  of  play  and  social  behaviorf  of  children  in  each  type 
of  setting. 

Subjects.    Subjects  for  this  study  were  seven  children  from  an  integrated 
setting  and  seven  children  from  a  segregated  setting.  Table  7.12  provides  ' 
descriptive  information  on  su-bjects  from  both-  settings.    Children  from  both 
groups  were  matched  as  closely  as  possible,  across  age,  sex,  level  and  type 
of  disability,  and  length  of  time  in  intervention.    Children  from  the 
segregated  setting  were  five. girls  and  two  boys  whose  mean  age  was  5  years. 
Children  in  this  setting  included  children  in  the  mild  to  moderate  range  of 
mental  retardation.    Subjects  characteristics  are  ^unmarized  in  Table  7.12.  v 
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Children  in  the  integrated  setting  included  five  girls  and  two  boys 
whose  mean  age  was  5, 1  years.   These  children  also  displayed  disabilities 
in  the  mild  to  moderate  ranq^e. 

Setting.    The  segregated  setting  for  this  study  was  located  in  Topeka, 
Kansas  in  a  special  center  for  handicapped  children.    The  Special  Education- 
Early  Intervention  Project  preschool s  at  the  University  of  Kansas  was 
the  integrated  setting  from  which  the  matched  group  of  handicapped 
subjects  were  drawn-  The  segregated  setting  served  ^only  preschool -aged  ^ 
handicapped  children..  Approximately  12^  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
program  and  represented  a  variety, of  handicapping  conjlitions  from  mild 
to  severe.    The  integrated  site  located  at  the  University  of  Kansas  was 
a  special  preschool  classro^om  into  which  a  small  number  of  normally  • 
developing  children  were  enrolled  as  peer  models,  serving  approximately 
16  children.  Approximately  one  third  of  .the  integrated  classroom  children 
were  nonhandi capped  peer  models.    Handicapping  conditions  represented  in 
this  population  included  mental  retardation,  and  sensory,  orthopedic, 
speech,  and  heal th.  impai'rments.  • 

Specific  pla^  areas',  identical  for  both  sites,  were  determined  and 
defin^fed  by  the.  materials  and  activities\  within  them.and  included:  table 
work,  manipulative  play,  free  choice,  art,  kitchen,  physical  education, 
and  miscellaneous  play  areas.  / 


The  classroom -environments  within  the  segregated  or  integrated  ^ 
settings  ^where  subjects  attended  preschool  were  organized  XP^io^  to  data 
collectign)  into  clearly  defined  play  areas.    The  organization  of  the 
free  play  setting  of  areas  is  described  earlier  in.  Study  5A  and  will  • 
therefore  not  be  repeated  here.  . 

Experimental'  Design/Data  Collection  Procedures.    Since  this  study  involved 
the  observation  of  handicapped  preschool-fers  in  their  naturalistic  free 
pla^  classroom  environment,  no  experimental  manipulations  were  made 
utiVized  in  this  study.    Observations  we;,re  simply  made  on  sub'jects' 
social  and  play  behavior  exhibited  during  regularly  scheduled"  free  play 
times  in  the  classrooms  off  the  integrated  and  segregated  sites.  Daily 
observation  was  conducted  using  the  Peterson  Preschool  Observational 
System  for  Social  Interaction  (1978).    Detailed  procedures  utilized  in  t 
this  study  are  identical  to  those  in  Study  5. 

Data  Collection.    Data  were  collected  in  each  setting/site  for  an  approxi- 
mately  8  week  period  on  each  subject/   Using  the  Peterson  observation 
code,  data  were  collected  on  whisre  the  subject  played  (play  area),  who 
was  available  as  a  potential  playmate,  and  the  type  of  play  (no  play, 
solitary,  parallel,  and  cooperative)  in  which  children  engaged. 

Specific  procedures  used  for  dajta  collection  were  identical  to 
those  described  in  Study  5A  and  therefore  will  not^be  reiterated  here. 
See  Study  SA^for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  ^observation  procedure 


Resu'1  ts/Discussion.   Matched  subjects  from  the  segregated  and  integrated 
settings  were  compared  in  relation  to  the  type  of  play  behavior  they 
exhibited.  Interactional  patterns  were  also  compared.    Results  were  as  .  ^ 
follows:  '         "  . 

1.     Total  (Dean  percentages  on  type  of  play  for  intSgratefl, groups  aire  shown 
in  Table  7.13A.    A  breakdown  of  the  same  variab\es  by  play  area  is 
shown  in  Table  7.13B.    Repeated  Measures  Aaalyses  of  Variance  were 
computed  to  determine  if  there  were  significant  differences  between 
yintegrated  and  segregated  handicapped  groups  or  between  areas.  Results 
as  shown'  in  Table  7.13C  indj^ated  significant  differences  between  the 
segregated  and. integrated  subjects  In  regard -to  type  of  .play.  However,^ 
significant  differences  at  the  .01  or  .001  level  were  foOnd  between 
areas.   This  suggests  that  play  area  does  have  an  affect 'upon  the  type 
•     of  play  manifest  by  young  children  regardless  of  whether  they  are 

handicapped  or  not,    A  significant  interaction  between  group  (segregated 
vs.  Integrated)  and  area  (see  Jable  7.13B)  at  the  .01  level  was  shown. 
This 'suggests  that  there  were  differences  in  the  kind  of  play  integrated 
and  segregated  handicapped  children  engaged /'depending  lipon^the  particular 
play  area  in  which  they  Rlayed. 

1.     T?ible  7.14A  shows  mean  percentages  and  standard  deviations  on  the 
proportion  of  isolate  and  nonisolate  play  segregated  and  integrated 
subjects  engaged.  Figures  on  no  play  and  total  intervals  in  pls^y  are  ^ 
provided  as  a  reference  to  clarify  percentage  points.    Table  7.14B 
provides  results  from  Repeated  Measures  Analyses  of  Variance  tests 
that  were  run  on  each  variable  on  data  broken  down  for  all  play  areas. 
As  shown  in  the  table,  nonsignificant  differences  were  found  between 
segregated  and  integrated  grou'ps.    Differences  in  isolate/honisol ate 
play,  however,  were  apparent  between  play  areas  regardless  of  whether 
subjects  were  Integrated  or  segregated.^ 
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.  Table  7.12 
Characteristics  of  Handijcapped  Subject  Comparison  Groups 
IN  Integrated  m\i  Segregated  Settings 


 .  i —  

Segregated  Handicapped  Subjects  , 

iNTEGRATEO-HANDlt^lPPED  SUBJECTS 

Subject 

^Sex 

\Age 

Handicapping  Condition 

Severity 

'Subject 

Age 

Hanoi  capKing^  Condi  t  i  on 

Severity 

A,K,T. 

5-3 

'^)}s(Ual  Retardation 

Mild 

m.k'h. 

F 

Mental  Retardation 
*(Down'%  Syndrome) 

Mild 

•3';S.T. 

Developmental  RetardXtion' 

Moderate 

D.t.H. 

F 

Developmental  Retardation 

Moderate 

G.rl.T, 

HenTAL  RETARDATIOrf 

(Down  s  Syndrome) 

HOD^RATE^ 

E.H.H. 

F 

5-8 

Mental  Retardation 
^  (Down  s  SY^ROMe)* 

Moderate 

«J.T. 

Mental'  Retardation 
(Genetic  Abnormality) 

Moderate 

"  O'.R.K. 

F 

^1-3 

Mental  Retardation 
Orthope-dic  Disability 

Mild 

J.D.T. 

iMEfiTAL  Retardation 
(Down  s  Syndrom^) 

Moderate 

M 

5-7 

Mental  Retardation 
(Down  s  Syndrome) 

Moderate 

W„1.T. 

5-3 

DEVELOPMENTA.L  DeLAY 

(Cultural  Disadvantage) 

Mild 

„  C.J.H. 

M 

5-5 

Developmental  Delay 
(Cultural  .Disadvantage) 

Mild  *f 

«.A.T. 

.5-4 

Mental  Reta'rdation 
(^wN  s  Syndrome)^ 

Moderate 

r.a.hV 

*  * 

F 

5-1 

Mental  Retardation 
(Down  s  Syndrome) 

Moderate 

IBf) 


Table\l3A 

Irrc  Of  Pur  Cxmuitco  Hr  Scc«£cat£d  aiio  iNtfWAictf 

llAMOICA^ftO  PWSCHOOUHS  id  VmIOOS  CuSSHOOfi  Pur  A^EAS 


H  Suwtcn  H  SuuccTJ 

(S£6«CATeO  S£niHG$)  (iHTfMATW  -StTTlMCJ) 


Mo  Pur 
Soli  Tar 
Pajialul 
Coo^ 

?te  Fur 

SOLITAJir  . 

Parallel 
Cw 

(to  Pur  / 

SOLITAJIY  / 
P«AU£L 

Coop 

«o  Pur  . 

SOLITAAT 
PAJlAmL 

Coor 

Tailcwobic 
No  Pur 

SOLITAKr 

Pa«alu\ 

\ 

ttAHlPuunvP  Fify»  PtAy 
Ho  Pur 

cSOLITA«Y  ^ 

Pa^auel 
Coop 


Ho  Put. 
Soli  ta«/ 
Paj^alul 
Coop 


\ 


1'^ 

7.06 

20.91 

14.10 

15.33 

45.15 

13. Ml 

56.30 

19.37* 

^  32,02 

11.33 

6.55 

^  1.59 

-  2.03 

• 

\ 

2«J.30 

50.07 

29.56 

y  14.15 

13. 7t, 

23.92  ^ 

9.95 

36.14 

17.34 

40.97 

12.^ 

4.72 

5.54^ 

6.75 

13.62 

16.70 

12.22 

J.  46 

33.66 

21.59 

2-3.76 

.  15.47 

52.33 

13.39 

53.73 

10.40 

.3a 

.99  • 

.22 

.37 

94.54 

6.23 

4.13 

4.36 

3.13 

11.21 

0.00 

0.00 

9.03 

23.90 

1.17 

2.07 

.41 

1.03 

32.66 

42.75 

20.11 

5.61 

29.31 

,.20.35 

41.49 

9.14 

32.09  , 

23.32 

33.31 

9.33 

.93 

.J. 30 

.06 

.16 

23.15 

,^.20 

23.99 

12.21 

45.43 

16.79 

42.24 

17.00 

2^.57 

13.31 

31.14 

15.17 

1.33 

2.39 

2.57 

2M 

16.47 

12.09 

27.52 

1J.99 

53.23 

1*3.34 

39.30 

Id.O^ 

23.60 

20.16 

31.79 

7.27 

1.641  ^ 

3.t)0 

1.33 

2.12 

^^^y  »      32.16'  15.33 

^^i^^r  35,11  3^02 


30.96  7.15, 


0  J:>'ii  j.02  '    37.76  , 

^^'^'^^^  30.W  ll.t,2  -    31  3  7  12 


1.6i  1.32*1 
V 


T-1C3' 


Study  5C 
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Table  7J3B 

Tycc  Of  Put  BcMAvioie 


H  Subject 5 

H  Suftsicas 

Ty^c  of  Put 

(Segaecateo  Settings) 

(iMrECMTED  SeTTINCS) 

Hean  : 

S.D. 

:  s.D. 

SoLiTAKr  Plat 

J8.95 

6.81 

'  36.45  1.69 

•  37.60 

14.21 

37.02    ^  6.39 

Cooperative 

2.02 

1.99  1.62 

(flo  put) 

^^0.61 

14.05 

24.54  7.62 

J 


tTable  7.13C 
F  Ratios  fo»  Rei-eATeo  t'^Amis  .A^auses  of  V»„A*ct  oh  hn  of  ?lm 

EXHI.ITEO  ,t  SeGR£G*TED-_A«,  I.-,T£G,AT«  Ha«o.c.p«b  P.tJC^oOCE.S  1M 

VA^tous.CtASsiiooM  Put  Aheas 


study  5C 
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Table  7.UA 


Play  acMAvion  or  Kamdicapped  Preschoocchs 
IN  Secmgatco  and  Integxateo  Settimo^ 


Trn  OF  Put 


H  SuuEas 
(Se^sregatec  Settings) 


H'SciiECTs 

I  InT  ECRATEO  >5£TT 


heam  : 

s.d; 

nEA;*  I 

S.D. 

Isolate  Puy 

38.93^ 

6.31 

l^M 

2.69 

A 

Kon  Isolate  Puy 

15.01 

39.02 

(«o  Puy) 

20.81 

W.05 

'7.62 

Puy 

79.37 

W,05 

ViM 

7.59 

JJo  Puy 

W.05 

7.62 

» 

J 


ir 
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Table-7.14B  ^ 

PATIOS  FOR  Repcated  Aeasures  A^mlyse^  of  Vauiance  on 

ISOUTE  A.ND  ilCNISOUTE  PuY  £XHIB1TE0  BY  SEGREGATED  AMD  InTECKATED 

HANDiaFPED  Preschoolehs  in  Vauious  Cussfooh  Puy  A«eA 


Vauiabus  •  * 

Integaatcd  vs.  Segfegated^ 

Afea2 

Intiraction^ 

F    .  P 

^P 

f 

F 

p 

No  Puy  ^ 

.00  .9388 

0.** 

l.^t 

.1970 

Isoute  Puy 

.30  .59W 

12.95 

1.27 

No«  Isoute  Puy 

.19  .6686 

22.C6 

0.- 

.ss 

V.5120 

\     ^  OF  -  1,12 

F  .01 

^^^^-6,72 

f 

^  OF  -  6,72 

*♦ 

N 

y 
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STUDY  6A:  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PLAY  AREAS  AND  SOCIALJNTERA'CTION/PLAY 

PATTERNS  OF  HANDICAPPED  AND  NONHANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  INTEGRATED 
•  PRESCHOOLS 

(PI:  Peterson) 

Other  studies  reported  by  Peterson  under  the  Kansas  Early  Childhood 
Research  Institute  have  examined  the  degree  of  social  integration  achieved  , 
between  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  across  various  settings 
(classroom  and  playground)^  Integration  has  been  assessed  in  relationship 
to  the  frequency  of  social  contact  between  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
classmates,  and  the  quality  of  their  play  with  one  another  when  compared  to 
that  of  like-peers.,  Integration  has^also  been  examined  from  the  standpoint 
of  playmate  preferences  of  Ft  and  NH 'children  when  they  were  in  situations 
'  where  certain  types  of  classmates  were  available  for  interaction.  While 
>    child  preferences  and  behavior  patterns  may  be  the  primary  factors /that 
influence  social  exchanges  between  children,  there  is  evidence  that^  play 
materials  and  toys  also  influence  play  and  interactional  patterns.  For 
example,  some  toys  are  best  manipulated  by  only  one  child.  To  expect  two  or 
more  children  to  play  simultaneously  with  them  likely  would  thwart  construc- 
tive play  on  the  part  of  either  one.    Other  toys  or  play  materials  are  more 
conducive  to  group  play,  sharing,  and  cooperation.    Wooden  blocks  and  cdh" 
structi on-type  toys  .undoubtedly  "set  the  stage"  for  more  interaction  to 
occur  between  children  than  a  table  work  activity  where  children  draw  with 
paper  and  paints  and  are  thus  encouraged  to  work  independently. 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  the  variables  that  influence  social 
interaction  patterns  of  children,  one  therefore  cannot  ignore  the  potential 
impact  of  toys  and  the  envi ron|fiental  context  in  whic4i  play  Occurs.  Are 
certain  environmental  condi.tions  aiid  the  availablity  of  certain  types  of 
toys  associated  with  (a)  higher  infteraction  rates;,  among  children,  particularly 
'  handicapped  and  no1!handi capped  cUssmates  (b)  differing  types  of  play  and 
social  interaction,  or  (c)  differing  playmate  preference  patterns  across 
various  play  areas?    It  was  to  'these  questions  that  the  present  research, 
study" was  addressed. 

Purpose,    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  social  interaction  among  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children 
differed  significantly  according  to  the  play  area  in  whiqji  interactions 
occurred*  Play  areas  included:    play  house  or  kitchen  area,  manipulative 
floor  play,  PhE.  or  gross  motor  play  area,  art  or  creative  play  area,  and 
table  work  {or  academic-work  area).    Interactions  of  handicappeji  and  non- 
.  /hafidi capped  subjects  who  were  being  tracked  during  free  play  sessidns  were 
/    examined  across, the  various  play  areas  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  inter- 
actions  and  the  quality  of  interactions  with  (a)  handicapped  children  only, 
^/    (b)  nonhandicapped  children  only,  and  (c)  combinations  of  both  handicapped 
'        and  nonhandicapped  children.  ^ 

■  Subjects'/Setting.'    Refer  tp  description  in  Study  5A.  , 

'  Data^ Col  lection.    Data  for  this  Uudy  was  qollected  concurrently,  with  data 
.  collection  for  Study  5B.    Observations  wereXmade  of  special  groups  of 
'  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects  in  integrated  classrooms  on  a  daily 
'     '    basis  for. approximately  ,8-10  weeks  per  subgrc^up  of  integrated  peers.  Using 

^  ^  • 
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a  time  sampling  observation  strategy,  data  were  collected  on  the  basis  of 
30  secondM'ntervals  to  generate  20  intervals^of  data  (or  10  minutes)  per  day 
per  subject,  five  days  , a  week.    The  Peterson  Observation  System  for  SociaT 
Interaction  (1978)  specified  procedures  for  data  collection  on  a  complex 
array  of  variables.    These  variables  and  the  data  collection  procedure  are 
described  under  Study  5A  and  5B  and  hence  will  not  be  repeated  here. 


Experimental  Procedures/Design.    Like  previous  studies,  this  study  was 
descriptive  in  nature.    It  involved  no  experimental  manipulation  either  of 
the  preschool  environment  or  ef  the  procedures  used  during  free  play. 
Observations  of  selected  handicapped  and  nonhatidi capped  children  were  taken 
during  their  free  play  sessions  to  identify  play  behavior  and  interactions 
that  occurred  within  particulac  play  areas  where  certain  types  of  toys  were 
available.    Six  procedures  were  applied  to  provide  some  standardization  of 
the  physical  environment  across  the  three  research  sites.    This  Included 
the  following:    (a)  the  organization  of  play  areas  within  the  classrooms 
was  standardized  across  sites,  and  materials  that  were  to  be  placed  in  each 
area  were  specified;  (1?)  boundaries  of  play  areas  at  each  site  w^re  clearly 
defined;  (c)  specified  types  of  toys,  materials,  and  equipment  were  pin- 
pointed to  be  placed  in  certain  areas;  (d)  play  areas  were  rotated-every 
other  day  so  that  three,  aj4as  \iere  available  during  any  given  free  play 
period;  (e)  teacher/chilifl  rHios  and  teacher  roles  during  free  play  time 
wer«  standardized  acros/  Sites;  and"(f)  teacher  reinforcement  and  contact 
rates  were  standard4-2M  across  sites,    A  description  of  the  classroom 
set-up  in  regard  to  play  ^rea  is  given  in  Studies  5A  and  5B,  Procedures 
there  were  the  same  as  those  used  for  this  study. 

Results,    Extensive  multivariate  analyses  have  been  made  comparing  the 
effects  of  play  area  and  play  materials  upon  (-a)  type  of  play  exhibited  by 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  preschoolers,  (b)  playmate  choices,  (c)  type 
of  interaction,  and  (d)  occurrences  of  occupied  play  and  no  play  behavior. 
Some  of  these  data  have  been  shown  in  the  results  and  data  tables  presented 
under  Study  5B.    Data  will  not  1^  presented  here,  but  the  general  findings 
are  summarized  below,  > 

L     Play  areas  and  toys/materials  clearly  influence  play /patterns  of  young 
children..  Analyses  of  data  in  which  types  of  play  behavior  were  compared 
between  handicapped  and  nonhandioapped  subjects  (by  play  area),  revealed 
significant  differences  between  areas  (p  <.01)  in  the  amount  of  solitary,' 
parallel,  and  cooperative  play, 

2.  Significant  differences  were,  found  in  the  amount  of  isol  ate/nonisolate 
play  occurring  across  play  areas  by  subjects,  .  ^ 

3.  Playmate  preferences  seemed  influenced  to  some  degree  by  play  area. 
Overall  trends  were  .shown  for  nonhandicapped  subjects  J:b  prefer  like 
peers  in  areas  requiring  more  skillful,  agressive  play  (P.E,  and 
manipulative  floor  play  area)  whereas  greater  levels  of M'nteraction 
between  the  two  subgroups  occurred  in  areas  such  as  the  housekeeping 
or  kitchen  area. 
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4.     Handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  appeared  to  frequent  the  same 
play  areas  although  handicappgjd  children  spent  more  time  in  areas  that 
promoted  more  sedate  foms  of  activity  (e.g.  table  work  area).  Thus 
there  were  significant  differences  between  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped subjects  in  the  amount  of  solitary  play  exhibited*  Handicapped 
subjects  'engaged  in  significantly  more  isolate  behavior  than  did  their 
nonnal  peers  —  more  parallel  and  cooperative  fonns  of  play  were 
observed  in  the  nonhandicapped  children  and  these  forms  of  play  were 
often  exhibited  in  play  areas  such  as  manipulative  floor,  P,E,,  and 
kitchen  #  . 

In-  summary,  results  from  this  study  would  suggest  that  the  environmental 
context  in  which  play  occurs  and  the  nature  of  toys  therein  is  a  variable 
that  influences  how  children  play.    To  some  extent  jt  also  alters  playmate 
choices.  Thus  while  childyCjiaracteri sties  also  affect  interactional  pjAtterns, 
there  is  clearly  an  interaction  between  those  characteristics  and  the^ 
environmental  context  in  which  children  play.    This  would  suggest  that 
teacher  strategies  for  altering  social  behavior  of  children  could  focus 
upon  two  types  of  approaches.    One  approach  would  be  to  alter  environmental 
conditions  and  arrange  the  classroom  setting  by  selecting  toys /materials 
that  are  conducive  to  more  interactional  and  cooperative  forms  of  play.  A 
second  approach  would  be  to  affect  a  direct  intervention  with  selected 
children  by  training  desired  prosocial  behavior. 
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STUDY  6Ba        SOCIAL  INTERACTION  AND  PLAY  BEHAVIOR  OF  HANDICAPPED  AND 
NONHANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  IN  A  PLAYGROUND  SETTING 
(PTs:    Peterson,  Rettig,  and  Long) 


The  primary  focus  of  this  study  was  to  gather  descriptive  informatit)n 
on  the  social  and  play  behaviors  of -handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  pre- 
schoolers in  a  playground  free-play  setting.    Most  studies  to  date  have 
focused  on  the  free-play  behavior  of  children  in  integrated  classrooms 
(Peterson  i  Haralick,  1977;  Guralnick,  1981) •    However,  to  fully  understand 
the  dynamics  of  the  social  and  play  behaviors  of  integrated  preschool  • 
children,  it>is  important  to  examine  such  behaviors  across  different  settings. 
Examining  the  behaviors*  of  integrated  handicapped"  and  nonhandicapped  pre- 
schoolers on  a  playground  free-plciy  setting  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
study  of  their  behaviors  during  free  play  cl assroom  settings*    In  both 
settings,  children  are  fi«ee  to  interact  with  whomever  they  wish^  to  play 
with  whatever  materials  or  equipment  they  choose,  and  to  engage  in  their 
own  unique  forms  of  play  activity.  * 

A  playground  free  play  setting  introduces  environmental  variables  that 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  a  classroom.    First,  the  very  nature  of 
playground  free  play  is  to  exert  energy  —  to  run,  climb,  and  explore  in 
ways  not  possible  in  the  classrodhi.    Playground  settings  wi-11  also  typically 
offer  more  open  space  in  which  children  can  play  and  interact.    Second,  the 
play  equipment  and  materials  found  on  playgrounds  is  quite  different  than 
that  found  in  classrooms.    Play  equipment  on  the  playground  will,  by  necessity, 
foster  more  physical  activity  by  children.    Whereas  a  child^s  classroom 
free  time  may  include  make  bel  reve  kitchen  props,  art  activities,  or  block 
.play,  an  outdoor  play  period  will  provide  opporutni ties  to  run^  climb,  or 
spin  on  a  merry-go-round*  Given  these  differences  in  envirofimental  variables 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  types  of  play  and  social  interactions  of 
children  will  also  vary. 

The  following  group 'of  studies  focuses  specifically  on  playground  y 
social  and  play  behaviors  of  integrated  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
preschool  children.    Specifically,  information  will  be  provided  describing 
the  type  and  extent  of  play  behaviors  and  interactions  of  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  children  in  a  playground  f/ee  play  setting  (study  6B.1),  a 
comparison  of  play  and  social  behaviors  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
children  in  a  playground  and^classroom  setting  (study  6B.2),  and  finally,  a 
description  of  the  play  behaviors  of  a  specific  subpopulation  of  handicapped 
children  in  a  playground  setting  (study  6B-3).  ^ 

Purpose.    The  'purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  patterns  of  play,  and 
social  interaction  among  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  preschool  children 
outside  of  the  classroom  in  the  playground  free  play  environment.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  detennine  if  patterns  of  play 
and  social  interactions  between  children  differ  when  the  environmental 
conditions  and  play  opportunities  in  which  they  occur  ^differ-    The  frequ§ncy^ 
of  interaction,  the  types  of  interaction,  and  the  playmate  selections  made 
.-under  various,  playmate  availability  conditions  that  occurred  spontaneously 
on  the  playground  were  ^analyzed  in  this  study. 
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Subjects,    Subjects  for  this  study  involved  four  handicapped  children  (two 
boys  and  two  girls),  selected  from  the  SpeclalEducatlon  Early  Intervention 
Program,  Haworth  Hall,  the  University  of  Kansas.    Mean  age  of  the  handicapped 
subjects  was  5.6  years.    Mean  age  for  the  nonhandlcapped  children  was  4.8 
years.  Th^khandi capped  subjects  exhibited  severity  levels  of  disability  in 
the  mildjto  moderate  range.    Nonhandlcapped  sub^^cts  displayed  no  physical 
or  mental  abnomallties.  Subjects  were  matched  as  closely  as  possible 
across  ag^e,  sex,  and  length  of  time  in  the  program. 

Setting,  'iffts-  study  was  conducted  on  a  playground  .located  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  campus.    The  playground  was  a  95'  x  39*  fenced  section 
enclosing  a  grass  covered,  hilly  play  area  with  a  small  asphalt  area  designed 
for  young  children.    It  contained  an  assortment  of  play  equipment  that 
defined  specific  play  areas.    These  included:  » 

teeter  totters 

bouncing  animals  ,  ^ 

'  sand^  box 
bounce  board 

si ippery  slide  with  adjacent  access  tower 
'     cl  itnbinq  tower, 
roller  tank 

swings  (included  one  tire  swing  and  two  wooden  seat  swings) 
■  merry-qoTround  ^ 

make  believe  props  (included  a  picnic  table  and  three  mushrtom 
shaped  props) 

4  »  I 

climbers  (included  trees,  domes,  bridges,  ladders,  tires,  or-any 
'other  piece  of  equipment  that  children  could  use  for  climbing) 

equipment  (included  such  items  as  wagons,  tricycles,  or  balls  which 
could -be  used  on  an  asphalt  area) 

miscellaneous  (included  all  space  in  between  all  other  play  areas) ^ 

Each  of  these  13  play  areas  was'  specifically  defined  by  the  major  piece  of 
equipment  in  that  area.    Boundaries  were  established  around  each  defined 
ftlay  area  for  purposes  of  data  collection. 

The  social  environment  of  the  playground  setting  included  a  total  of 
28  children  who  were  all  students  of  one  of  two  experimental  early  inter- 
vention programs  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  -^oth  classrooms  were  on  the 
playground  for  the  same  30-minute  free  ptay  period.    Of  the  28  children  on 
the  playground,  60%  were  handicapped  and  W  were  nonhandicapped  models. 
Of  the  handicapped  children,  30^- were  classified  as  mildly  Handicapped,  60% 
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as  moderately  handicapped,  and  10%  as  severely  handicapped.    Both  classrooms 
were  noncategorical  and  contained  children  with  all  types  of  handicapping 
conditions. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures,    No  experimental  manipulation  occurred  ^ 
in  this  study  since  its  purpose  was  to  study  spontaneous  social  interactions 
and  play  activity  among  the  observed  subjects.      The  spontaneous  play  and 
social  interaction  data  were  recorded  by  six  observers  over  a  period  of 
approximately  10  weeks.    Each  observer  was'  responsible  for  taking  data  on 
two  subjects  daily,  one  handicapped' and  one  nonhandicapped  child.    To  avoid 
potential  observational  biases,  a  10-day  rotation  schedule  was  utilized  — 
with  each  observer  recording  data  on  all  the  subjects  in  the  study  an 
approximately  equal  number  of  times. 

Observations  were  collected  in  alternating  five-minute  blocks  using 
the  30-second  observation  procedure.  Each  observer  watched  and  recorded 
data  on  one  subject  for  five  minutes,  switched  to  the  second  Subject  for 
five  minutes,  returned  to  the  first  subject  for  five  minutes,  and  finally, 
returned  to  the  second  child  for  five  minutes.  Thus,  20  minutes  of  data 
were  recorded  daily  consisting  of  a  total  of  10  minutes  of  observational 
data  apiece  for  each,  subject. 

Because  the  descriptive  nature  of  this  study  required  that  children 
be  allowed  to  engage  in  unrestricted  free  play  behavior,  subjects  received 
no,  special  instructions.   Teachers  simply  conducted  outdoor  play  time  using 
.their  usual  procedures.  This  meant  ..tea  chfers  provided  general  superviston{^  . 
assisted  children  when  they  needed  help,  and  reinforced  play  activities^. 
They  did  not  enter  into  direct  play  with  children,  but  rather  left  children 
free  to  move  about  and  engage  in  their  own  choice  of  outdoor  play.  In 
addition,  observers  were  required  to  remain  as  inconspicuous  as  possible 
and  avoid  interaction  with  the  children.    Teachers  were  also  encouraged  to 
keep  their  interventions  at  a  minimum  to  allow  outdoor- time  to  continue  as 
an  unstructured,  free  choice  play  activity. 

Data  Collection.    Data^on  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects  were 
collected  using  a  time-samplirvg  observation  code.    This  code  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Peters^on  Preschoor  Observation  System  for  Social  Intervention 
(1978)  for  use  in  recording  social  interactions  within  integrated  preschool 
classroomj^  Peterson's  code  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  playground  setting 
l^y  redeffining  the  play  areas  from  classroom  areas  to  playground  areas. 
Basic  information  obtained  by  both  the  playground  and  classroom  versions  of 
the  code  remained  essentially  the  same. 

The  observation  ^ode  allowed  for  the  recording  of  a  variety  of  social  , 
and  play  interactions.    Data  were  collected  on  each  subject  individually.^ 
The  code  utilized  a  30-second  observation  interval  that  was  divided  into 
two  15-second  periods.    The  first  15  seconds^ere  used  for^the  observation 
of  social  and  play  behavior,  while  the  second  15-second  interval  was  used 
for  recording  the  data.    The  observation  code  allowed  for  classiflciation 
of  the  following  items  of  information: 


Play  Area>    Data  were  obtained  by  noting  in  which  playground  area  the 
observed  child  was  located  (e.g.,  teeter  totters,  bouncing  animals, 
climbing  tower,  etc.).    Classification  within  a  specific  playground 
area  required  that  the  child  be  within  that  "area"  for  t^e  greater 
portion  of  the  15-secdnd  observation  interval  (eight  or  more  seconds). 

Count  and  Categorization  (handicapped  6r  nonharfdicapped) .    This  involves} 
a  count  of  the  children. and  adults  who  were  potentially  available  for 
interaction  with  the  observed  child.    It  included  an  actual  count  of 
the  number  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  as  well  as 
adults  dr  teachers  in,  on,  or  touching  the  play  area  in  which  the 
observed  child  was  located.    The  observed  child  was  not  included  in 
the  count  within  an  area. 

Type  of  Play\.  The  type  of  play  in  which  the  observed  child  engaged 
was  broken  down  into  four  categories. 

a.  No  play  -  This  included  those  intervals  in  which  the  observed 
child  was  not  engaged  in  any  play  activity  with  a  piece  of  pla^*- 
equipment  chr  another  child. 

b.  Solitary  play  -  Solitary  play  oc(igrred  during  those  intervals  in 
which  the  observed  subject  was  engaged  in  independent  play  activity 
and  had  no  interaction  with  other  children. 

;  'Jl;^,  ^    ,  • 

c.  Associative/Parallel  play. -.This  involved  those'  iristances- ip^ 
wh,ich  the  observed  subject  was  playing  next  to  or  J:)eside  another 
ch'ild(ren)  who  was/were  also  in  play  with  materials  or  equipment 
from  the  same  play  area.    Parallel  play  requires  that  the  children 
not  play  together,  yet  be  close  enough  (i.e.  Hess  than  three.feet  - 
apart)  to  be  aware  of  each  others'  presence. 

d.  Cooperative  play  -  Cooperative  play^  invol ved  true  interaction  i n 
'  which  the  observed  child  engaged  in  play  wi±h  another  child  in  a 

'    (Mutual  give  and  take  activity.    This  included  such  activities  as 
giving,  handing,  or  cooperatively  throwing  batk  and  forth,  helping 
another  child  build  a  tingle  block  structure,  working  together  on 
the  teeter  totter  to  m^e  it  go  back  and  forth, -and  swinging  in 
which  one  child  rides  and  the  other  pushes. 

Playmate  Designation.    This  category  involved  a  designation  of.  "with 
whom"  the  observed  subject  had  interaction.,  .Ihus,  it  included  no 
interaction,  interaction  solely^with  handicapped  peer(s),  interaction 
exclusively  with  nonhandicapped  peer(s),  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Time-Out  Intervals.    "Time-out" ' interval s  were  recorded  during  those 
periods  in  which  the  observed  subject  was  unavailable  for  play  (e.g., 
going  to  the  bathro'bm,  getting  a  drink,  any  time-out  or  punishment 
procedure,  etc.). 

'  / 
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Results.    Specific  analysis  of  data  collected  in  this  study  was  examined 
through  broad  research  ^quf  stions . 

1.  Were  differences  present  betwe,en  groups  in  the  frequency  of  time  in  - 
defined  playground  pi  ay?    '  v       ,  ^ 

Mean  averages  were  compiled  for  each  group  of  subjects  on  the 
frequency  of  time  spent  in 'each  of  the  13  specific  play  areas.  Data  in 
Table  7.21  reveal  that  both  groups  of  subjects  spent  similar  amounts 
of  time  in  the  same  play  area§.    Data  in  Table  7,21  also'  indicate  that 
certain  play  areas  were  mtQh  more  frequented  by  both  groups  of  subjects 
than  others.    Subjects  spent  similar  amounts  of  time  in  the  same  play 

'  areas.    Data  in  Table  7.21  also  indicate  that  certain  play  areas  were^ 
much  more  frequented  by  both  groups  of  subjects  than  others.  These 
areas  included  the  miscellaneous,  climbers,  merry-go-round,  swings,  . 

'  ind  sandbox  areas.    No  significant  differences  were  noted  between 
groups  in  amount  of  time  spent  in  specific  areas. 

2.  Were^ differences  present  between  groups  in  the  types  jof  pJay  behavior 
exhibited  in  the  playground  setting? 

Tabl e  7^22uipdicates.that  the -only  significant  difference  between 
the  handi capped ?nd  nonhandicapped  subjects  occurred'  in  the  frequency  . 
ef  timet  spent  in  sol  itary.play.   Mean  percentages  for  handicapped 
'subjects  for  solitary  play*  were  found  to  tie  significantly  different 
from  those  obtained  for  nonhandicapped  subjects  (t  =  ZJ^j  df  =  6;  p< 
.05).  Differences  "between  groups  on  frequency  of  time  engaged  in  no 
play  and  parallel  was  only  6%.    Frequency  of  time  engaged  in  cooper- 
ative interactions  was  almost  identical'  between  groups."  Jhe  most 
frequent  fonm  of  R^ay  for  nonhandicapped  children  was  observed  to  be 
parallel  play.    Scn.itary  play  was^^observed  as  the  most  frequent  for" 
handicapped  subjects* 

3.  Were  significant  differences  present  Ipetween  groups  in  the  typeir 
of  playmates  with  whom  subjects  interacted? 

Data  summarized  in  Table  7.23  by  mean  percentages  for  each  group 
^       shows  that  "no  one"  was  selected  for  play  most  frequently  by  both 
groups  (63.25%  for  handicapped  and  58.0%  by  nonhandicapped).  When 
different  types  of  playmates  were  selected  for  interaction  by  sut)jects, 
a  trend  toward  interaction  withal  ike  peers  becomes  apparent.  Handi- 
capped playmates  were  selected  for  interaction  significantly  more 
often  by  handicapped  subjects  than  by  nonhand-icapped  subjects  (p^.OS; 
t  =  2.93,  df  =6).    In  contrast,  nonhandicapped  subjects  were  observed 
in  interaction  with  nonhandicapped  peers  significantly  more  often  than 
were  handicapped  subjects  (p<  .'05;  t  =  -2.54;  df  -  6).    These  results 
present  a  clear  preference  for  interaction  with  nonhandicapped  peers 
by  nonhandicapped  subjcts,  especially  since  nonhandicapped  chil.dren 
were  in  the  minority  in  the  playground  free  play  period. 
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4.  Were  differences  present 'between  groups  on  the  typje  of  playmate 
selected  for  interaction  within  selected  play  areas? 

Table  7.24  summarizes  the  mean  percentage  figDres  for  each  group 
of  subjects,  across  the  six  most  frequented  play  areas,  by  who  was 
selected  for  play  or  interactions.    Only  two  significant  differences 
between  groups  were  found.    These  differences  both  occurred  in  the 
frequency  of  interactions  with  nonhandicapped  peers  by  nonhandicapped 
subjects  within  two  different  play  areas,  sand  box  and  climbers.  In 
each  instance, Vionhandicapped  subjects  interacted  significantly  more 
often  with  nonhandicapped  peers  than  did  the  handicapped  subjects 
(sandbox  t  =  -2.98,  df  =  6;  cl  iml?ers  t  =  -2.53,  df  ^  6).    Although  not 
sigjiificant,  the  trend  of  play  with  like  peers  is  apparent  in  each  of 
the  other  four  ^reas  by  both  groups  of  subjects. 

5.  Were  differences  present  between  groups  of  subjects  on  who  was  selected 
fpr/play  giveh  certain  availability  conditions? 

Three  specific  playmate  availability , conditions  were  present  for 
each  child  on  the  playground:  handicapped  children  qhly  available  as 
playmates,  nonhandicaped  children  only  ^available  as  playmates,  or  a 
-  combination  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  available  as 
playmates.  No  significant  differences  in  type  of.  play  by  each  group 
was  found,  though  the  trend  of  play  with  like  peers  was  noted  when  a 
combination  of  playmates  were  available. 


/ 

/ 
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Discussion.    This  study  was  designed  to  gather  descriptive  information  on  ' 
the  play, and  soqial  biahaviors  of  integrated  preschoolers  in  a  free  play 
playground  setting.    In  general,  these  results  indicated  that  handicapped 
children  are  quite  similar  to  nonhandicapped  children  in  the  nature  and  . 
extent  of'their  play  interactions.    It  was  found  that  nonhandicapped  children 
do  exhibit  distinct  preferences  for  intervention  with  other  nonhandicapped 
peers-.  .This  preference  was  especially  pronouncejl  given  the  limited  riumber 
of  nonhandicapped  childr^en  available  as  potential  playmates  JData  . 

did  not  indicate  that  handicapped  children  were  totally  excluded  from  . 
interactions  with  their  nonhandicapped  peers.    However,  the  low  frequency 
of  jntelractions  between  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects  (10%) 
strongly  suggests  that  intervention  procedures  are  essential  to  foster  and  ^ 
mairitain  interactions  between  the  two  groups  of  children. 
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Table  7.21 


Play  Areas  Where' Handicapped  and  IIonhandi capped 
Subjects  Spent  Their* TimC  -  Playground 
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y    ^  4.00 

2.83. 

-  .30 

N.S. 

Cl<mbin9  Tower 

5.00 

4.69 

'    I  '3^,00 

2.16 

Roller  Tdnk 

1.75    .  , 

'    "  1.71 

.  3.00 

K83 

-1.00 

'  N.S^. 

'  *  *    13.50  . 

.  ^1*3.18 

*t  11;50^ 

9.38 

.24 

.  N.S.' 

Hake  Believe  - 

.25 

,  .5a 

.IS 

.96 

■■"J 

.93 

\   M.S.  V 

Merry-Qo-Round 

*    '  16.75 

'  13.55 

9.75'  • 

6.40 

<  N.S. 

Clin)6ers 

*      21.25  . 

~     '"6.85  * 

20.75 

c  .10 

N.S. 

Equipment 

.    .  .25' 

.50  * 

1.25 

1.26-*^ 

•1.48  ^ 

N.S.  • 

:  HiscelUneous 

*      24.50  . 

— —  

6.46  \ 

*  37.00 

12.03 

* 

0.83  • 

••N.S.  , 

*  indicates  most  frequented  areas 
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r\  Table  7.22  ^. 

Types  of  Play  Behavior  Exhibited  py  Hanoi capped/Nonhandicapped 
Subjects  4nTlay6round  Setting 


Playground 

Mean 
Perc^ent 

SO 

Ho  Play 

Handicapped 

26.00 

4.08 

,-1-47- 

NnnhAnd  i  r/innpd 

32.00 

7.07 

i 

Solitary 

Handicapped 

^37:25 

4.11 

2.74* 

Nonhandlcapped 

26.00 

7.12 

Parallel 

Handicapped 

? 

'  Nonhandlcapped 

30.50 
36.00 

3.32 
.  6.60  , 

-1.69 

Cooperative 

.  Handicapped 

6.25 

,  2.36 

.15 

'        Nonhandkappeii ' 

6.00 

2.45 

r 
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•  '    '       Table  7.23 

PuYMATE  Types' WITH  Whom  Hanoi capped/Nonhandi capped  Subjects 
Hir    .  InteracYej)  in  Puyground  Setting.  ''^  • 

(without  regard  to  availability) 


/ 

Plavground  "  . 

•  •  Playmate  Types  * 

Mean^^ 

.  SD 

;  Selected 

Percent 

\io  One  Selected    .  * 

i 

'    Handicapped  , 

^  2,22  - 

Nonhandi capped 

58.00  • 

4.83 

Handicapped  PlAymat£s 

^Selected 

Handicapped     ^  ■  ^ 

21,25  ' 

2.36 

Nonhandi capped  ' 

10.D0  < 

»      7.17  \ 

Nonhandi CAPPED  Playmates 

Selected  .  * 

Hfandjcapped^  ,  ^ 

8.75  ' 

5.32  ' 

Nonhandi capped  ' 

'  .  23.50'  * 

.  10j34  , 

Combination- PLAYtHATES  '^'^ 

Selected 

Handlca^pped^         .     '  "  . 

20.50 

•   25.^1  . 

.  Nonhandi capped* 

9.50 

s 

1 

5.00 

1^         _B  _ 

1     ,  K 

■To. 


r 


\ 


Table  7,24.  » 


^    Comparison  BETWEEN  HandicappedT'and  Nonhandicapped  Subjects, 
ON  Type  of  PlayhaVe  Selected  within  Each  Ru\y  Area  -  Playground 


Play  Areas  and 
Playmate  Typfs    •  .  • 

Handicapped  Subjects. 

Nonhandicapped  SubjectsJ^ 

t 

Mean  Percent  * 

•    SD  ^ 

•  Mean  Percent 

SD  ^ 

M£RRY-GO-R0UfiD         ^  \ 
,No  One 

'Handicapped  Playnidte(s) 
^ri|||ihan(M capped  Pldymate(s) 
Coflibination  PlaSnnate(s) 

V  20.50 
'  21.00 

:  1.50 

57.00 

7.14 
15.12 
2.30 
'  17.68 

i2.5ar 

20.75 
22.25  ' 
44.50  ' 

\ 

13.72  , 
■M.18 
23.82 
-  11.79 

1.03' 
.02  ' 
-1.73^ 
1.18 

<^ti£fm.^LI0E         .  ; 
Mo  Ort)^  j-^- 

Handicdpj[)ed  Playmate(s)    '  * 
Hon«»i¥olcapped  Playmateis) 
Combination  Play»iate(s)^ 

60.75  • 
.   .  21.50 

*      Vf:75  ^ 
-0- 

13.43 
12.26 
^  10.81 
-6-  . 

38.75 
10.75 
24. 2i 

26.25  * 

34.79 
12.58 
'  21.85 
*  35.54 

1.18 
1.22 
-  .53 
^1.61 

SWINGS- 

f<o  One  • 

iiandicapped  Playindte(s) 
Nonhan^df capped  Playmate(s) 
Comb  1  na  ti  on .  P 1  aym^  te  ( s ) 

33.75 
34.00 
31.50 

.50  . 

32.97 
32.70- 
46.25 
1.00 

,  26.25 
'  29.50 
'43.30 
\75  . 

/ 

^3.00 
'21.36  • 
>  20.60 
1  .50 

.42 
.23 

-  .47 

-  .28 

SANO'BOX  . 
No  One 

f  '    Handicapped  Playi»ate(s) 
^Nonhandicapped  Playmate(s)r 
^ombiriationv  Playmate^) 

55.25 
37.50  ' 
.75 
6.Z5  ' 

32.22  '  " 
29.29 
.96 
5.85 

17rOQ  .  . 
12.50 
54.50^ 
15.75 

23.11 
10.79 
' 36y01 
14.10 

4 

1.93 
1.60 
-2.98 
-1-.24 

CblMBERS 

Ho  One 

iiandicapped  Playniate(s) 
Nonhandicapped  Pldymdte(s) 
Co'mbi nation  Pla'yinate(sO 

79.29  , 
.  10.25 
8.00 
2.50  ^ 

.  1^.09. 
8.54 
4.97 
3.00 

61.00 
6.^5 

28.75 
4.00 

17.46 
4.03  - 
-15.65  ' 
■  4,69 

1.72' 
.85 
-2*53  ' 
-  .54 

MISCELLANfW*--^        *  /  ^ 
0^  No  One 

llaAdlcap^ped  Playiitdtc(  s) 
Noilihandi capped  Playiitdte(s)  « 
Combination  Playmdte($)  '  . 

'  •  96.00 
•  2.50 
J  .25 
^0- 

-^.58  . 
3.32 
2.50 
«0- 

93.25 
^   '      .75  " 
4.75 
1.00 

4.9J  ' 

.96 
5.12 
1.41 

'  .99 
1.10 
-1.23 
-1,41 

STUDY  6B.2:    A  COMPARISON  OF.  PLAY  BEHAVIOR*AflD  SOCIAL  INTEGRATION  'AM0N6 

HANOICAfPfeD  AND  NONHANDICAPPED  PRESCHOOLERS  ACROSS  PLAYGROUND 
^     AND  CLASSROOM  FREE  PLAY  ENVIRONMENTS 

(PI;    P-eterson)       '  ^  ,    v  , 

,  As  mainstreaming* and  integrated  programs. have  gained  greater  popularity  as 
alternative  approaches  to  early  intervention,  researchers  have  begun  to 
exainirte  the  .social  dynamics  among  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children 
in  Integrated  settings.    To  what  extent. the  "physical  integration  of  ^uch 
'  preschoolers  in  one  classroom  results,  i^i  actual  social  integration  has  b^n 
of  concern.    Studies  conducted  6n  tWs  issue  have  focused  upon  spontaneous 
social  interactions  of  children  in  the  classroom  environment  during  free 
play  activities.    Prelimihary  findings' suggest  that  pfeschoolers  do  not 
interact  indiscriminately  with  all  children  in  their  classroom,  but  instead 
*begin  early  to  show  preferences  for  certain  playmates.    Peterson'and  Haralick 
•(1977)  found  that  the  nonhandicapped  children  in  the  integrated  preschool  ' 
setting;  where  their  study  was  conducted,  tended  to  select  each  other  as^' 
sole  playmates  much,  mo  re  ^frequently  than  they  selected  handicapped  pefers  as 
a  sole  playmate/^   Similar  results  were  repprt'ed  in  a  study  by  Porter,  et 
^al  .^-(1978),  who  found  that  normally  develo[3ing  children  maintained  closest 
mean  proximity  to  like^peers,  (i.e.  normally  developing  classmates).    They  - 
also'  engaged,  in  various  types  of  social^ behavior  with  other  normal  peers  -  ' 
(i.e^ "vo<:al izat ions,  man  1  pill ati on  of  objects,  movement  patterns)  mor9>^often^ 
than* with 'retarded  classmates.  - .    '  < 

r        '  .  .   ■  ^  ^        \  ^     > ' 

\  Guralnick  fl980)  examined  social  interactions  amojig  preschpol  children 
who  represented  different  development^il '  1  evels  (i.e.  nonhandicapped^  mildly 
handicaprpedj,  moderately  handicapped,  and  severely  handicapped) .  ^  Resul ts 
indicated  that  Xa).  nonhandicapped  and  mildly  handicapped  groups  interacted 

**s1gnif icantly  "more  often  with  -each. other  than  expected  on  the  basis  of 
avajlability,  and  less ' frequently  than  expected  with  moderately  and. severe^ly 
handicapped  peers;  and  (b)  moderately  and  severely  handicapped  ^children 
interacted  with  all  groups  generally  at  frequencies  corresponding  to  their  . 

•  avaiUbility.'     '    •  '        •  ' 

^      While  this  research  literature  raises  some  question  about  the  ^soocial  ^ 
dynamics  within  mainstreamed  settings,  it  shijuld  be  stressed  that  this 
research  has  focused,  only  on  social  integration  within  pne  environment  — 
the  presc)iool  classroom.    In  order  to  fulTy  evaluate  £he  effectiveness  of-^ 
integrated  classrooms  f6r  promoting  social  integration,  social  interaction'  . 
wjthin  other  preschool  environments  needs  to  be  examined.    The  preschool 
playground  provides  a  very  effective*  additional  environment  in  which  to  * 
eval^Liate  social  interaction.    By  comparing  social,  interaction  patterns 

rfound"  in  the  classroom  with  those  found  on  the  playground,  tf)e  consistency 
of  interaction  styles  between  the  two  environments  can  be  measured,  that 
is,  it  can  be  detennined  if  social  intera'ctton'patterns  are  the  same  within 
both  preschool  environments  o^^  if  the  environment  tha?  the  chi^d  is  in  * 
affects  his/her  social  interaction  patterns.    In  addition,  other  Ecological  • 
variables  related  to  tbe  setting  wherein. the  activity  occurs  (such. as  the 
physical 'surroundings,  the  materials/equipment  available,  or  the  nature  of 
theiplay  activity  itself)  can  be  .examined  as  tp  "their  effect  upon  tfie 
socljal  interaction  faking  place  between  handicapped  and  nonh'andi capped   ^  , 
preschoolers.*   ,  %-  * 
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Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study, was  to  examine  the  socia^l  interactions 
and  playmate  preferences  of  handicapped  and  nonfiandi capped  .preschoolers 
across  two  different  free-play  environments  --  the  classroom  and  the  play- 
ground. ■  .  • 

Subjects.    Bight"  children  enrol'led  in  an  integrated  preschool  intervention 
program  served  as  subjects.    The  eight  subjects  included  four  handica^ed 
(H)  subjects  and  four  nonhandi capped  (NH)  subjects.    Each  subgroup  contained 
two  males  and  two  females.    The  H.^subject^  ranged  in  age  from  5-0  to  6-5 
years  and  the  NH  subjects  from  4-6  to  5-2  years.  The  H  group  were  all  , 
children  with  Down's  Syndrome,  three  of  whom  were  moderately  retarded  and 
one  mildly  retarded.  '  ^  . 

'Setting.    Playmate  preferences  of  the  H.and  NH  subjects  wer«  examined  daily, 
across  two 'different  free-play  environme^its :    (a)  in  the  classroom  during  a 
half-hour  free-play  time  when  the  childr^fen"  first  arrived  at  pr^chool ,  and  ^ 
(b)  on  the  playground  where  outdoor  free^play  occurred.    Physic^ .features 
of  these  environments  were  as  follows.  '  »  *  - 

The  31'  X  18'  classroom  was  divided  into  play  areas  or  centfrs  where  ^ 

play  materials  and  equipment  appropriate  to  the  area  were  available.  Three 

centers  containing  materials,  which  varied  from"  session  to  session,  were  . 

set  up  each'  day  and  made  available  to  the  cliiTdren.    Play  areas  were  also 

systematically  rotated  throughout  the  study  so  that  one  set  of  3  play. areas 

(callal  rotation  1)  was  available  on  one  day  and. a  second  set  of  plJy  areas 

(retain  2)  was  availcible  the  next  day.    Play  areas  Included:    a  table 

wprk'area  for  cognitive/preacademic  activities;  a  manipulative  floor  play 

area  for  blocks,  cars  or  trucks,  and  other  construction/manipulative  types 

of  toys;  a  g-ross  motor 'area  contafnin9=^qui>pmenl  such  as  an  indoor  area  for 

blocks, -cars  or  trucks/^' and  other  construction/manipulative  types  of  toys; 

,a  gross  motor  area  containing  equipment  such  as  an  indoor  slide.,  rocking^ 

boat,'. beveling  game,  larg^'hollow  balls,  etc.;  an  art  area  with  paints, 

paper  and  crayons,  clay,  and  other -art/creative  materials;  and  a  free 

choice  area  containing  books,  puppets,  flannel-board  and  other  l,ook-at 

materials!  . 

#  ,  - 

The  playground  was  a  95'  x  39'  fenc^  section  enclosing' a  grass  covered, 
hilly  play. area  and  an  asphalt  area  designed  f oh  young  children.    It  contained- 
an  assortment  of' play  equipment  that  allowed  a  designation  of  play  are^s 
■parallel  to  that  described  for  the  classroom.-  This  included  areas 'with 
teeter-totter,  bouncing  animal  s, ,  sand  box,  bounce  board,  slide,  log  roll, 
swings,  %  make  believe  area  with  toad  stools  and' .tables;  a  merry-gg-round, 
and  several^  .cl  imbers.  '     .   '  • 

As  for  the  social  environment  of  the  two  settings,  the  preschool 
classroom  contained  a  total  5f  .17  children,  eight  of.  v^hom  were  observed  for 
th*is  study..  Of  the  17  children, "60%' Were  handicapped,  and  40X  were  nonhandir- 
capped  modeUr   On  the  playground",  a  secon^d- group  of.  11" children  from 
"another  integrated  classroom  joined  the  preschWl  class.   This  second  cla^s  • 
contained  the' same  60X-40X  prof^ortfon  of  H      NH  children.-  The  severity  of  ■ 
disability  represented  in  %dth  classes  was  similar.    Approximately  30X  were 
designated  as  mitdly  handicapped,  'fipX  as  moderately  handicapped,  artd  10%  as 
severely  handicapped.    Children  from  the  two  classes' were  familiar  with 
each  other  and  when  combjined  for  playground  time,  were  allowed  to  mix  and 
play  as  they  wished.      /  ^       ,'  V 
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Experimental  Desjgn>    No  experimental  manipulations  were  perfonned  in  this 
study.    It^was  designed  as  a  descriptive  study-  on  "social  behavior  of  young 
children  in  integrated  preschool  settings.  *  CHildreTi  were  simply  observed 
using  the  30-second  observation  instrument  developed  by  Peterson . (1978). 

*  Jata' Col  lection/Procedure.    Data  collection  procedures  for  this  study 
involved  daily  observations  of  each  H  and  NH  subject  using  a^portion  of  the 
Peterson  Preschool  Observation  System  for  Social  Interaction  (1978).    This  , 
observation  cgde  was  devel  oped  tto  record  social  behavior  Of  .children  in 
mainstreamed/ integrated  classroom  settings ^on  the  basis  of  30  second  time 

^intervals.    It  was  adapted  for  puayground  use  for  this  study.  Major 

'  variab\es^on  which  data  were  glerlved  were: 

Pljty  area  n  which  the  obsenved  subject  was  engaged  within  the  classroom 
.  or  on  the  playground  (e.g.  ap  area  in  the  classroom,  or  climbers  on 
the  playground) . 

Available  playmates  within  the  s^une  play  area  as  the  observed  subject.  . 
A  count  was  1^ken  of  available  fjeers  during  each  30  second  time  interval 
al  lowin^npoKthe  catj^gorization  of  available  playmates  as  i[  only,  NH 
oniy^r  a  combioa-tfon  of  H  and  NH.  \ 

Type  of  interdctionMn  which  the  observed  subject  was  engaged.  Recording 
of  playmate  5fiiectTons  implied  that  a  subject  was  engaged  in  ptay. 
Hence  a  determination  was  made  as  to  whether,  a  subject  was  engaaed  *in 
no  play,  isolate  or  solitary  play,  or  nonisolate  forms  of  play.  / 

Playmate  selection  as  indicated  by  a  designation  of  the  type  of  p«r(s) 
with  whom  the  observed  subject  came  into  contact  when  engaging  in 
'  nonisolate  play.    Possible  recordings  relating  to  thi s. variable  included: 
(a)  no  playmate  se^ectibn,  as  in  isolate  play,  (b)  interaction  with  a 
handicapped  peer(s),  (c)  interaction  with  a  nonhandicapped  peer(s),  or  . 
('d)  interaction  with  a  combination  of  H  and  NH  peers.    A  playmate 
^    "selection"  was  infferred^when  a  subject  voluntar^lly  moved  into  physical 
proximity  with  another  peer  (defined  as  next  tojfr  within  a  3  foot^ 
proximity  provided  ^hat  the  children  were  at  an'angle  where  they  could 
see  one  another),  anlfl  engaged  simultaneously  in  parallel,  associative, 
:    "  'or  cooperative  fonns\of- play  behavior. 

^  '  *         *^     \     .  f 
Using  this  observation,  code,  data  were  collected  simultaneously  ^^on 

subjects  in  both  the  classroom  and  playground  environments  on  .a  daily  basis 

for      weeks.    Each  observer  tracked*  two  subjects  daily  by  observing  one 

sufi^ebt'Hr  five  consecutive  minutes,  observing  a'second  one  for  .the  next 

ffiy/e  minutes,  and  then  repeating  the  same  sequence  to  obtain  a  second  ' 

fiv'e-m1nute  sample-  on  each '^subject.    This  resulted  in  *a* -total  of  ten  minutes 

of  daily  dditi  for  each  subject^ for  each^of  l^he  two^  fVee'pl2(y.envirom^ents.  - 

Over  the'9h  week  period,  this  produced  a  potential'  of  over  1,500  indei^enderlt 

intervals  of  data  or  approximately  6^  hours  of  30-5econd  interval  data  for 

each  subject..    '     '  * 
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Result's.    Data  collated  for, this  study  were  clustered  and  analyzed  to^  ■ 
provide  comparisons  on  the  type  of  play  and  social  behaviors' of  nonhandi-  ,  . 
capped  and  handicapped -children  in  two  different  'settings,  playground  and 
classroom.  This  data  provi-ded  ,for  the  following  comparisons: 

1.     Types  of  play  exhibited  by  hand1c*apped  and  nonhandi  capped  children  in 
playground  and  classroom  settings.  ^  ^ 

In  both  the  classroom  and  playground  settings,  handicapped  subjects 
were  observed  in  no  play  more  often  than  their  nonhandicapped  peers. 
The  mean  percentage  of  no  play  was-also  found  to  be  greater  in  the  , 
playground  setting  than  in  the  classroom.  In  contrast,  mean  percentage 
of  time  engaged  in  solitary  and  parallel  pi -ay  was  found. to  be  greater 
in  the  classroom  setting  for  both  groups  of  subjects  (5^  to  11%).         ^  .  .  " 
Mean  percentage  of" time  engaged  in  cooperative  play  was  similar  by  .  ■ 

both  groups  (3.50%  for  hand-icapped- children  vs.  3.25%  for  nonhandicapped 
children  in  the  flassroom)."  However,  both  groups  of  children  engaged 
in  slightly  more  cooperative  play  on  the  playground  (6.85^for  handi^ 
•capped  vs.  6.0%  for  nonhandicapped). 

*2.     Playmate  types  with  whom'handickpped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects 
interacted-  in  playground  and  classroom  settings.  ^ 
f  ■  -        •  . 

Data- were  analyzed  in  regard  to  who  was  selected  for  interaction 
without' regard  to  "any  availability  conditions-.    In  both  the  classroom 
and  playground  settings,  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects 
played,  in  isolation  more  often  thaoL-with  their  peer.s.    In  both  settincfs 
nonhandicapped  subjects  were  observed  in  interaction  with  nonhandicapped 
peers  more  frequently  than  were  the  handicapped  subjects.    This  difference  /, 
was.  only  significant,  however,  in  the  playground  area.    In  both  settings,  ■ 
handicapped  subjects  were  observed  interacting  with  other  handicapped 
.children  more  frequently  than  Ue'ir  nonhand4€apped  pe^rs.    Again,  this 
difference_was  significant  only  in  the  playground  setting. 

•3.     Playmate  se-lections  across  the  two  free^p-lay  environments  by  each 
subject^ group^  (NH  and  H)  when  alj_  playmate  options  were  available. 

The  purpose  of  this  ana-lysis  was  tq~determine  whetl^er  the  type"^ 
setting  resulted  In  different  social  preferences.    Table  7-25  sulnmarizes    "  ■ 
-    descriptive  data  in  regard  to  the  mean  percentages  with. which  various    ,  , 
^  playmate  selections  were  made  by  NH  and  H  subjects,  on  the  playground 
and  in  the  classroom.  Several  significant  "findings  are  a^s  follows-: 


V. 


a.  Both  H  and  NHsubjects  engaged  in^solate  play  in  the  classroom 
nl6re  often  than  on  the  playground. 

b.  Circumstances  in  wh-ich  both  H  and  NH  subjects  selected  combiqations 
»  of  playmates  occurred  significantly  more  often  on  the  playgro\ind 

than^in  the  class^Dom. 

c.  *  The  frequency^with  which  H  selected  NH  playmates  wa3  significantly  ■ 

different  across  the  two  environments.  Handicapped  subjects 
silected  NH  peers  as  sole  playniates  significantly  more  often  in 
ttie  classroom  than  on  the  playground.    Playmate  selections  of  NH 
subjects  vyhen  all  peer  options,  were- available  were  not  significantly 
differehC  across  the  two  settings.  ". ,  , 
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4.     Playmate  selections  by  NH  a'nd  H  subjects  under  each,  of  three  peer- 
availability  conditions. 

The  purpose  ot  this  analysis  was  to  determine  whether  preferences 
differ  between  the  two  groups.    Comparisons  were  made  between  the  two 
subject  groups  on  classroom  data  and  on  playground  data.    The  three 
playmate  availability  conditions Xnder  which  data  were  clustered  ^ 
included:    (a)  NH  peers  available  only,'(b)  H  peers  available  pnly, 
and  (c)  combination  of  NH  and  H  a^vailable.  • 

Peer  preferences  of  NH  and  H  subjects  under  each  of  these  conditions'  are 

summarized  for  the  classroom  in  Table  7.26.    Similar  data  for  the  classroom 

are  shown  in  Table  7.27.    Significant  results  from  these  comparisons  can  be 
summarized  tn  the  following  manr\er: 

Classroom  \  - 

\.     Handicapped  subjects  were  more  Ijkely  to  pick  no  one  when  only  one 
playmate  type  was  available. 

2.  When  NH  peers  were^present  in  the  same  area  as  the  observed  NH  subjects, 
their  interactions 'were  distributed  approximately '5D-50 -between  no 
playmate"  selection  and  interaction  with  the  normally  developing  peers(s). 
When  only  handicapped  peers  were  available  to  the  NH  subjects,  no  one 
was  selected^more  often  than  the  H  peer.  "  •  ^ 

3.  .  When  combination  playmates  were  available,  both  the  NH  and  the  H 
«  '  subjects  selected  like  peers  significantly  more  often  than  unlike 

peers.  ^  .  ^  , 

Playgrounds  " 

1.  When  only  one  type -of  playmate  was  available  both-'H  and  NH  subjects* 
-    ,  were  more  likely  to.  jqteract  with  someone 'than  to  engage  in  isolate 

foms  of  play.  ' 

\        =  .  " 

2.  -^  When  all  playmate  options  were  available  on  the  playground,  combinations 

of  pee;^  were  selected  most  ^reqtently  by  both  the  NH  and  H  subjects. 

3.  As  was  true  in  the  classroom,  whfen  combination  playntates  were  available,^ 
.both  the  NH  and  the  H  subjects,  selected  like  peers  significantly  more 
pften  than  unlike  peers.  ^  '        '  "  ^ 

jPiscusslon.    In  genera?' the  data  sugge^^  several^  observations  concerning 
the  social  interaction  of  integrated  grqups  of  young  children  across  classroom 

^  and. playground,  settijigs.    First,  results  indicated  that  higher  rates  o^ 
interaction  among'both  H  and  NH  subjects  occurred  on  the  playground  than  in 
the  classroom.  A  possible  explanation  for  this  is  that  the  equipnfent  on  the  ^ 
playground  promoted  closer  association  among  children  and  thus  increased 
the  probability  that  playmates  would  be  selected.  '  Seco*nd,  the  data  suggests 

.that  while  sffcjal  integration  is  occurring  in  the  sense  that  NH  §nd  H  peers* 
did  play  with  one  another,  so  were  preferences  manifest  for  like-peers.. 


When  all  combinations  of  peers  were  available  both  on  the  playground  .and  in 
the  classroom,  both  subject  groups  selected  a  like-peer  more  frequently 
than  an  unlike  peer.    Third,  results  indicated  that  the  greatest  amount  of- 
social  isolation  ocpurrecTTn  the  classroom  as  opposed  to  on  the- playground. 
As  with  the  pla^^roun$l,  the  nature  of  the  play  materials  might  be  a  factor 
influencing  the  type  of  play  taking  place.  Classroom  materials  do  not,  by 
their  very- nature,  require  as  much  mutual  play.    In  fact,  many  materials 
are  more- easily  manipulated  by  a  single  child,  making  it  less  advantageous 
for  children  to  share  or  assist  each  other  in  play.  ^ 

Although  the  general izability  of  this  study  is  somewhat  limited  by  the 
small  number  of • subjects .and- the  presence  of  uncontrolled  intervening 
variables,  results  of  this  study  give  added  s-trength  to  the  proposition 
that-  (a)  social  integration  of  H  and  NH  children  is  not  an  .inherent  outcome 
of  a  ma^n streamed  or  integrated  preschool  program.    Social  integration  may 
be  affected  by  a  Variety  of  physical  and  social  conditions  that  pratiote  or 
hamper  chances  that  NH  and  H  youngsters  will  seek  out  one  another  far  play; 
(b)  teachers  need  to  be  alert  io  ways  they  can  ^courage  positive  forms  of 
mutual  association  on  the.  playground- and  in  the  classroom.-  if^lTc-tw^t 
should  be  planned  in  ways  that  take  into  account  the  social  dynamics  that 
are  likely  to  evolve  among' integrated  peer  groups  in  the  particular  environ- 
mental setting.    By  doihg  so,  perhaps  they  can  foster  social  clustering  of 
subgroups  in  ways  that  promote  the  goaU  of  mainstreaming. 
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Table  7.25 


Comparison  of  playmate  selections^under  conditions  v/hen 
all  peer  options  were  available  across  playground 
and  Ql^ssroom  environments 
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\ 


I'  -. 


,0'i 


clf  =;  3 


Classroom 
Mean  %  ^  SoD« 


Blayground 
Mean  %  S^D, 


Handicapped  Subjects*. 
Playmate  Selections 

4 

'  *No  one  • 

/in  1 

48.3 

/I     1  " 

/         01  iX 

1  "5  1 
i  J  *  i  - 

1/1* 

16  1 

•2  5 

1     .      3  J 

2.4 

♦ 

8.22** 

H  only 

22.8 

'  •19.9 
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-.49 

Combination  (NH  &  H) 

12.7 

1.7 

53.1 

15.5 

< 

-4.86* 

flonhandicapped  Subjects' 
Playmate  Selections  . 

• 

No  one< 

39.3 

•  11.5 

'     •  18.9 

4.3  ^ 

'     3.03*  ' 

« 

MH  only      .  r 

'35.2  ^ 

13.3 

,26.8 

17.7 

.67 

^/    H  only 

11*. 5 

6.0 

.  6.2 

3.5 

2.30  . 

Combination  (IIH  &  H) 

'13.9  ' 
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•^8.2 

* 

20.0 
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^'        Table  7.26 

f 

Comparison  of  nonhandicapped  and  handicapped  subjects*  * 
playmate  selectioijs  across  variouSvavaflabili ty  conditions  ^ 

Clas^sroom  Setting  — • 

• 

Availabi 1 i ty 
.Condi  t ions 

Handicapped  Subjects 
Mean  %  S.D. 

Nonhao^i capped  Subjects 
■  Mean  %          _  S.D, 

t 

fill  Avai  lable 

.  No  one  selected 

t 

62  0 

2  2 

49  ;1 

18.3 

1.54 

NM  selected.  ' 
•  1 

37.7 

2.2, 

50.9 

18.3    .   ^  . 
/ 

1,54 

II  Available 

No  one  selected 

59.8 

5.6 

58.8  . 

18.4  • 

o.id 

H  selected^ 

38.7 

5.6  ' 

* 

41.2 

18.4 

0.10 

Comb i IV) t ion  Available* 

\lo  one  selected 

48.3 

4.1              .  • 

39.3 

11.5 

1.47 

NH  selected 

16.1 

•  2-5 

35.2 

13.3 

-2,77* 

H  selected 

22.8. 

•/.I 

6.0\  .  .'. 

2.42* 

Combl nation  selected 

12.7 

1.7  • 

-  13.9 

6.6  . 

,  -0.-29  ■ 
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Table  7.27 


Comparison  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects' 
playmate  selections  across  availability  conditions 

—  Playground  — 


Availability 
Conditions 


Handicapped  Subjects 
Mean  %  SlD. 


Nonhandicapped 
Mean  % 


Subjects 
S.D. 


Mil  Available  Condition 
No  one  selected ' 
NH  selected, 

H  Available  fcandition 
No  one  selected 
II  selected 


46.1 
5U8 

3*2.1 

67  J 


-16.4 
16.4- 


11.9 

1K9 


30.8 
66.8 


22,8 

76-8 


11.3 
U.3 

5.1 
5.1 


1.53 
1.53 


1.47 
1.47 


ERIC 


Combination  Available 
Ilo  one*  selected 
Mil  selected 
H*  selected 

Combination  selected 
<  .05  df  = 


23.8 
3.3 
19.<9 
53,1 


13.1 
2.4 
6.7 

15.5 


.  18.9 
26.8 
6.2 

48.2 


4.3 
17.7 

3.5 
20.0 


0.J69 
-2.63* 
3.57* 
0.39 
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STUDY  6B-.3    SOCIAL  INTERACTIONS  AMONG  DOWN'S  SYNDROME  AND  NONHANDICAPPED 
PRESCHOOLERS  ON  THE  RLAYGROUND 
W-'        (Pi's:  Peterson  and  R^ttig) 

This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  social  integration  of  a  specific 
subpopulation  of  handicapped  children  with  their  nonhandicapped  peers 
during  outdoar  free  play  time  oiT  the  playground.    Specifically,  the  study 
examined  the  nature  and  extent  of  social  -interactions  among  Down's  Syndrome 
preschool  children  and  their  nonhandicapped  preschool -aged  peers  who  attended 
an  integrated  early  intervention  program.    In  most  research  reported  to 
date,  interactions  have  not  been  analyzed. -in  regard  to  particular  subgroups 
of  handicapped  children  within  an  integrated  classroom  setting.  Analysis 
of  interactiorrs  among  particular  subgroups  of  handicapped  children  is 
important  for  two  reasohs:    (a)  it  seems  unlikely  that  all  handicapped, 
children  will  have  the  same  degree  of  success  in  the  integrated  setting,    '  . 
and  (b)  it  seems  unlikely  that  all  nonhandicapped  children  will  develop  the 
same  degree  of  acceptance  and  understanding  forphildpen  with  different^ 
handicapping  conditions. 

Dowa's  Syndrome  children,  as  a  specific  subpopulation  of  handicapped 
children,  were  chosen  fac<-this  study  for  three  reasons.    First,. they  are  a 
population  often  found  in  preschool  intervention  settings.    It  has  been 
indicated  that  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  moderate  and  severe  mental 
retardation  is  Down's  Syndrome  (Blackhurst  &  Berdine,  1981).    Second,  ^ 
little  research  information  is  available  regarding  the  socijil  behavior  of 
young  Down's  Syndrome  children,  or  on  the  social  behavior  of  Down's  Syndrome 
preschool  children  in  Integrated  settings.    Most  studies  reported  to  date 
have  ori^ly  been  concerned  with  school-aged  Down's  Syndrome  children  (Moore, 
et  al". ,  1968;  Scholottman  &  Anderson,  1979;  Benda,  1969).    In  general, 
these  studies  have  supported  the  stereotype  of  Down's  Syndrome  children  as 
happy,  friendly  and  affectionate  children.  However,  whether  this  stereotype 
holds  true  for  young  Down's  children  has  not  been  examinedj-  Third,  Down's-  ' 
Syndrome  children  may  be  likely  candidates  for  integration  iince  they 
display  no  overt  physical  stigmata.  Although  Pown's  children  generally  de 
display  a  characteristic  facial  appearance  (epicantal  folds,  hypertelensm), 
this  appearance  does  not  particularly  distinguish  them  as  significantly 
different  from  nonhandicapped  children  —  at  least  from  a  child's  point  of 
view. 

Purpose.    The  purpose  o'f  this  study  was  to  examine  the  spontaneous  play  and 
social  behaviors  of  four  Down's  Syndrome  preschool-aged  children  and  four 
preschool -aged  honhandicapped  children  on  a  free-play  playground  setting. 
Specifically,,  this  study  was  designed  to  determine  (a)  if  slgnif icant^ 
differences  were  present  in  the  overall  frequency  of  play  by  the  Down  s 
Syndrome  and  nonhandicapped  children,  (b)  if  significant  differences  were 
present  between  the  two  groups  In  the  frequency  of  time  spent  in  specific 
play  areas,  (c)  if ■significant  differences  were  present  with  whom  each 
taroup  of  subjects  engaged  in  interaction,  and  (d)  if  significant  differences 
/were  present  between  groups  by  what  type  of  play  occurred  with  certain 
pi  aymate%^  avail  able. 

Subjects.    Subjects  for  this  study  included  four  Down's  Syndrome  children 
and  -four  nonhandicapped  children.    The  Down's  Syodrome  subjects  included 
two  boys  and  two  girls  who  all  exhibited  retardation  In  .the  moderate  range. 
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Mean  age  for  the  Down*s  Syndrome  subjects  was  ^.Z- y^ars.    The  nonhandicapped 
group  of  subjects  also  included  two  boys  and  ^two" girls.    Mean  age  for  the^ 
nonhandicapped  group  of  subjects  was  4^ .years.    The  nonhandicapped  subjects 
displayed  no  physical  stigmata.    ChilclrSff  in  both  groups  were  matched  as 
closely  as  possible  in  regard  to  age,  sex^  and*  length  of  time  in  the  inter- 
vention program.    All  subjects  were  enrolled  in  the  experimental  early 
intervention  classrooms  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Setting.    This  study  was  conducted  on  a  playground  located  on  the  University 
of  Kansas  campus.  The  playground  measures  95*  ,x  39'  and  has  slight  uphill 
slant.    The  playground  is  fenced  in,  and  is  generally  grass  covered.'  It 
contains  "cin  assortment  of  play  equipment  including  a  teeter-totter,,  sand 
box,  slide,  log  roll,  merry-go-round,  climbers,  swings,  ^arrdybouncing  animals. 
A  total  of  13  play  areas  were  defined' for  this  study. 

'A  total  of  28  preschool -aged  qhilclren  were  .available  on  the  playground 
during  eafch  play  period.    Of  these  28  children,  60%  were  handicapped  and 
40?  were  nonhandicapped  models.    (A  morS' detaila^description  of  the  social 
'environment  is  provided  yi  section  6B.1.)    "        ^  ^  <       V  " 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.'  No  experimeatal  procedure  or  condition  was 
utilized  since  this  study  was  designed  ^to  prov'ide  descriptive  information 
regarding  the  social  and  play  behavior  of  children  in  a'  naturalistic  setting. 
No  special  instructions  were  provided^to  the  children  or  the  teachers 
involved  in  this  "study.    Children  were  ^ree  to  play  and  interact  wherever 
and  however  they  wished./ Although  teacher  interactions  would  naturally 
accur  in  instances  to  entourage  play  or  intervene  to  inhibit  inappropriate  * 
behaviors,  teachers  were  encouraged  *o  keep  interactions  infrequent  and 
short  in  duration  so  t>iat^ children  were  free  to  play^with  peers  if  they  so 
desired.  '  ^  ^ 

Da ta^'Col  lection.    Data  for  this  study 'w6re  collected  over  an  eight  week 
period.  Data  collectiofT  pr6cedures  utilizedv^in  this  study  were -similar  to 
those  described  in  sections  6B.1  and  6B.2.    Each  of  six  trained  observers 
were  responsible  for  observing  and  recording  data  on  two  subjects  daily, 
one  Down/s  Syndrome  subject  and  one  nonhandicapped  subject.  Observations 
were  collected  every  week(Jay  during  thfe  children's  30-minute  free  play 
playgrounci  period.    Observations  were  collected  using  an  adapted  version  of 
the  Peterson  Preschool  Observation  System  for  Social  .Interaction  (1978) 
that  included  all  13  of  the  defined  playground  play  areas..  Using  this 
instrument?  a  total  of  20  mtnutes  of  data  were  collected  daily,  ten  minutes 
on  each  child  by  each  observer.  (A  detailed  d?$cription  of  the  Peterson 
observation  instrument  and  data  collection  procedures  is  described  in 
section  6B.1.)  Interobserver  reliability  was  maintained  at  an  S5%  level  of 
agreement  or  greater  throughout  data  collection.  , 

Results,    The  results  of  this  study  generally  indicated  that  the  type  and 
extent  of  play  and  social  interactions  were  similar  among  the  Down's  Syndrome 
and  nonhandicapped  subjects.    The  -only  significant  difference  that  occurred 
between  the  two  groups  in  the^  frequency  of  various  forms  of  play  was  in 
solitary  play.    Down's  Syndrome  subjects  tere  observed  in  significantly  . 
more  solitary  play  than  their  nonhandicapped  peers  (37.48%  vs.  26.24X; 
p<.05,  t  =  2.72,  df  -  6).  No  significant  differences  we re^  noted  between 
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groups  in  the  frequency  of  time  spent  in  specific  play  areas.    Both  groups 
of  children  spent  the^greatest  amount  of  time  in  -the  miscellaheous-ftlay 
ai^ea.    Both  groups  of  children  also  spent  the  majority  of  time- in  fiv^  play 
areas  (miscellaneoas,-  cl imbers,.  swings,  merry-go-round,  and  sand  box). 
Down's  children  were  observed  in  these  five  areas  in  89%  of  their  total 
interval s'.and  the  nonhandicapped  subjects  vyere  o&served  in  these  five  areas 
in  85%  of  th^ir  total  observations.    Examination  of  type  of  play  in  selected 
play  eireas  also  indicate  that  some  areas"  ("e.g.  merry-go-round)  were  much 
more  likely  to  foster  interactive  types  of  p-lay  than  were, other  play  areas 
(e.g.  miscellaneous).  /  ^ 

The-JTiost  significant  differences  noted  between  the  two  groups  o^ 
subjects  occurred  in  the  types  of  playmates  with, whom  each  grDup  interacted. 
'Nonhandicapped  subjects'were  observed  almost  four  times  more  often  to 
interact  with  another  nonhandicapped  child  thandid  Down's  Syndrome  subjects 
(23.42%  vs..  6.05%).    In  contrast,  Down's  Syndrome  subjects  were  observed 
more  than  twice  as  often  interacting,  with  another  handicapped  peers  than 
weVe  the  nonhandicapped  subjects  j(21.23%Vs.  lO.OSi;  t  =  2.92,  df  =  6). 
These  differences  were  both  significalit  (p<..05). 

No  significant  differences  were  noted  between  groups  in  the  type  or 
frequency  of  pi aj</ that  occurred  under  specific  playmates  availability 
conditions.    These  conditions  could  include  handicapped  children  only 
available,  nonhandicapped  children  only  available,  or  a  combination  of 
handicapped  and  nonhaj|i capped  children  c^ailable  as  ptlaymates.    For  each 
group,  solitary  and  p^allel  play  were  the  most  frequent  types-  of  play. 

When  the  combination  available  concfitibn  was  broken  down  to  examine 
with  whom  interaction  occurred,  the  trend  for  play  with  like  peers  again 
appeared.  UndeV  this  condition,  nonhandicapped -children  interacted  signifi- 
cantly more  often  with  other  nonhandicapped  children  (26.65%  vs.  3.61,%; 
df  =  6,  t  =  2.53,  p^  .05).  In  contrast,  Down's  Syndrome  children  w^re 
observed  interacting  with  other  handicapped  children  more  often  than  were 
the  nonhandicappe.d  subjects  (14.79%  vs.  6.22%i  p<.05,  t  =  3.57,  df  =  6). 

Discussion.    The  results  of  this  study  indicate, that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  play  and  social  behaviors  of  the  Down's  Syndrome  and  nonhandicapped 
children  observed  in  this  study  are"*  quite  similar.    The  limited  number  of 
significant  differences  observed  between  these  two  groups  of  children  Could 
be  due  to  one  or  a  combination  of  factors: 

1.  Both  groups  of  children  are  similar  in  the  types  of  play  and  social 
,J)ehaviors  in  which  they  engaged. 

2.  There  was  high  variability  within  groups  of  subjects  on  some  of  the 
variables  examined.  ^ 

3.  There  was  a  limited  number  of  subjects  obsej:;ved  within  Sach  group. 

Given  the  limitations  inherent  in  observational  research  and  with  the 
timitad  number  of  subjects,  several  observations  can  be  made  regarding  the 
play  and  social  behaviors  ofj Down's  Syndrome  and  nonhandicapped  children: 
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1.  Both  groups  of  subj|^ts  showed  a  prefereTice  for  interaction  with  like 
peers..   This  preference  was  the  most  pronounced  for  nonhandicapped 
children.  The  preference  for  interaction  with  like  peers  is  consistent 
with  two  other  studies  conducted  concurrently  but  involving  different  . 
groupings  of  handicapped  subjects.  ^ 

2.  Interaction  between  Down*s  Syndrome  children  and  nonhandicapped  children 
in  this  study  was  observed  to  be  only  8.05%.    This  low  rate  of  inter- 
action could  be  attributable  to  the  low  number  of  nonhandicapped  ^ 
children  available  or  to^^the  possibly  limited  social  abilities  of 
Down*s  Syndrome  children. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  this  study  with  a  study  by  Long  (1982) 
involving  a  heterogeneous  groupings  of  handicapped,  children,  indicates^ 
that  the  type  and  frequency  of  interactions  of  Down*s  Syndrome  children 
are  similar  to  other  handicapped  children..  Though  not  a  definitive 
finding,  these  results  would  indicate  that  Down's  Syndrome  children 
are  no  more  accepted  or  rejected  than  other  handicapped  children.* 

4..    This*ostudy  contributes  to  the  growing  body  of  research  on  the  social 
and  play  interactions  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  preschool 
children  in  integrated  settings.    The  finding  of  this  study  are  generally 
consistent.with  previous,  studies  and"  suggests  that  intervention  efforts 
are  essentdal  to  promote  social'  interactions  between  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  children. 
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STUDY  8:    PROCEDURES  FOR  FACILITATING  SOCIAL  INTERACTIONS 
(Pi's:    Peterson,  Heatbn,  &  Barber)  ■ 

Previous  investigations  of  handicapped  and.  nonha'ndic^ped  preschool 
children  have  suggested  that  sbcial  interaction  may  not^be  as'  frequent  as 
desired  between  these  populations  under,  free  play  conditions.    Reasons  for 
these  low  interaction  rentes  may  be  based  on  various  factors.    First,  many 
handicapped  children  are  functioning  socially  at  a  level  below  that  of 
their  nonhandi capped  peers.    As  a  result,  handicapped  children  often  lack 
the  play  skills  needed  to  engage  in  various  play  situations  with  other 
children.    Children  may  demonstrate  delayed  play  skills  through  non- 
irtteraction  with  toys  or  the  in^propriate  use  of  play  materials!  Delayed 
social  skills  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  children's  inability  to  initiate  ^ 
and/or  respond  to  interactions  with  peers.    Secondly,  delays  in  other 
developmental  areas  may  inhibit  peer  interaction- as  well  as  appropriate 
play  with  toys.    For  example,  delayed  language  development  may  interfere 
with  the  general  communication  process  important  to  successful  interaction. 
That  is,  children  may  not  haVe  go o>  language  skills  that  allow  them^  to  make 
requests  of  .other  children.   They  may  not  be  able  to  communicate  their 
wishes  effectively  or  to  exert  their  influence  on  a  play  activity  through 
the  verbal  mediation  so  typically  observed  in  young  children.  Delays  in 
•motor  development  may  prohibit  children  from  interacting  with  various 
pieces  of  play  equipment,  as  well  as  prohibiting  their  engagement  in  many 
play  interactions.    Finally,  handicapped  children  who  exhibit  inappropriate 
play  or  social  behaviors,  or  a  general  lack  of  interactive  abilities  may  be 
viewed  as  incapable  of  engaging- in  meaningful  play  experiences  by  their 
peers.    These  factors  suggest'a  need  for  effective  teaching  intervention 
strateg.ies  that  will  facilitate  toy  and  peer  interactions. 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  develop  and  implement  a 
teaching  strategy  that  would:    (a)  provide  handicapped  children  with  the 
skills  needed  to  appropriately  interact  with  play  equipment,  and  (b)  facilitate 
interaction  between  .handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  in  a  free  play 
setting.    The  study  was  designed  as  a  pilot  study  to  examine  the  outcome  of 
a  teacher  initiated  intervention  and  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the 
observation  system  to  behavioral  changes  rendered  by  the  intervention 
proceduns.       %  ^  '  ' 

Siib.iects/Sett-ing.    Four  handicapped  (two  malps;  two  females)  and  three 
nonhandicapped  (one  male;  two  females)  children  enrolled  in  the  Special 
Education  Early  Intervention  Preschool  served  as  subjects  for  this  study. 
The  age  range  of  the  handicapped  subjects  was  3-9  to  6-5  years  with  a  mean 
age  of  4.10.    Their  handicapping  conditions  included  one  Down  s  Syndrome  _ 
child  (TMR  level),  two  severely  speech/language  delayed  children,  and  a 
mildly  physically  handicapped  child.   The  nonhandicapped  subjects  had  an 
age  range  of  3-2  to  4-5  years  with  a  mean  age  of  3.11.  ^ 

The  study.took  place  within  an  integrated  preschool  classroom.  The 
classroom  was  desig<«^  as  a  special  parly  intervention  envrronment  for 
handicapped  childre^.    Two  thirds  of  the  class  population  included  handicapped 
youngsters  with  alT  types  of  disabilities  ranging  from  mild  to  severe.f^The 
remaining  third  included  normally  developing  children  who  were  enrolled  as  ^ 
"models."    Throughout  the  study,  the  classroom  was  organized  into  distinctly 
defined  play  areas  in  the  same  manner  as. that  described  for  earlier  studies. 
For  further  detail  on  the  organization  of  the  preschpol  setting  for  this 
type  of  social  interaction  research,  see  Study  5A. 
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Phase  one,  the  direct  training  of  subjects,  was  conducted \ in  a  segregated 
area  of  thexlassrom  as  normally  scheduled  preschool  activities  were  engaged  T 
in  by  the  remaining  classroom  population.    The  second  phase  toofcs.place  \ 
within  the  context  of  a  daily  free  play  activity  in  which  all  class  members 
'participated.'  The  total  population  of  the  preschool  at  the  time  of  this 
Study  was  18  children  —  13  handicapped  and  5  nonhandicapped. 

Experimental  Procedures.     The  design  of  this  study  consisted  of  baseline 
and  systematic  intervention  within  two  play  areas  — ,  P-E-  (physical  education) 
and  kitchen*.    The  intervention  occurred  in  one  play  area^at  a  time.  However 
data  collection  was  continued  on  all  play  areas  normally* found  in  the  free 
play  setting  in  order  to  provide  a  comparison  with  play  areas  where  inter- 
ventijon  occurred.    The  first  half  of  the  intervention  utilized  play  equipment 
normally  found  in  a  P»E.  area  (plastic  hoops,  punching  bag,  scooter  board, 
tubmbbile,  roll-a-sphere) ,  and  the  'second  half  used  toys  and  activities 
associated  with  a  kitchen  .play  area  (dishes,  cooking  utensils,  dress-up 
clothes,  dolls,  cleaning  ghops,  play  food).  Toys  were  selected  that  would 
allow  for  cooperative  play  between  children. 

Phase  one  of  the  study  consisted  of  the  direct  training  of  two  behaviors: 
(a)  the  selection  of, peers  for  play  interaction,  and  (b)  appropriate  play 
with  peers  on  teacher-selected  toys.    The  training  strategy  consisted  of 
teaching  all  subjects  one  appropriate  method  of  play  with  a  selected  toy 
and  the  process  of  s^lect.ing  and  engaging  in  play  with  a  peer.  These 
'     behaviors  were  trained,  on  a  new  toy  every  five  days.    During  each  five-day 
cycle,  the  teacher  would  demonstrate  how  to  play  on^or  with  the  equipment 
and  allow  children  to  practice.    The  trainer' would  then  demonstrate  how  to 
choose  a  partner  ("pick  a  buddy")  to  play  with  them  and  would  select  partners 
for  each  child  to  invite  (forced-choice).    The  final  step  consisted  of 
children  selecting  their  own  partners  (free-choice)  to  play  on  the  equipment. 
Phase  two  consisted  of  genefaTizing  the  trained  behaviors  to  the  daily  free 
play  setting.    On  selected ^days,  the  toys  and  play  equipment  used  during 
the  training  sessions  were  placed  in  the  free-play  setting 'and  "Buddy  Day" 
was  announced  as  a  reminderv    Social  reinforcement  was  used  by  the  teacher 
to  reward  the  generalization  of  any  of  the  drained  behaviors  by  the  se^ven 
subjects. 

Data  Collection.    Observational  data  were"  col  lec  ted  in  three  phases:  (a) 
during  the  basel ine  condittbn  which  occurred  for  approximately  10  weeks 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  training,  (b)  during  intervention  -  phase  1 
V  condition  when  intervention* focused  upon  play  in  the  P.E.  area  (approximately 
8  weeks)  and  (c)  during  intervention-phase  2  when  intervention  focused  upon 
play  in  the  kitchen  area  (approximately  8  weeks).    Procedures  for  collecting 
data  involved-  daily  observation  of  the  targeted  subjects  during  their  30 
minute  free  play  and  interact  with  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  peers  and 
to  play  in  areas  and  withtoys  on  which  they  had  been  trained.  Observations 
were  made  using  time  sampling  methods  with  30  second  intervals?  The  Peterson 
Preschool  Observation  Systerif  for  Social  Interaction  (1978),  described  in 
earlier  studies,  was  used  to  aid  the  accompanying  procedures  for  data 
collection.  (See  Study  5A  for  detail.    The  same  procedure  outlined  there 
was  applied  in  this  study.) 
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Two  behaviors  were  recorded  during  each  training  session:    (a)  selection 
of  peers,  and  (b)  appropriateness  of  play  interaction.  Selection  of  peers 
consisted  of  the  name  of  the  initiating  .ch.ild  and  the  peer  they  selected  to 
play  with  them.    Appropriate  peer  interaction,  defined  as  cooperative  play  •- 
on  or  with  a  toy,  was  recorded  (+) .    Inappropriate  play  (-)  consisted  , of 
Isolation,  parallel  play,  no  play  or  the  continuance  of  off-task  behaviors. 
Teacher  prompts  (p)  were  recorded  whenever  teacher  jintervention  was  needed 
to  promote  interaction,  or  assist  a  child  with  the  play  mater-jal. 

Results..  Results  of  this  study  ark  very  tentative  and  can  be  treated  only 
as  preliminary  information  on  pos^'ible  intervention  procedures  and  methods 
for  monitoring  social  change  among  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  classmates 
as  a  result  of  training.    Data  were  summarized  both  as  group  data  and  ' 
indiv.idual  graphs  were  prepared  on  subjects  across  baseline  and  interverutiopr^ 
phases\.    Those  results  are  briefly  summarized  only  in  narrative  form  here 
since  they  are  viewed  as  preparatory  to  further  research  on  intervention 
strategies.    The  very  small  number  of  subjects  .included  in  this  study  and 
excessive  absenteeism  and  subject  loss  also  introduced  further  complications 
for  this  study.  Results  are  thus  tentative. and  should  be  replicated  with 
other  subjects.  Results  may  be  described  generally  as  follows: 

1.     Type  of  play  interaction  exhibited  by  subjects  in  variou?  play  areas 
across  baseline  and  intervention. conditions. 

Social  behavior  and  play  were  monitored  in  alf^lay  areas  in 
order  to  compare  child  behaviors  in  areas  where  intervention  did  occur 
with  those  play  areas  in  which  intervention  did  not  occur.    As  de- 
scribed earlier,  intervention  training  focused  upon  the  P.E.  area 
during  phase  1  and  the  Kitchen  area  during  phase  2.  .Data  of  the  . 
occurrency  of  no  play/sol  itary' play/paral  lei  play/cooperative  play  of  < 
H  and/NH  subjects  shows  that  handicapped  children  increased  in  non- 
y(sp=Tate"play  (parallel  and  cooperative  play)  .in  four  of  the  six  play 
J^as  during  intervention.    Nonhandicapped  subjects  showed  the  most 
'-7   increase  in  nonisolate  play  in  the  kitchen  area  (23%  to  52%)  during  • 
/    the  intervention  training  with  the  greatest  change  occurring  in  the 
/     amount' of  parallel  play  being  manifest.    These  data  suggest  that 
possibly  the  intervention  training  in  the  kitchen  area  did  produce 
some  increases'in  prosocial  behavior.  In  summary,  the  "^tal  nonisolate 
average  across  all  play  areas  increased  from  34.44%  to  44%  for  handi- 
capped subjects  during  intervention  and  from  43%  to  52%  for  NH  subjects. 
The  average  parallel  play  for  handicapped,  children  increased  from  31% 
to  41%  and  both  parallel  and  cooperative 'play  fr  NH  subjects  showed 
similar  increases  (40%  to  46%,  and  3%  to  7%).  • 

'2.     Proportions  of  play/no  play  behavior  by  handicapped  an^  nonhandicapped 
subjects  across  baseline  and  intervention  com|itions. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  intervention  training  was  to  teach 
children  how  to  pi  ay 'with  toys- and  play  equipment.  This,  of  course, 
is  one  of~the  frequently  observed  problems  with  handicapped  children 
that  thwarts  their  participation  in  group  activities  —  i.e.  they  do 
not  know  how  to  play  ndr  do  they  have  social  skills  that  allow ^them  to 
be  approached  by  other  children  or  to  approach  them.  Hence  as  shown 
in  data  reported  earlier,  their  rates  of  no  play  tend  to  be  high.  One 
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objective  of  training,  therefore,  was  to  decrease  th6  rate  of  na  pla^ 
and  increase  constructive  play  activity.  Data  from  the  baseine  and 
intervention  phases,  however,  showed  no  major  change  in  this  variable 
in  overall  play  across  individual  or  all  p-lay  areas.  Handicapped 
children  showed  a  small  decrease  from  16%  to  12%  of  no  play.  Non- 
handicapped  subjects  showed  approximately  the  same.level  of  change.* 

Playmate  types,  with -whom  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  subjects 
assoc^arbed  in  various  play  areas  across  baseline  and  intervention 


Data  were  summarized  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  H  and  NH 
subjects  spent  with  handicappisd  playmate^  only,  nonhandicapped  playmates 
only,  and  combination  playmates.    The  general  averages  of  these  inter-^ 
actions  across  all  areas  showed  little  change  across  baseline  and 
intervention  conditions  except  for  a  slight  decrease  in  the  selection 
of  "No  One"  for  both  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects.  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  interactions  between  both  handicapped  and 
nonhandicapped  children  with  a  like  peer. 


As  for  interaction  patterns  in  the  areas  in  which  specific  inter-' 
vention  occurred,  handicapped  children  tended  to  show  a  rather  interesti 
pattern  across  the  two  phases  of  intervention  training.  J)uring  phase 
1,  interactions  decreased  briefly  with  both  peer,  types.  But  then 
accelerated  during  phasfi  2.    During  phase  2  (intervention  in  the 
kitchen  area)  the  most  meaningful  increase  occurred  in  the  interactions 
of  handicapped  children  with  nonhandicapped  peers  (from  10%  during 
baseline  to  20%  in  phase  2).    During  intervention  in  the  P.E.  area, 
handicapped  youngsters  increased  their  interactions  with  other  handi- 
capped children,  but- then  decreased  them  again  when  intervention  moved 
to  the  kitchen  area. 


In  conclusion,  general  increases  (although  small)  were 'noted  in\ 
both  populations  of  subjects  in  the  kitchen  and  P.E.  areas  during 
intervention,  although  the  greatest  changes  were  apparent  during  the 
second  phase  of  training  in  the  kitchen  area;    However,  it  was  apparent 
that  changes  were  rapidly  lost  when  training  in  one  area  was  changed 
to  another  area.    That  is,  increases  generated  in  one  area  diminished 
in  that  same  area  once  training  focused  upon  play  in  andther  area. 

Play  areas  where  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  subjects  spent  their 
time  across  baseline  conditions.  ! 

The  mere  emphasis  upon  play  in  the  two  intervention  areas  would 
seem  to  increase  the  probabili ty  that  children  would  spend  more  time 
in-  those  areas.    Dita  were  examined  to  see  if  this  did  indeed  occur. 
Both  handi*capped^  and  nonhandicapped  subjects  showed  an  increase  in 
time  spent^JHT^e  kitchen  are^  during  phase  two  (kitchen  intervention). 
During  phase  1,  P.E.  intervention,  the  nonhandicapped  children  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  play  for  tiat  area,  but  the  handicapped  did  not. 
This  increase  for  nonhandicapped  subjects  dropped  back  to  baseline 
level,  however,  after  the  P:E.  intervention  was  tenninated. 
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5.     Overall  types  of  nonisolalTe  play  behavior  with  peers  exhibited  by  H 
and,NH  subjects  over* baseline  and  intervention  conditons. 

» 

Frofii  baseline  to  phase  2,  handicapped  children  showed  a  significant 
Increase  in  parallel  play  interaction  with  other  handicapped  peers 
(17%  to  38%)  and  a  decrease  in  parallel  play  with  nonhandicapped  peers 
a.nd  combinations  of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  peers.  Isolate 
play  among  haVidicapped  subjects  also  dropped  from  63%  to  50%  across 
conditions.    Nonhandicapped  children  showed  an  insignificant  increase 
in  cooperative  play- with  handicapped  peers  (0  to  4%)  and  a  greater 
Increase  1n  parallel  play  with  other  nonhandicapped  children  (14%  to 
22%).    A  decrease  for  this  population  in  isolate  play  was  also  noted'_ 
(47%  t6  35%).    In  general,  the  nonisolate  play  of  handicapped  subjects 
increased  from  37%  to  47%  between  baseline  and  phase  2.    A  smaller 
increase  was  noted  for  ndnhandi capped  subjects  (51%  to  59%).  In 
'        summary,  a  decrease  of  isolate  play  and  an  increase  of  nonisolate  pl^ay 
>  was  noted  for  all  subjects.  . 

In  conclusion,  further  research  is  needed  to  examine  intervention 
strategies.    Based  upon  this  study,  it  would  appear  that  several  approaches 
wbuld  be  advantageous:    (a)  da t»^ol lection  should  be  more  tightly  focused 
on  the  specific  behaviors  being  trained,  if  the  direct  effectsvof  training 
ifre  to  be  assessed,  (b)  more  systematic  manipulation/training  variab.le3»4re  - 
needed  to  control  -fior  intervening  variables,  and  (c)  monitoring  of  training 
generalization  to  tfonditions  other  than  those  traine?r would  be  important,  in 
a.ssessing,  intervenriion  outcomes. 
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.  •;  ECOLOGICAL  GUIDES-  TO  INTERVENTION  ' 

QUESTION  D:    HOW  DO  "sOCIAL- SKILLS 'DEVELOP  IN,  HANDICAPPED  CHILDRE(i2 

(Investigator:    Cooper)  .  '  .  ' 

To  be  a  "cooperative  person"  is  considered  a  desirable  trait  for 
.  both  children  an<i  adults.  -  For  the  young  child,- the  abi.lity  to  play  co- 
operatively with  pe'ers  results  in  an  easier  adjustment  to  social  and 
academic  school  experience?.      '     ^  ■ 

One. of  the  most  commonly  stated  reasons  for  providing  a  child  with 
.    preschool  experience  is  to  promote  the  child^s  acquisition  of  social 
•skills.   These  skills  include  the  ability  to  interact  verbally  and  non- 
verbally  wfth  peers-,  to  sfxare  (naterials,  and  to  cooperate  on  activities. 

Between  the  ages  of  two^and  five  years,  normal  children's  social  in- 
'  teractiori.  with  peers  has  been  observed  to  increase  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively.    Some  authors^  note  general  stages  of  social  development 
at  fairly  specific  ages.    Gesell'^'and  Ilg's  (Todd  &  iiefferman,.  1964) 
social  development  "^chart  proposes  that  at  age  two  the -child  hoards  and 
does  not  shares  at  age  three  the  child  plays  in  parallel}  the  fpur-year- 
old  displays  some  cooperative  play,  and  at  age  five,  positive'  social  in- 
.    teraction  increases.    Smart  and  Smart  (1967)  descri bed  ^social  play  as  a  . 
progression  from  simple  to'^complex,  from,  solitary  play  to  cooperative 
play.  '  In  general,  developmental  sequences  of  play  for  formal  children 
appear  to  be  fairly  consis.tently  defined.    However, , 'it , is  not  known  if  ' 
the  same  sequences  of  de^?elopment  describe  the  developmental ly  delayed 
or  handicapped  child.  ' 

r 

It  is -important  for  teachers  of  normal,  handicapped,  and  at-risk 
-   children  to  know  how;;chiTdren  of  various  ages  and  abilities  might  be  ex- 
pected to  interact  with  one  another.    Such  information  helps  teachers 
ascertain  whether  or  not  a  child  is  outside  the  developmental  norms  for 
play  behaviors.  'Particular  emphasis  oh  cooperative  or  positive  social 
,  interaction  skills  in  such  norms  would  provide  teachers  some  guidance 
about  what  play  hehav-iors'  to  expect  or  to  try  to  deveilop  with  all  , 
children.    Normative  data  could  also  Mndicate  whether .'pl^V  behaviors 
change  simply  as  a  function  of  age  for  most  children  andfwhether  these 
changes  proceed  through  the  stages  typically  describe^  as  developmental 
patterns  (fo*  example,  from  the  more  simplistic  or  solita'ry  play  through 
parallel'  pl^  to  mere  complex  or  cooperative  play).      -i  ;  , 

V    ~      J>f  limited  children  are  found  not  to  play  cooperatively  with  other 
^~~x:h41^en  in  accordance  with  expectations  derived  from  -their  normal 

peers'  behavior,  then  procedures  must  be  found  to  increasj^^ their  develof)- 
ment  in 'this  area.    In  fact,  if  an^  child  is  found  to  be  lacking  in  coop- 
erative skills,  more  information  should  be  available  ta  those  working 
with  the  child  in  terms  of  what  "procedures  might  be  effective  for  in- 
creasing  them,  •  •        '  . 
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STUDY  9:    THE  d'&'SCRIPTION  OF  DEVELOPING  SOCIAL, SKILLS  INFORMAL,  AT- 
RISK,  ANQ  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN-  V  ' 
.     .                     (PI:  Cpoper). 

Purpose.    The  main  thrust  of  the  research  .in  this  classroom  is  twofold: 
to  examine  anddescribe  how  social  skills  develop  in  handicapped  ^nd 
nonhandicapped  cf)ildren  and  to  find  intervention  techniques  which  will 
increase  the  social  skills  of  these  young  children. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  stated  reasons  far  providing  a  child  with 
preschool  experience  is  fb  promote  the  child* s-  acquisition  of  socia] 
skills,.  Tlgfse  "skills  include-the  ability  to  interact  verbally  and  non-  ' 
verbally  wrth  peers,  to  share ^materials,  and  to  cooperate  on  activities. 
They  are  highly  regarded  as  pre-entry  or  readiness  skills  by  .most  kin-J 
dergarten  teachers.  \ 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  collect  longitudinal  data  oh  the 
social  interaction  skills  of  normal  and  handicapped  preschoolers  and, 
based  on  these  data,  to  formulate  and  test  intervention  strategies  for 
facilitating  the  development  of  additional  appropriate  skills. 

Datci  which  have  been  systematically  recorded  and  analyzed  are 
limited  in  the  area  of  development  of  play  behaviors  among  normal 
preschool  aged  children  and  nearly  nonexistent  for  handicapped  children- 
More  information  is  needed  on  at-risk/handicapped  chi'ldren  to  determine 
how  the  patterns  of  social  development  are  similar  and/or  dissimilar  to 
those  of  normal  children. 

Subjects.^  Data  on  about  twenty-one  subjects  h|ive  been  or  will  be  entered 
for  computer  analysis.    These  include  children  of  different  ages  (from  2^ 
to  age  5)  and  sex  and  includes  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children. 
Thirteen  to  fifteen  preschoolers  were  in  this  class;  from  40%  to  60%  of 
these  children  had  one  or  more  limitations  which  ranged  from  at-risk  to 
severe.    These  children  represented ^diverse  handicapping  conditions  which 
included  specific  physical  disabilities  (e.g.  large  and  small  motor  skills, 
social,  language^  conceptual);  or  some  dimension  of  development  which 
suggested  they  were  likely  candidates  for  further  developmental  dlfficul- 
.   ties  (at-risk).  -The  other  children  were  considered  "normal".    For  some 
children,  the  observations  spanned  a  2  to  24  year  period  for  a  total  of 
100  .or  more  sessions,  for  others,  only  a  semester  (about  20  sessions). 

Setting.    The  setting  was  .an  integrated  preschool  classroom  in  the  Edna  j 
A.  Hill  Child  Development  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Kansas  / 
supervised  by  AVita  Cooper.    The  class  was  in  session  daily  for  two  and 
one  half  hours  for  four  days  a  week.    There  were  typically  three  or  four 
teachers  in' the  room,  two  graduate  students  and  two  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  the  early  childhood  program  trafning  sequence. 

^    Data  Collection/Procedures.   A  basic  social  interaction  code  was  written 
by  Cooper  in  1971.    This  observation  code  has  proved  useful  as  a  diag- 
nostic tool  for  identifying,  children  who  are  at-risk  or  seriously  deficit 
in  social  skills  and  who  might  benefit  from  specific  intervention  proce- 
dures to  increa-se  the  amount  or  quality  of  their  interactions.    The  code 
can  be  used  for  observation  of  children  considered  either  nonhandicapped 
•  ar  handicapped,  and  modification  of  the  basic  code  to  adjust  to  the  needs 
of  an  irfdividual  child  are  easily  made  and  reliability  obtained. 
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Data  are- collected  by  trained  observers  using  a  IQrsecond  time- 


lected  on  each  subject  during  an  hour-long  free  choice  period,  when  the 
children  may  choose  from  the  available' activities  and  interactions  are  nrore 
apt  to  occur.  >  , 

Results.    A  system  for  organizing,  entering,  and  analyzing  the  extensive 
longitudinal  §nd  crosS-sectional  data  collected  during  tbe  course  of  this 
project  and  in  previous  years  has  been  developed.    Considerable  time  has 
been  invested  in  tr4.ining  observers,  programmers  and  data  entry  personnel. 
Data  has  been  enterM^on  twenty-one  subjects.    The  resQlts  will  not  be 
available  for  some  months;  consequently  no  complete  analysis  has  been 
done  on  the  many  questions  that  are  to  be  asked_. 

-  Discussion/Significant  Findings.    The  longitudinal  data  collected  in  this 
study  will  form  the  basis  for  recommendations  to  educators  at^out  the 
development  of  social  skills  in  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children. 

'This  study  is  intended  to  provide  descriptive  data  on  social  skills  for 
children  of  different  ages  and  handicapping  conditions.    It  is  hoped  that 
these' date  will  provide  some  answers- to  these  questions: 

1.  Do  handicapped  children  develop  social  skills  "on  their  qj(/n 
just  as  well  as  normal  childrenr  , 

2.  Does  the  type  and/or  severity  of  a  handicapped  condition  - 
make  a  difference?    (Health  impaired,  physical  defect, 
behavior  problem,  developmentally  delayed) 

3.  How  do  age  and  handicap  interact  to  effect  the  development 
of  social  skills?  ( 

4.  'Are  there  any  sex  differences?  ' 
These  descriptive  data  will  be  used  to  develop  more  specific  norms 

of  play  behaviors.    They  will,  in  addition,  provide  information  regarding 
the  kind  and  amount  of  teacher  attention  given  to  normal,  Ijandicapped 
and  at-risk  children.    Correlational  and  multivariate  analysis  will  be 
used. to  determine  the  effects  of  age,  handicapping  conditions,  child 
grouping,  teacher  support  and  other  environmental  conditions  on  acquisition 
and  display  of  cooperative  play  skills  —  or  on  "good  social  skills.  «^ 

Reconmendations  for  Further  Research  and  Development.    Support  from  the 
Institute  has  allowed  the  extensive  collection  of  play  behavior  data  and 
data  on  intervention  procedures  in  the  social  area.    This  support  has 
also  been  essential  in  the  development  (Tf.  the  computer  analysis  work 
'  which  makes  it  possible  to,  analyze -and  ultimately  use  these  data. 

Data  from  both  the  longitudinal  and  experimental  studies  will  be 
used  to  develop  the  parameters  of  norms  for  pTay  behaviors.    This  informa- 
tion is  very  scarce  in  the  literature  presently,  but  it  is  clearly  needed 

by  teachers.  '  ^.    i     4.u  j 

The  data  from  this  work  can  now  be  translated  into  practical  methods 
and  procedures  for  teachers  to  use  in  the  classroom,  as  mamstreaming 
becomes  more  common  at  the  preschool  level  and  as  more  states  mandate  • 
the  provision  of  educational  opportunities  for  young  handicapped  children. 

This  data  base  is  not  only  practical,  but  serves  as  a  foundation-  for 
questions  to  be  asked  in  future  research  as  well. 
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other  research  I  am' interested  in  implementing  in  the  next  ^ears 
include: 

U    Play  data  recorded  on  15-20  month  old  nonhandicapped,  at- 
'  risk  and  handicapped  children.. 

2.  Record^data  on  children  in  more  diverse  settings  such' as 

day  care.    It  is  often  stated  these  children  are  "more  social" 
than  children  in  part  day  programs.   Again,  data  would  be 
needed  on 'nonliandi capped  and  those  considered  at-risk  to 
severely  handicapped  in  the  physical  and  social  areas. 

3.  I  Woutd  ^e'^  look  at  the  same  data  in  a  home  day  care 
setting.  ^ 


STUDY '10a:    INTERVENTION  PROCEDURES  FOR  INCREASING  SOCIAL  SKILLS: 
c    THE 'use  OF  BRIEF XHAIR  TIME  OUT  TO  DECREASE  THE 
AGGRESSIVE  BEHAVIOR  OF  TWO  PRESCHOOL  BOYS 
(Pis:  .Thomas,  Whitehead,  Cooper,  Etzel  &  LeBlanc) 

Purpose.    Two  studies  were' conducted  to/assess  the  effects  of  a  brief 
chair  time  out  procedure  on  two  preschoolers'  physical  aggression. 
These*children  also,  exhibited  aggressive  behavior  toward  adults,  pe^rs, 
and  materials;  the  other  children  and  teachers,  as  well,  began  to  avoid 
i nteract ion 'with  them.    This  investigation,  which  used  time  out  as  a 
treatment  procedure,  was  implemented  to  reduce  their  physical  aggres- 
sion to  a  more  acceptable  level  as  quickly  as  possible^ 

Subjects/Setting >    Subject  1  was  a  5  year,  1  month  old  male,  new  to 
this  classroom.    He*  had  many  physical  problems  and  was  under  treatment 
for  seizuresr.      .  -        .  •  t 

y  Subject  2  was  a  5  year,  6  month  oTd  male  who  had  attended  the  pre- 
scll0Ol  the  previous  year.    He  was  described  by  his  parents  as  hyper- 
active.   During  his  time  ^t  preschool,  the  quality  of  his  preacademic 
time  (doing  assigned  tasks)  had  improved  greatly,  and  his  attention^ 
span  had  lengthened.   The  amount  of  aggression  during  free  choice  time 
was  a  new  behavior  for  this  school  year. 

Both  subjects  were  observed  to  participate  in  positive  social  inter- 
actions, but  a  high  rate  of  aggressive  behavior  was  also  observed. 

The  setting  wasN.Cooper's  integrate^d\^lassroom  in  the  Edna  A..  Hill  • 
Child  Development  Laboratory,  the  free  choice  time  of  day. 

Data  Collection.   The  same  observational  code*>as  used  to  measure  the 
behavior  of  both  children.    Both  children  were  observed  simultaneously 
for  100  ten-second  intervals  (16  minutes,  40  seconds)  during  the  latter 
part  of  free  choice  time  and  the  beginning  of  clean  up  pefiod.    The  , 
subjects'  verbal,  physical  and  materials  aggression  were  recorded,  as 
well  a*  time-out  frequency  cind  duration;  teacher  praise,  verbal  repn<i- 
mands,  and  physical  intervention  were  also  recorded. 
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Experimental  Desiqn/Procedures/Results.    Physical  aggression  toward 
peers  and  adults  resulted  in  time  out.    Verbal  agg'ression  and  misuse 
of  materials  was  not  treated.    Conditions  of  the  studies  were  as 
follows:    (A)  Baseline;  (B)  Subject  1  in  time  out. for  .physical  aggres- 
sion; (C)  Subject' 2  in  time  out  for  physical  agqression;  (D)  both  sub-  • 
jects  in  time  out  for  physical  aggression.    Reporting  of  the  data  will 
be  separate  for  each  subject,  yet  the  collateral  effects  of  treatment 
applied  to  each  subject  will  be  discussed. 

Study  K  '  / 

Subject  1.    Baseline  data  were  collected  on  Subje/t  I'js  aggressive  behav- 
ior, shoving  a  mean  of  6.4%  of  the  intervals  observed  XA).    Due  to  this 
high  rate,  Subject  1  was  placed  in  time  out  (B)/  physical  aggression 
dropped  quickly  to  a  mean  of  1.6%  during  this  condition.    Time  out  was 
then  used  with  Subject  2,  while  Subject  1  was  no  longer  placed  in  time\ 
out  for  physical  aggression  (C);  Subject  I's  physical  aggression  rose  > 
sharply-  to  a  mean  of  7.8%.    Next,  time  out  was  used  for  both  subjects 
(D);  physical  aggression  for  Subject  1  dropped  quickly  to  a  mean  of  ' 
2.3%.   The  next  condition  was  a  return  to  baseline  in  which  neither^^ 
subject  was  systematically  placed  in  time  out  (A);  Subject  I's  physv 
cal  aggression  rose  dramatically  to  a  mean  of  10.8%.    Due  to  this  hig^ 
rate,  th^  time  out  procedure  was  re-instated  for  Subject  1  (B)  resul^- 
,ing  in  a  decrease  in  physical  aggression  to  a  mean' of  2.8%.    In  the 
Vinal- condition  (D),  Subject  1  remained  in  time  out  and.  Subject  2  wafe  ■ 
again  placed  in  time  out.    A  further  decrease  in  physical  aggreSsionL 
to  an  average  of  2.5%,  was  observed  for  Subject  1.  ^ 

Study  2 

Subject  2.    Systematic  observation  of  the  free  play  bef^ipvior  of  ^  ' 
Subject  2  yielded  baseline  means  of  6.7%  for  physical  aggression-^A) .  . 
F'bl lowing  use  of  the  time  out  procedure  with  Subject  1  (B),  Subject  2  s 
physical  aggression  decreased  to  a  mean  rate  of  5.8%.    Additional  and 
more  significant  decreases  in  physical  aggression  resulted  when  the 
I   time  out  procedure  was  consistently  implemented  for  Subject  2  (C). 
During  this  condition,  the  mean  rate  of  physical  aggression  for  Sub- 
ject 2  was  1.8%.    When  both  subjects  were  placed  in  time  out  (D), 
Subject  2's  physical  aggression  remained  at  a  low  .3%.    In  a  subse- 
quent reversal  to  baseline  conditions  (A),  the'raean  rate  of  physical 
aggression  for  Subject  2  rose  to  10.7%.    Placing  Subject  1  into  a 
time  out  condition  once  again  (B)  lowered  Subject  2's  rate  of  physical 
aggression. to  a  mean  of  4.2%.    During  the  final  condition  (D),  the 
mean  rate  of  physical  aggression  by  Subject  2  was  1.1%. 

"*  -» 
Discussion.    The  time  out  procedure  wcts  effective,  in  decreasing  the 
rate  ot  physical  aggression  for^th  subjects.    Using  the  time  out 
^procedure  with  Subject  1  not  ofly  reduced  his  physically  aggressive  - 
behavior  but  also  reduced  the  >ate  of  Subject  2's  physical  aggression. 
Reciprocal  effects  were  not  obtained,  however;  placing  Subject  2  in 
time  out  for  physical  aggression  had  no  effect  on  the  rate  of  Sub- 
ject I's  physical  aggression.    This  was  not  the  case,  however,  when 
the  time  out  procedure  was  used  with  Subject  2  only  (i.e.,  the  rate 
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of  Subject  Ts  physical  aggression  did  not  remain  low).    These  findings 
suggest  that  for  some  children,  observing  another  child  in  time  out  is 
sufficient  for  reducing  aggression.    For  others,  brief  chair  time  out 
may  be  the  quickest  and  most* effective  way  to  reduce  aggression  and, 
therefore,  may  be  the  best  for  teacher  and  child. 


STUDY  10b:    INTERVENTION  PROCEDURES  FOR  INCREASING  SOCIAL  SKILLS: 
MANIPULATION  'OF  PEER  BEHAVIOR  AND  TEACHER  AHEl^ION  AS 
AN  ANTECEDENT  STIMULUS  TO  INCREASE  THE  SOCIAL  INTERACTION 
OF  AN  ISOLATE  CHILD 

(PI5:    Fallows,  Cooper,  Ruggles,  and  LeBlanc) 

With  the  emphasis  now  on  mainstreaming  handicapped  children  into 
nonhandicapped  clas$r0oms,  there  comes  a  greater  need  to  pursue  feasible 
and  effective  meas^ii^s  for  fostering  appropriate  social  behaviors  in  the 
behavi orally  dis^dered  child.  .  '  • 

Investigations  concerning  the  effect' of  teacher  attention  on  social 
behavior  are  prevalent  in  the  literature.  'The  term  "teacher  attention", 
however,  has  typically  included  a  wide  variety  of  teacher  behaviors  such 
as  verbal  and  physical  "praise;  offeri,ng  materials;  making  suggestions; 
and  teacher  proximity  to  child  (Hart,  Reynolds,  Baer,  Brawley,  &  Harris, 
1968;  Allen  et  al:,  1964).  <^ 

Jn  an  attempt  to  further  examine  issues  concerning  the  effects  of 
the  antecedent  component  of  teacher  attention  (Miller,  1971),  and  the 
use'of  peers  as  argents  to  increase  the  social  behavior  of  isolaie 
children  (Strain,  Shores,  &  Timm,  W7;  Strain,  1977),  the  fallowf/rg^ 
investigation  was  undertaken. 

Purpose.    The  purposes  of  this  investigation  were:    1)  to  examine  the 
effects  of  increasing  direct  and  indirect  primes  to  social  interaction  . 
in  a  research  room  setting  on  the  subject's  social  interaction  in  the 
research  room  and  in  the  classroom;  and  2-)  to  examine  the  feasibility 
of  using  peers  as  aides  to  increase  a  preschool  child's  social  behav- 
ior in  research  room  training  sessions;  and  3)  .to  examine  the ^eff ects 
of^thi  s  *(  latter)  procedure  on  subsequent  peer  interaction  in  the 
classroom- 
Subject.  Jhe  subject  of  this  study  was  a  4.6  year  old  male  who  had  ^ 
been  enrolled  in  Cooper's  part-day  preschool,  for  four  months  when  this 
investigation  began.    Referral  had  been  made  by  the  parents,  who  had 
expressed  concern  about  their  son's  delay  in  development  of  social 
skills.   The  subject  also  attended  occupational  therapy  sessions  twice 
a  week  and  speech  therapy  sessions  four  times  a  week.    Parents  had 
taken  the  subject  for  neurological  evaluative  testing,  but  no  conclu- 
sive results  were  reported. 

The  subject  exhibited  atypical  social  behaviors  in  the  classroom 
and.c^t  home,  such  as  wandering  around  the  classroom  without  becoming 
involved  in  any  activity  and  exhibiting  self-stimulatory  behaviors 
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(i.e.,  waving  hands  and  jumping  up  and  down),  in  front  of  mirrors  and 
windows.    Frequently,  the  subject  exhibited  disruptive  behaviors  which 
resulted  in  his  receiving  attention  from  both  peers  and  te.achers. 
Because  of  the  subject's  sudden  and  si^oradic  episodes  of  Aggression 
toward  peers,  the  children  in  the  classroom  rarely  interacted  with  him. 
The  subject's  language  was  characterized  by  much  echolalic  speech;  few^ 
spontaneous  verbal  sk)ills  were  exhibited  beyond  his- Correct  useof. 
other  children's  naifies.    Because  of  the  subject's  low  rate  of  ^ial 
interaction  and  parental  concern,  the  following  investigation  was  under- 
taken. 

^Setti ng .    The  first  phase  of  this  experiment  tool/place.  in  the  classroom 
during  the  second  half  of  the  one-hour,  free-play  period:    A  separate 
activity  wa?  set  up  in  each  of  three  major  areas  of  the  room,  and  a 
teacher  was  assigned  to  monitor  that  activity.    Children  were  Encour- 
aged to  sample  all  activities  and  could  interact^ freely  with  any  peers 
irf  the  classroom. 

The  second  phase  involved  special  training  sessions  using  a  peer 
confederate.    These  sessions  took  place  in  a  research  room  outside  of 
the  classroom  during  the  first  half  of  the  one-hour,  free-play  period. 
One  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  took  the  subject  and  a  predeter- 
mined, high  social,  confederate  peer  to  a  research  room  where  acoopera- 

.  tive  activity  was  set  up.    The  two  children  were  told  they  weTTgoing 
to  play  together  for  awhile  and  then  return  to  the  classroom.  After 
the  special  sessions,  the  activity  set-up  in  the  research  room  was 
moved  to  the  classroom;  the  subject  and  confederate  peer  returned  to 
the  classroom  and  could  interact  with  any  materials  tfr  peers  they  chose. 
Tq  assess  the  generalization  of  the  effects  of  the  research  room  trajn- ■ 

■  ing  sessions,  the  subject's  behavior  was  observed  in  the  classroom 
•immediately  following  these  sessions.  '  " 

Data  Collection.,  Data  were  recorded  in  the  classroonj  four  days  a  y/eek 
and  in  the  research  room  two  to  four  days  a  week  by -a  trained  bbserver 
using  a  clipboard,  stopwatch  and  recording  sheet.    A  continuous -10" 
interval  recording  system  was  employed. 

The  subject's  manipulation  of  materials,  participation  in  coopera- 
tive play  and  compliance  to  teacher  primes  were  recorded.    Both  verbal 
and  nonverbal  social  interaction  between  the  subject  and  peers  were 
observed. 

The  teacher  behaviors  recorded  were:    activity  primes,  direct  and 
indirect  social  interaction  primes,  and  praise  for  positive  interaction 
with  peers  and/or  materials. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.    A  r^ve'rsal  design  in  which  treatment 
-  in  classroom  and/or  research  room  alternated  with  baseline  conditions 
in  the  classroom  (A,  B,  A,  C/A,  A,^C/A,  C/B,  A,  C/B)  was  implemented 
in  this  experiment.  e'  • 
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Tjeacher  behavior,  peer  behavior  and  setting  varied  in  each  condi- 
tion as  follows:       •     *  '  ' 

Baseline  I:    The  subjept  was  observed  in  the  classroom  during  the 
fiCee-play  period.    TeacherCwere  naive  as  to  behaviors  being  observed 
and  experimental  condition  being  imposed-. 

Increased  social  interaction  primes  in  the  classroom:    In  an 
attempt  t?)  pursue  a  pragmatic  approach  to  the  problem,  a  cl assroom 
intervention  procedure  was  implemented  initially:    All  classroom  teachers 
were  instructed  to  give  ,social  interaction  prjmes  and  reinforcement  to  ' 
the  subject  as  specified,  in*%ie  above-disciiss'ion  of  classroom  interven- 
tion.   Classroom  arrangement  was  identical  to  that  of  Baseline  I,  with 
varying  activities  daily.    Observations  were  made  in  the  classroom,  only . 

Training  sessions/Baseline  in  classrpom:    On  Mondays  and  Wednesday? 
the  subject,  a  confederate  peer,  and  a  teacher  took  par*  in  training 
sessions  as  described  in  the  intervention  procedures.    Baseline  condi- 
tions were  in  effect  in  the  clas'Sroom.    Data  were  collected  in  the 
classroom  four  days  a  week.    The  play  activity  , used  during  ^rai ning 
sessions  on  Monday  was  available  during  classroom  observations  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  and  the  play  activity  used  during  Wednesday's  training 
session  was  available  in  the  classroom  dur*ing*Wednesday's  and  Thursday's 
observation.  ,       ^  '  .  r 

Baseline  III:    Training  Sessions  were  omitted  and  observations  in 
baseline  conditions  were  continued  in  the  classroom.  ^ 

* 

Training  sessions/Baseline  in  classroom:  •  In  this  condition,  the 
training  session  intervention  .procedures  were  r^plicated,^  a'nd  observa- 
tions in  the  classroom,  under  basel.ine  conditions,  immediately  followed 
those  sessions.    Training  sessions  occurred  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
and  baseline  classroom  observations  took  place  daily.   Activities  used 
during  training  were  once  again  present  in  the  classroom  on  the  same 
day  as  training  and  the  following  day. 

Training  sessions/Increased  social  interaction  primes  in  the 
classroom:    Special  training  sessions  were  implemented  on  a  daily  basis 
rather  than  on  alternating  days  as  in  the  previous  condition.  Immedi- 
ately following  these  sessions  classroom  .intervention  procedures  were^ 
reinstated  and  data  were  recorded  in  the  classroom.    Once  agafn  activi- 
ties were  constant  across  §ettingsl 

Baseline  IV:    Observations  were  conducted  in  the  classroom  only 
under  conditions  similar  to  previous  baseline  conditions. 

,  r 

Training,  sessions/Increased  social  interaction  primes  in  the 
classroom:    Conditions  were  identical  to  previous  condition  in  which 
both  classroom  intervention  and  training  sessions  were  implemented 
daily. 
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Reliability.    Overall  occurrence  reliability  for  teacher  behaviors  in 
the  classroom  ranged  from  0%  to  100%,  with  an  average  of  70%;  for      .  . 
teacher  behaviors  in  the  research  room,  reliabiltty  ranged  from  0% 
to  100%,  with  an  average  of  75%.    Overall  occurrence  reliability  on 
subject  behaviors  in  the  classroom  ranged  from  0%  to  100%,  with  an 
average  of  66%;  for  subject  behaviors  in  the  research  room,  reli- 
ability ranged  from  0%  to  100%,  -with  an  average  of  63%.  Chance 
reliability  levels  were  consistently  below  10%. 

Overall  occurrence  plus  non-occurrence  reliability  for  teacher 
behaviors  in  the  classroom  ranged  from  92%  to  100%,  with  an  average  of 
98%;  reliability  for  teacher  behaviors  in  the  research  room  ranged 
from  92%  to  100%,  with  an  average  of  95%.    Overall  reliability  on. 
subject  behaviors  in  the  classroom  ranged  from  88%  to  100%  with  an 
average  of  96%;  reliability  in  the  research  room  for  subject  behav- 
iors ranged  from  78%  to  100%,  with  an  average  of  94%. 

Results.    Data  reflecting 'the  subject's  social  interaction  appear  in  Fig 
ures  20  &  2U  Baseline  conditions  were  consistently  accompanied  by.  a 
lower  rate  of  completed  social  interactions  than  treatment  conditions. 
During  Baseline  I,  t-he  subject  was  involved  in  social  interaction  for 
an  average  of  3%  of  the  observation  itPtervals.    When  social  interaction 
primes  were  manipulated  in  the  classroom  (Increased  Primes,  Classroom), 
social  interaction  rose  slightly  to'^a  mean  of  4%  of  the  intervals. 

When  these  primes -were  removed  and-tbas'elihe  condition  reinstated 
(Baseline  II} , -the  "subject's  rate  of  social  interaction  fell  to  a  mean 
of  1%  of  the  intervals.-  In  the  first  condition  in  which  social .primes 
were  increased  in  the  research  room  (Increased  Primes,  Research  Room), 
social  interaction  in  the  research  room  occurred  during  an  average  of 
25%  of  the  intervals-    Continaal  monitoring  of  classroom  behavior  indi- 
cated that  this  procedure  was  also  having  effects  in  the  classroom 
setting.    Classroom  social  behavior  increased  gradually  over  the  condi- 
tion from  0%  to  26%,  witFi  an  overall  mean  of  10%. 

Removal  of  this  procedure  during  the  return  to  baseline  conditions 
•(Baseline  III),  resulted  in  an  immediate  decrease  in  social  interaction 
in  the  classroom.    Whea  research  room  intervention  procedures  were  re- 
instated (Increased  Primes,  Research  Room),  the  subject  interacted  dur- 
ing an  average  of  29%  of  the  intervals  in  the  research  room  and  a  mean 
of  12%  of  the  intervals' in -the  classroom.    Although  the  overall' mean 
rate  of  social  behavior  in  the  classroom  increased  somewhat  during  this 
condition,  this  change.was  variable.    Therefore,  in  the  next  condition, 
social  primes  were  increased  in^the  classroom  concurrent  with  the  in- 
crease of  social  primes  in  the  research  room.    Results    indicated  a 
•stable  increase  in. classroom  behavior.    The  mea'n  rate  of  social  inter- 
-action  for  this  condition  (Increased  Primes,  Research  Room  and  Class- 
room), was  25%  during  research  room  sessions  and  15%  during  treatment 
-  in  the  classroom.  .  '  ,  ' 

Removal  of  thas  procedure  in  both  the  classroom  and  the  research, 
room  (Baseline  IV),  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  social  interaction 
in  the  classroom.   When  the  combined  treatment  package  was  reinstated 

t  •  . 
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(Increased  Primes,  Research  Room  and  Classroom),  the  subject*s  social 
behavior  once  again  increased  to  a  mean  Of  26%  in  the  research  room  and 
13%  in  the  classroom. 

Further  examination  of  the  subject's  verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior 
indicatecl  that  subject  initiations  to  peers  increased  from  a  mean  of  less 
than  3%  of  the  intervals  during  the  (Baseline  I)  condition  to  a  mean  of 
11%  in  the  final  treatment  condition  (Increased  Primes,  Research  Room 
and  Classroom) .       '  .  ^  ' 

Discussion.    Results  indicate  that  social  primes  in  the  research  room 
aloQe  increased  the  rate -of  subject  social  interaction  in  the  class- 
room and  that  combined  classroom  and  research  room  treatment  produced 
a  larger  jncrease  in  social  interaction  in  the  classroom.    It  is  sug- 
gested that  manipulation  of  social  primes  directed  to  the  peer  and 
the  target  subject  can  be' effectives* n  increasing  the  social  inter- 
action of  an  isolate  child. 


STUDY  10c:    TEACHER-IMPLEMENTED ^OPTIMAL  TEACHING  ASSESSMENT  STRATEGIES 
FOR  MODIFYING  NONCOMPLIANCE  TO  INSTRUCTIONS  DURING 
PREACADEMIC  LEARNING 

(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Etzel,  Goldstetn,  Cooper,  Dr^e,  Hass, 
and  Ruggles) 

This  study  is  reported  in  Assessment  Guides  to  Intervention, 
Question  B,  Study  12. 


STUDY  lOd:    INTERVENTION  PROCEDURES  TO  INCREASE  SOCIAL  SKILLS:  THE 

USE  OF  TEACHER  ATTENTION  WITH  PRIMES  AND  A  SPECIAL  ACTIVITY 
TO  INCREASE  COOPERATIVE  PLAY  IN  TWO  PRESCHOOLERS 
*(PIs:    Whitehead,  Cooper,  Ruggles,  Etzel,  and  LeBlanc) 

Purpose.   The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
two  treatment  procedures:    (1)  increased  primes  and  teacher  attention 
to  cooperative  play,  and  (2)  increased  primes  and  teacher  attention 
with  a  special  activity  .training  session  on  the  nonverbal  and  verbal 
cooperative  play  of  two  preschool  children  with  quite  deficient  social 
interaction  skills. 

This  investigation  combined  procedures  found  effective  in  the 
development  of  cooperative  play  in  young  children.    These  techniques 
were  developed  to  allow  for  minimal  teacher  time,  require  no  special 
experimental  rooms  or  equipment,  and' take  place  directly  in  the  pre- 
schQol  classroom  to  maximize  the  potential  for  generalization  and 
maintenance  of  the  newly-acquired  social  skills. 

Subjects/Setting.  The  two  subjects  who  participated  in  the  study  were 
enrolled  at  the  Edna  A.  Hill  Child  Develqpi^nt  Laboratory  Preschool  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  in  CoopBr'Y  classroom  with  normal  and 
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developmen tally  delayed  children.    Subject  A  was  enrolled  one  year  ^ 
prior  to  Subject  B,  who  attended  the  summer  semester  only.    Subject  A 
was  a  4  year,  2  month  old  male  with  speech  and  language  delays. 
Subject  B  was  a  nonhandicapped  male  4  years  of  age. 

data  Collection.    Data  were  recorded  irf  the  classroom  four  days  a  week 
for  100  intervals  each  day  (16  minutes  40  seconds).    A  10-second  inter- 
val system  of  recording  was  used.  .  . 

Design/Procedures.    Experiment  1:      Subject  A  was  observed  for  non- 
verbal and  verbal  cooperative  play  during  the  free  choice  play  period. 
Baseline  data  were  also  recorded  on  subject,  teacher,  and  peer  verbal 
initiation  behaviors.    Classroom  teachers  were  then  instructed  to  in- 
crease direct  primes  and  attention  to  cooperative  play.    Because  there 
was  no  change  in  nonverbal  or  verbal  cooperation  levels,  the  following 
treatment  condition  added  a  special  activity  training  session  which 
took  place  in  an  area  partitioned  off  during  the  beginning  of  the  free 
choice  play  period.    The  subject  and  one  peer  were  brought  to  the  area 
and  invited  to  play  using  materials  or  equipment  which  were  considered 
conductive  to  cooperation.    This  .activity,  which  was  five  minutes  in 
length,  took  place  prior  to  the  collection  of  the  classroom  data. 
After  the  training  session,  the. partitions  were  removed  and  the  mate- 
rials were  then  available  to  all  the  children  for  the  remainder  of  * 
free  play.    Following  a.  return  to  baseline,  the  special  activity 
condition  was  reimplemented.    After!  a  one-month  semester  break, 
foTlow-up  data  were  recorded,  wiiyi  conditions  similar  to  those  of 
previous  baselines.     (See  Figure(22.) 

Experiment  II:    The  second  experiment  was  iniW^ed  upon 
Subject  B's  enrollment  in  the  preschool  during  the  same  semester  as 
follow-up  data  were  being  recorded  on  Subject  A.    Experiment  II  repli- 
cated the  treatment  procedures  of  Experiment  L    The  initial  baseline 
was  followed  by  increased  primes  and  teacher  attention.    After  a  re- 
turn to  baseline,  the  special  activity  condition  was  irpplemented.  A 
brief  reversal  (Baseline  III)  followed.  (See  Figure  23.) 

Results.    Cooperative  play  was  low  for  bo th- sub jectkr during  the  base- 
line and  reversal  conditions.    During  increased  primes  and  teacher 
attention,  both  subjects  showed  only  a  si ight^increase  in  nonverbal  . 
and  verbal  cooperation.    When  the  special  activity  condition  was  imple 
mented,  high  rates  of  nonverbal  cooperation  were  observed.    The  addi- 
tion of  this  special  activity  training  session  showed  dramatic  in- 
creases for  both  subjects  in  nonverbal  cooperative  play,  with  little 
change  shown  in  verbal  interaction.    Maintenance  of  the  high  level  of 
nonverbal  cooperation  was  observed  for  Subject  A  during  the  one-month 
follow-up. 

Discussion.    The  low  rate  of  cooperative  play  during  baseline  and^^the 
teacher  attention  and  primes  conditions  suggest  that  the  "package"  of 
a  special  activity  training  session  combined  with  teacher  attention 
and  primes  to  cooperative  play  was  necessary  to  increase^both  subjects 
nonve.rbal  cooperation.    Lt  is  hoped  that  such  a  procedure,  which  is 
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both  effective  and  easy  to  implement,  may  provide  an  opportunity  for' 
classroom  teachers  to  remediate  such  an  important  aspect  of  a  child's 
social  development.  ^ 


STUDY  lOe:    TEACHER- IMPLEMENTED  OPTIMAL  TEACHING  ASSESSMENT  STRATEGIES 
,  FOR  PREACADEMIC  LEARNING:    INSTRUCTIONAL  CONTROL  OF  MOTOR 

BEHAVIOR 

(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Btzel ,  Kleinke,  Cooper,  and  Ryggles) 

This  report  is  reported  in  Assessment  Guides  to  Intervention, 
(  Question  B.,  Study  13. 
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3)  CHILD-TEACHER 


The  following  section  describes  the  studies  directed  by  All  en  to 
examine  the  interactions  of  teachers  and  children  and  to  find  ways  of 
making  those  interactions  more  beneficial  for  .the  handicapped  and  at- 
risk  child.    These  investigations,  when  considered  with  those  in  the 
previous  section  (Child-Child)  and  the  following  section  (Child-Setting) 
were  designed  to  provide  a  description  of  the  ecology  of  the  preschQol 
classroom  and  its  essential  componen-ts:    the  teacher' and  the  teacher ',s 
behavior,  the  child  and  the  child's  skill,  and  the  setting  itself . 

ECOLOGICAL  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION  '  "      '  ^  • 

QUESTION  E,  PART  I:    WHAT  ARE  THE  PATTERN  AND  CONTENT  OF  TEACHER-CHILD 

INTERACTIONS?  .  . 

(PI:  Allen) 


.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  behavior  of  significant' adults 
has  a  powerful  effect  on  how  and  what- young  children  learn.   More  re-  • 
cently,  the  effect  of  a  child's  behavior  on  the  significant  adults  has 
begun  to  be  recognized  and  examined,  particularly  in  infant  studies. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  of  research  was  to  study  child-teacher 
interactions  in  a  series  of  related  investigations  in  the  preschool  to 
demonstrate  how  specific  patterns  of  interaction  can  extend  and  elabo- 
rate behaviors  deemed  appropriate  for  each  child;  regardless  of  handi- 
cap, deficit,  or  delay. 

Emphasis  was  given  to  developing  a  specific  set  of  empirically 
determined  teacher  and  child  initiations  and  response  patterns  that 
-  could  be  organized  into  a  facilitative  teaching  model.    In  the  facili-  • 
tatiye  teaching  model,  the  teacher  not  only  responds  to  children's 
initiations  but  responds  in  such  a  way  as  to  evoke  another  response 
from  the  child. 

The  important  item  in  the  teacher- initiates  model  is  that  the  • 
teacher  always  provides  a  response  which  has  two  functions:    one,  to 
reinforce  the  child  for  responding;  and  two,  to  evoke  still  another 
response  from  the  child.    The  essence  of  the  facilitative  teaching 
strategy  might  be  described  as:    a)  how  the  teacher -responds  to  child 
initiations;  b)  how  the  teacher  initiates  with  the  non-  or  low-rate 
initiating  child;  and  c)  what  strategies  the  teacher  uses  to-  keep  the 
interaction  going  in  order  to  turn  these  casual  or  incidental  exchanges 
into  pleasurable  teaching  experiences  for  the  child  and  for  the  teacher 
during  free  p'lay  activities.  "•  ' 

It  is  posited  th^a  combination  of  child-initiated  and  teacher- 
initiated  sequeftc&s_shbuld  result  in  several  active  learning  opportuni- 
ties for  eacfichild  during  each  free  play  period.    Thus,  the  thrust  of 
this  research  was  to  determine  facilitative  teaching  strategies  and 
their  effect  on  targeted  behavior  in  young  handicapped  children. 


Purpose.    Descriptive  data  were  collected  to  determine  extent  and  kij^d 
of y teacher-child  and  child-teacher  in^Pfercitions,  modes  of  responding, 
and  sequences  of  interactions* 

Subjects/Settings.    The  primary  group  of  subjects  were  the  18  children 
enrolled  in  the  Edna  A.  Hill  Child  Development  Laboratory  (the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas)  preschool  classroom  supervised  by  Allen.    These  ^il- 
dreh  typically  ranged  in  age  (at  the  start  of  the  school  year)  from 
2  years,  8  months  to  5  years,  10  months*    The  handicapped  and  at-risk 
children  constituted  approximately  25%  of  the  total  enrollment. 

\ 

Observational  Procedures.    The  observation  code  characterizes  teacher 
and  child  interactions  into  the  following  types  of  behaviors: 

1.  praise 

2.  ^general  statements 

3.  task-related  statements 
4*  'questions, 

5.  instructions 

6.  /frfotor  behavior  ,  ^ 

Each  statement  W9s  scored  as  an  initiation  or  a  response  as  it 
occurred  in  a  10-second  interval  scoring  system.    The  scoring  procedure 
was  designed  so  that  "chains'*  of  verbal  interactions  between  .teacher 
and  cliild  can  be  followed  from  the  time  one  of  the  two  initiates  until 
the  mteraction  is  terminated  (vyhen  both  pafrticipants  fail  to  verbalize 
or  when  the  interaction  is  interrupted  by  another  person's  entrance 
into' the  interaction)/ 

Sunmary  of  Initial  Findings 

Te^her/child  interaction  patterns.    Analyses  of  data^  collected  on^ 
teacher/child  interaction  patterns  over  a  two-and-one-half  year  perio(^^ 
on  27  teachers  and  more  than  45  chil-dren,  both  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped,  indicate  tljat  in  all  of  the  program  areas  in  the  labora- 
tory preschool  that  were  under  study,  the  following  findings  were 
evident: 

1.  Though  there^was  considerable  variability  among  teachers,  tlachers 
tended  to  initiate  interactions  with  children  at  a  much  higher  rate 
(35  to  60%)  than  children  initiated  to  teachers. 

2.  These  interaction  episodes  were  of  short  duration,  with  a  predomin- 
ance of  one-episode  chains,  regardless  of  who  did  the  initiating— 
teacher  or  child.    In  other  words,  when  children  initiated  to 
teachers,  teachers  .more  often  than  not  failed  to  respond;  and  when 
teathers  initiated  to  children;  they  frequently  failed  to  elicit 

a  response  from  the  child  they  were  addressing. 


Though  these  data  wa^e  subject  to  some  inconsistency  in  terms  of  main- 
taining an  experimentally  rigorous  level  of  inter-rater  reliability, 
*  the  dat^  have  proven  to  be  highly  functional  for  classroom  use  as  will 
be  described  subsequently.. 
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3.  Two-episode  chains  were  the  next  most  highly  scored  form* of  ' 
# teacher/Chi  Id  exchanges  (approximately  30  percent  of  all  initia- 
tions). Though  these  were  far  fewer  in  number  than  one-episode 

■   chains,  it  appears  there  was  little  extension  and  elaboration 
on  teachers'  part;  when  teachers  initiated  and  children  did 
respond,  teachers  did  not  provide  feedback  to  the  child  , as  to 
the  relevance  and  value  of •  the  child's  response;  and  when  chil- 
dren initiated  and  teachers  responded,  children  did  not  attempt 
to  evoke  further  exchange  with  the  teacher,  nor  did  teachers 
attempt  to  promote  a  third  coifiponent  from  the  child. 

4.  Interaction  chains  of  longer  duration— 3,  4,  and  S  episodes- 
fell  off  proportionately.    In  other  words,  there  were  fewer, 3-link 
chains  than  2,  fewer  4  than  3,  and  many  fewer  5  than  4,  with 
5-link  chairts  reaching  a  near-zero  percent  level. 

5.  Though  types  of  initiations  (general  statements,  praise,  questions, 
•instructions,  and  task-related  comments)  varied  from  teacher  to 
teacher,  certain  characteristics  predominated  across  all  teachers: 
initiations  to  chilidren  by  questioning  accounted  for  approximately 
40  percent  of  teachers'  initiations  to  children;  instructions 
averaged  30  percent;  task-related  comments  averaged  20  percent; 
praise  and  general  statements  accounted  for  the  remainder.  Types 
of  initiations  did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  increased  proba- 
bility of  a  resulting  second  or  third  episode  thereby  continuing 
the  chain.    In  other  words,  questions  as  initiating  variables 

did  not  appear  to  be  any  more  conducive  to  continuation  of  the 
chain  than  did  instructions  or  task-related  statements. 

6.  Few  discernible  differences  Were  apparent  in  the  types  and  pat- 
terns of  interactions  between  teachers  and  children  as  a  function 
of  a  teacher's  experience  or  length  or  kind  of  training.    That  is, 
experienced  teachers  were  no  more  likely  to  evoke  a  greater  num- 
ber of  child  initiations,  respond  more  frequently,  or  engage  chil- 
dren in  elaborated  chains  of  interactions  than  were  inexperienced 
teachers.    Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  inexperienced  teachers, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  appear  to  model  the  teacher/child  , 
interactions  of  the  experienced  teachers  with  whom,  they 'work.. 

Observational  Problems  and  Possible  Solutions 

Teacher/child  interaction  data:    This  code,  for  all  of  the  early  months 
of  experimental  working  and  reworking,  proved  to  be  extremely  resistant 
to  obtaining  a  level  of  inter-rater  reliability  deemed  sufficiently  higlj 
(75%  and  above)  to  qualify  for  experimental  rigor.    Initially,  this 
experimenter  resisted  simplifying  the  code  for  two  reasons:    1)  she 
had  a  long  history  of  always  being  able  to  get  a  high  degree  of  inter- 
rater  reliability  on  equally  complex  codes;  and  2)  she  felt  that  cer- 
'tain  key  variables  could  not  be  studied  except  by  maintaining  the 
complex  breakdown  of  behaviors  that  characterized  the  code. 
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After  several  semesters  of  concentrated  effort,  during  which  inter 
rater  reliability  could  not  be  brought  above  60%  on  a  consistent  basis 
various  alterations  were  made  in  the  system.    Following  are  examples 
of  some  of  the  code  changes  thtft  w6re  made': 

"Interruptions"  were  dropped  as  a  part  of  the  data  system,  as 
this  category  had  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  score;  and 
it  was  decided  that  the'bitsic  data  analyses* would  not  suffer 
significantly  without  this  category,  '  , 

The  "group"  category  was  expanded  in  order  to  further  refirife 
individual  child/ teacher  interaction  episodes  and  eliminate 
confusion  in  those  instances  where 'the  teacher's  initiation 
was  unclear  as  to  whether  it  was  addressed  to  one  or^  several 
children.  ' 

The  motar  response  category  (another^ one  that  had  proven 
itself  to  be  excessively  troublesome)  was  taken  out;  but 
then  returned  under  a  5tricter  set  of  rules  when  it 
became  obvious  that  it  would  c^use  even  more  problems  if 
eliminated  entirely.  In  addition^  ^  priority  system  was 
established  under  which  "motor"  w.as  not  scored  if  other 
responses  occurred  within  the  same  interval. 

Each  set  of  responses  were  looked  at  in  terms  of  its 'small- 
est parts  and  redefined  until,  ofie  by  one,  each  was  brought 
individually  to  an  acceptable  degree  *of  reliability;  in  some 
instances,  this  meant  tightening  the  definitions  and  in  other 
instances,  certain  leniencies  were  introduced. 

While  these  changes  in  the  data  collecting  system  did  result  in 
the  loss  of  certain  data, , inter-rater  reliability  scores  were  improv- 
ing by  the  time  the  experimenter  went  on^leave  in  the  Spring^  of  1981.. 

Once  the  code  seemed  to  be  on  the  way  to  yielding  greater  reli- 
ability 'scores,  an  overhaul  in  observer  training  procedures  was  under- 
taken.  New  observers  were  trained  on  only  one  parameter  of  a  response 
at  a  time  and  were  required  to  bring  each  parameter  (or  response  com- 
ponent) to  an  85%  reliability  level  ^before  another  response  category 
was  added  to  the  training  system:    The  problem  with  this  type  of 
training,  even  though  it  did  se6m  to  be  working  reasonably  well,  was  - 
that  the  length  of  tjme  required  to  train  each  new  observer  to  full 
code  capability  seemed  excessive.    The  excessive  time  investment  would 
be  particularly  difficult  to  manage  in  situations  where  there  might;  be 
a 'high  turnover  of  observers--an  observer  might  leave  (e,g,,  semester 
end),  just  about  the  time  that -he  or  she  had  reached  an  acceptable 
level  of  reliability. 

The  changes  that  have  just  been  outlined  in  the  code  itself, 
and* in  the  observer-training  procedures,  appeared  promising  enough  to 
predict  that v the  system  can  become  reliable  and  efficient,  and  that 
the  investigation  on  teacher/cKild  interaction  patterns  that  is 
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central  to  the  teacher  training  materials  proposed  by  this  investi- 
gator can  be  continued  upon. her  return  to  the  Laboratory  preschool 
following  her  leave  of  absence. 

Methodological  Contributions.   The  rese.arch  issues  that  were  discussed 
above  can  be  viewed  as  having  methodological  significance  in  teacher- 
training,  activities  and  in  the  final  publication  to  be  prepared  for 
diss^nihation  of  the  facilitative  teaching  model.   The  valQes  of  each 
set  of  methodologies  will  be  highlighted  below. 

An  effective  rfieans  of  analyzing  teacher/child  in'teractions  pro- 
vides teachers  and  teacher-trainers  with  specific  infomati^n  about 
important  aspects  of  teachers'  behaviors  in  facilitating^nild 
learning.  .Questions  such  as  the  following  can  be  answered: 

1.  Is  the  teacher  dominating  the  learning  environment,  thereby 
relegating  children  to  inappropriately  passive  roles  in  the^ 
learning  process  (in  other  words,  do  teacher-initiations 
prjedominate)? 

2.  When  teachers  initiate  an  interaction  with  a  child,  do  they  evoke 
a  response  from  the  child?   And,  assuming  a  response,  does  the 
teacher  respond,  in  tur,n,  in  a  way  that  evokes  further  responding 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  thus,  ensuring  that  the  child  will 
return  frequently  for  additional  interactions  with  the  teacher? 

3.  When  children  initiate  an  interaction,  does  the  teacher  make  use 
of  those  valuable  "teachable  moments"  by  responding  to  each  child 
who  i  ni  ti  ates  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  response  does  the  teacher  make  to  a  child  initia- 
tion?  Does  it  result  in  further  responding  from  the  child?  In 
other  words,  does  the  teacher  reinforce  the  child  for  initiating 

.  an  interaction;  and  does  the  teacher  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
'  the  child  continues  to*be  involved  in  a  teaching/learning 
exchange? 

5.  What  kinds  of  teacher  behavior  results  in  an  increase  in  child 
initiations  and  in  longer  chains  of  t6acher/chi Id  interactions 
(both  of  which  can  be  perceived  as  signs  of  more  active  involve- 
ment of  the  child  in  the  learning  process)? 

6.  V)o  teachers  respond  differently,  both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 

tively, to  handicapped,  delayed,  and  otherwise  "different"  chil- 
dren than  they  do  to  those  who  are  perceived  as  developing 
normally? 

Many  other  aspects  pf  teacher/child  interaction  patterns  should  , 
present  themselves  for  study  and  for  translating  into  teacher-training 
and  .teacher-evaluation  procedures  through  the  adaptation  of  the  method 
ological  strategies  discussed  above.    It  seems  quite  likely  that  the 
procedures  will  be  of  particular  usefulness  with  all  types-  of  atypical 
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children  Mn  that  these/children  so  often  fail  to  learn  as  readily  in  a 
nonstructured  or  less /systematic  environment.    Teachers  must  learn  to 
resporid  to  these  chil.ilren  ort  a  regular,  systematic  basis  with  the  kinds 

(' jof  responses  that  ensure  further  raj^onses  from  the  atypical  child. 
^These  children  simpl^  cannot  accdrnmodate  the  "misses"  as  can  normally 
^developing  children  J^ho  are  often  able  to  control  09  operate  on  their 
\own  learning  environment  in  ways  that  many  handicapped  children  cannot. 


.QUESTION  E,  PART/fl:    CAN  TEACHERS,  WHILE  ACTIVELY  ENGAGED  IN  TEACHING, 
,       ^  •  /        COLLECT  VALID  DATA?    IF  SO,. HOW  CAN  THE  DATA  BE 

/    -      USED  FOR  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  REMEDIAL  INTERVENTIONS? 
(PI:  Allen) 


Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  series  of  studies  (not  included  in  the 
original  proposal),  was  1)  to  ascertain  if  teacher-collected  data  (on 
individual  children)  were  validly  reflecting  the  children's  participa- 
tion in  specific  classroom  interest  centers,  and  2)  to  analyze  and 
apply  these  teacher-collected  data  in  providing  a  more  effective  learn- 
ing environment  for  the  groups  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  individual 
children  with  special  needs. 

Subjects.    The  children,  aged  2  and  1/2  to  6  years,  were  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  preschool  classrooms  in  the  Edna  A.  Hill  Child  Development 
Laboratory  at  the  Universi  ty  ^3f  Kansas.    Di^ring  the  school  year  that 
the  study  was  in  progress  there  were  15  participating  children,  3  of 
whom  were  considered  to  be  at  developmental  risk. 

Data  Collection.    Data  were  collected  by  individual  teachers  using  a 
prepared  data  sheet.    Each  teacher  was  assigned  4  to  7  children;  at  ^ 
the  sound  of  an  audible  tone  (approximately  every  5  minutes)  each 
teacher  stopped  momentarily,  scanned  for  each  assigned  child  and 
marked  on  the  data  sheet  where  each  child  was  and  the  level  of  the 
child's  participation  at  that  moment. 

Experimental  Design.    Descriptive  data  was  collected  for  'two  purposes: 

1.  To 'ascertain  vali.dity  of  the  teachers'  data; 

2.  To  ascertain  patterns  of  usage  of  the  various  interest  centers  in 
the  classroom,  and  to  determine  levels  of  individual  child  usage. 

Single  N  studies^  (3)  using  various  combinations  of  an  ABA  design  . 
were  used. 

Results.   This  series  of  studies  was  bdsed  on  teacher-collected  data; 
a  first  research  task,  therefore,  was  to  establish  the  validity  of  such 
data— that  is,  did  the  data  collected  by  teachers  while  actively  ^ 
teaching  Veflect  the  actual  behaviors  of  children?   To  answer  this 
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question,  observer-collected  data  were  compared  with  teacher-collected 
data  on  three  different  time-sampling  intervals.    The  mean  validity 
scores  for  each  condition  were  86  percent,  81  percent,  and  89  percent. 
Thus,  the  teacher -collected  data  compared  favorably  with  the  observer- 
collected  data  in  reflecting  realistically: 

1.  Th'e  number  of  centers  that  each,  child  visited  each  day; 

2.  The  centers  in  which  children  became  arctively  involved; 

3.  The  quality  of  each  child's  engagement  in  the  various  interest 
centers  in  which  he  or  she  became  involved,  ' 

Once  the  validity  of  teacher-collected  data  was  established,  the- 
next  issue  that  was  addressed  was  how  teachers  might  use  their  data  to 
make  curriculum  decisions.    Thus,  the  data  that  were  collected  on  a 
child-by-child  and  center-by-center  basis  were  analyzed  according  to 
each  child's  presence  and  level  of  engagement  in  each  center.  These 
data  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  ?  _ 


Percent  of  Time  Spent  in  Centers 


Centers* 

On  Task 

Id.le 

Inattentive 

Inappropriate 

Creative  Arts 

90% 

5^ 

4% 

1% 

Dramatic  Play 

89%' 

H 

3% 

1% 

Blocks 

84% 

8% 

4% 

.     '  4% 

Manipulatives 

89% 

3%  . 

6% 

♦  *  1% 

Book  Corner 

'  88% 

0% 

12% 

0% 

*Centers  are  listed  in  order  of  amount  of  child-patronage. 

Based  on  such  analyses  (for  the  group  as  a  whole  as  listed  above,  and 
for  children  as  individuals  data  are  too  diverse  and  complex  to  summarize 
here),  teachers  were  able  to  make  informed  decisions  regarding  program 
needs  for  indivixiual  children.  The  outcome  of  such  decisions  resulted 
in  a  series  of  single  N  studies  in  which  particular  problems  in  particu- 
lar children  were  addressed  and  the  amount  and  l<ind  of  teacher  attention 
was  assessed.  •  , 

Implications  for  Use.    Methodologically,  the  teacher-collected  data 
system  has  highly  practical  implications  for^classroom  use.    It  ^^^^ 
proven  itself  to  be  a  simple  system,  yet  valuable  in  planning  cla^- 
room  programs  and  individual  remedial  programs.   A  partial  list  oT 
advantages  appears  below. 
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K    Inexperienced ^teachers  can  become  proficient  in  collecting  these 
useful  data  on  5  ^o  9  children  with  two  weeks  or  less  of  training 
.    in  conjunction  with  their  teaching  corranitinents* 

Z.    The  data  collection  procedures  are  easily  assimilated  into  the 
regular  teaching  responsibilities  with  no  loss  of  a  teacher^s^ 
control  of  the  classroom  or  interference  with  one-to-one 
activities  with  particular  children. 

3^    The  procedure'  is  most  economical  of  teachers*'  time,  both  in 

the  actual  collection  procedures  and  also  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  data  are  analyzed  and  translated  into  program  practices. 

4.  Teachers  need  never  "fly  blind."    They  have  their  data  readily 
available  to  answer  an  assortment  of  questions  about  children 
and  the  effectiveness  of  any  remediation  or  teaching  program 
which  they  may  institute.  ^  ^ 

5.  Teach^er  trainers  have  specific  information  to  use  with  student 
teachers;  and  all  .teachers  have  concrete  objective  evidence 
with  which  to  do  self-critiquing  of  the  effectiveness  of  their 
efforts. 
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4)  CHILD-SETTING 


J       In  the  following  section,  aspects  of  the  physical  ecology  of  the  pre- 
school classroom  are  examined'.  vThe  first  series  of  investigations  was  de- 
signed to  det^niine  the- differences  between  a  therapeutic  classroom  and 
the  normal  preschool  and  primary  grade  classrooms  in'which  children  would 
later  be  enrolled:   These  studies  focused  on  general  setting  variables, 
such  as  class  size,  rate  of  teacher  attention,  and  scheduling. 

The  second  series  of  investigations  was  designed  tp  vffv^igate  dis- 
crete instructional  material  variables  that  might  affect  the  child's  re- 
sponses.   Workbooks^  formats,  mastered  tasks,  and  physical  aspects  af 
stimulus  materials  comprise  a  class  of  environmental  variables  "specific 
to  preacademic  learning  settings.'  Differences  in  these  setting-specific 
events  may  be  particularly  critical' to  the  handicapped  child. 

^  ' 

ECOLOGICAL  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION 

QUESTION  F:    HOW  CAN  .TRANSITION  FROM  THERAPEUTIC  TO  NORMAL  CLASSltOOMS  BE 
FACILITATED  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN?    ( Investi gator$: 
Rowbury  and  Baer) 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  mainstreaming  provisions  of  Public  Law  94-142  call  for  handi- 
capped children  to  be  educated  with  their  nonhandi capped  peers"  to  the  . 
-gneatesKfixtent  possible.    While  they,  receive  many  of  their  Services  in  ^ 
special  i-rtstructional  settings,  handicapped  children  often  return  to 
regular  c^ss  settings  for  much  of  th*ir  educational  prog  ram  y  When  thife 
occurs,  they  are  faced  with  a  transition  from  one'instruct|&|#l  environ- 
ment to  another,  and  they  usually  are  expected  to' trans fer^hei r  newly 
acquired  skills  from  one  setting  to  the  other.    Such  transitions  might 
take  the  form' of:    (a)  an  initial  move  from  a  therapeutic  preschool  class- 
room to  a  normal  public  school  kindergarten  or  first  grade  or  (b)  daily  "> 
movement  from  a  normal-  public  school  classroom  to  a  part-time  resource  - 
room  program  and  back.    In  .both  cases,  the  child  moves  from  one  instruc- 
tional acting  to  another,  andin  both,  the  transitipns  might  very  well 
be  diffj^lt,  especially  for  a  handicapped  child.    There  are  several 
re^sons^Sf  this. 

First,  there  are  data'to  iiidicate  that  transitions  of  various  kinds 
'tend  to  interfere  with  children's  performance.    For  example,  Carden-Smith. . 
(1930)  "found  that  even  transitions  from  one  activity  to  another  within 
"ka  school  day  can  affectexthe  conduct  of  preschool  children.    Children  who 
were  otherwise  behaving  fh  an  acceptable  manner  during  regularly  scheduled 
actfivities  tended  to  become  more  disruptive  and  noncbmpliant  during  in- 
ter-,activity  transition  peripds  than  they  were  during  the  activities 
themselves.    This  finding  is  possibly  attributable  to  the  reduced  levels 
of  structure  and  monitoring  which  typically  prevail  during  these  transi- 
tion times. 

^econd,  research  strongly  suggests,  that  .behavior  ch€mge' achieved*-in 
one  .ijistructional  setting  (e.g. /a.  resource  room)  is  nGt  likely  to  gen- 
eralize to  other  settings  (e.g. ,  a  regular  classroom)  or  even  to  maintain 
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over  time  in  the  training  setting  without  explicit  programming  addressed  . 
to  this  goal.    Certainly  widespread  and  Ipng-temi  effects  are  possible, 
but  previous  work  in  this  area  (cf.  Baer,  Wolf,  &  Rjsley,  1968)  tells 
us  that  we  should  not  expect  them. 

Third,,  handicapped  children,  their  reguljr  class  teachers,  and  their 
regular  class  peers  c|h  help  to  support  new  behavior  in  the  regular  class- 
room, but  they  are  unlikely* to  be  prepared  to  do  so  without  explicit  train- 
ing.   If  they  are  not  trained  to  support  the  child's  behavior  change, 
the  child  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  the  regular  class  and  might  be  re- 
ferred back  to  special  education  for  a  more  highly  structured  program. 

For  these  reasons,  some  support  or  structure  must  be  provided  if  we 
expect  handicapped  children  to  make  successful  transitions  from  special 
to  regular  educational  programs.  Cultivating  available  resources  (e.g., 
■Russo  &  Koegel,  1977;    Stokes,  Fowler,  &  Baer,  1978)^and  systematically 
altering  the  structure  of  a  work' si tuation  (e.g..  Axel  rod,  Hall,  &  Tams, 
1979;  Glazzard,  1981)  are  two  approaches  which  seem  to  hold  considerable 
promise  fof»  supporting  behavior  in  one  settin^g  which  has  changed  initially 
in  another  setting.'  This  research  ar*ea  ha's ^explored  these  variables. 


STUDY  16a:    AN  INTERVAL  OBSERVATION' SYSTEM  FOR  ASSESSING  CHILD  BEHAVIOR, 
TEACHER  BEHAVIOR,  ANO"  ECOLOGICAL  VARIABLES 
(Pis:,  Carden-Smith  and  Fowler) 

Purpose .   An  observation  technique  was  developed  to  identify  critical 
classroom  factors  that  affect  child  work  and  participation  within  and 
across  classroom  settings.    This  observation  system  has  helped  pin^ioint 
when  and  where  children  are  successful  or  are  having  problans  in  class- 
rooms.   Once  these  variables  have -been  identified,  intervention  programs 
can  be  instituted  to  help  the  child  in  his  or  her  current  setting  or  in 
making  smooth  transitions  to  future  settings. 

Subjects. ,  Eleven  children  ranging  %n  age  from  3.3  to  6.3  years  served 
as  subjects-.    Six  had  been  referred  for  treatment  of  learning  and  behavior 
problems;  the  remaining  five  were  classmates  of  the  six  referred  children, 
selected  at  random  from  a  pool  of  children  who  had  not  been  referred  for 
special  services. 

Setting .    The  study  was  conducted  in  ordinary  preschool  and  kindergarten 
classrooms  and  in  a  special  preschool  for  children  with  learning  and 
behavior  problems. 


Data  Collection.    A  continuous  10-second  interval  recording  system  was 
used  to  observe  subjects.    Data  were  taken  during  the  following  periods: 
free  choice,  large  group,  tutor  group,  preacademics,  and  transition 
times  in  both  the  preschool  and  kindergarten  settings.    The  data  were 
collected»on  child  behaviors,  teacher  behaviors,  and  classroom  variables. 
Child  behaviors  included  appropriate,  inappropriate,  and  unoccupied 
behavior.    Teacher  behaviors  included  general  teacher  attention,  teacher 
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instructions,  and  ""transition  Instructions.    Classroom  variables  included 
group  size,  teacher  presence,. interaction  or  noninteraction  group,  and 
teacher  or  child  pacing.    Also,*  the  formats  of  games,  songs,  stories, 
lectures,  or  discussions  were  noted. 

Results .  ,  The  observation  procedures  have  proven  to  be  reliable  across 
all  behavioral  and  ecological  categories,  with  all  occurrence  reliabil- 
ities greater  than  85%. 

Discussion.    The  observation  procedure  is  a  reliable  measure  of  child 
behaviors  and  the  formats  of  the  classroom.    This  measurement  system 
may  then  be  used  to  assess  covariations  between  child  behavior  problems 
and  classroom  Format  variables.    That  is,  the  question  now  becomes, 
"Under  what  circumstances  do  children  seem  most  likely  to  have  diffi- 
culties?" (cf.  Study  17). 

Recommendations  for  future  research,    a)  Determine  if  the  observation 
system  can  be  adopted  by  s'chool  personnel  for  use  in  the  classroom  for 
program  planning;  and  b)  Develop  a  similar  code  focusing  on  the  quality 
and  variety  of  J:eacher  behaviors  directed  toward  special  needs  of  children 
in  regular  and  special  classrooms.  \^ 


STUDY  16b:    A  SCANNING  PROCEDURE  FOR  ASSESSING  CHILD  WORK  BEHAV^RS 
(Pis:    Rowbury,  Baer,  and  Durgan) 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study  was, (a)  to  develop  an  observation 
system  sensitive  to  child  work  behaviors  .during  preacademic  periods, 
and  (b)  to  examine  the  utility. of  a  scanning  mservation  technique. 

Subjects/Settings.  Four  subjects. in  each  of  the^three  classrooms  worked 
"as  a  preacademic  gr6up  (Total  N  =  12).  Each  group  contained  one  to  four 
children  identified  as  having  learning  or  behtvior  problems.  Two  of  the 
12  subjects  were  observed  in  two  classrooms  in  order  to  further  assess 
the  sensitivity  of  the  observation  syst^.  Of  the  three  classrooms  used 
as  observation  sites,  two  served  children  with  Teaming  and  behavior^ 
probi^s;  the  third  classroom  was  a  regular  prescliool  classroom. 

Data  Collection.    Subjects  were  observed  on  a  15-second  scan  for  10 
minutes .    The  observation  rotated  clockwise  ground  the  table.  Data 
were  collected  on  on-task, 'off-task,  disruptive,  and  other  work-related 
behaviors.  '  . 

Results .    Results  indicated  that  the  observation  system  was  sensitive 
to  differences  across  children  (e.g..  Figure  25)  and  within  children 
across  settings  (e.g..  Figure  26).    The  results^also  suggested  that 
data  obtained  by  scanning  were  very  simrlar  to  data  obtained  through 
continuous  observation  (r=.98,  p<.001). 

Discussion  and  Reconmendations .    The  observation  code  and  recording 
system  have  proven  effective  In  monitoring  preacademic  work  behavior. 
Analysis  can  now  bq  made  on  farmat  of  presentation,  task  levels,  and 
peer  groupings. 
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STUDY  17a:    ASSESSMENT  OF  CRITICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  LEARNING  FORMATS  ACROSS 
NORMAL  EARLY  CHILDHOOD,  NORMAL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  KINDERGARTEN, 
AND  PRIMARY  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASSES 
(Pis:    Rowbury,  Baer,  Carden-Smith,  and  Fowler)  , 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  critical  learning 
formats  that^ influence  the  success  or  failure  of  children  in  classroom 
seUings.  'Variance  in  ecological  segments  (e.g.,  Activity  periods  and 
instructional  fo'rmats)  are  examined  within  and  across  classroom  settings. 

Subjects/Setting.    A  total  of  11  children  served  as  subjects  in  the  study. 
Six  children  were  referred  for  learning  or  behavior  preWj^  and  five  • 
were  randomly  selected  children  nonreferred.    Each  chi Id'  waSsObserved 
in  his  or  her  preschool  or  kindergarten  classroom. 

Data  Collection  Procedures.    Data  were  collected  for  approximately  5 
hours  each  day  for  5  days  on  each  child.'  The  observation  system  was 
the  same  as  that  developed  in  Study  16b:    Child  behaviors  observed  ■ 
included  appropriate,  inappropriate,  and  unoccupied  behavior.  Teacher 
behaviors  observed  included  general  teacher  attention,  teacher  instruc- 
tions, and  transition  instructions.    Classroom  variables  noted  included 
group  size,  teacher  presence,  interaction  or  noninteraction  group,  and 
teacher  or  child  pacing.    Data  were  taken  during  free  choice,  large 
group,  tutor  group,  preacademics,  and  transition  times. 

Results.   -Occurrence  reliability  was  above  85%  on  all  behavioral  cate- 
gories.  The  data  collected  suggest  that:  ^ 

-1.    Inappropriate  behavior  was  examined  along  several  dimensions  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  children  behaved  inappropriately  and  the 
conditions  under  which  thi^  behavior  occurred.    Rate  of  misbehav.ior 
clearly  differentiated  referred  from  nonreferred  children  (see  Figure  27), 
as  did  related  measures,  such  as  the  average  length  of  an  episode  of 
misbehavior  and  the  type  af  misbehavior.    Episodes  of  inappropriate 
behavior  by  referred  children  averaged  one  minute  but  could  last  up 
to  six  minutes.    In  contrast,  nonreferred  children  were  never  inappro- 
pr'iate  for  more  than  one  and  one-half  minutes  and  generally  averaged 
no  more  than  20  seconds  of  misbehavior  (see  Figure  2g) .  Referred 
children  also  exhibited  more  types  of  inappropriate  behaviors  than 
their  classmates:    On  the  average  each  referred  child  exhibited  14 
forms  of  inappropriate  behavior  compared-to  an  average  six  forms  of 
misbehavior  by  their  nonreferred  classmates  (see  Figure  29). 

2.    The  c'ombi nation  of  higher  rates,  longer  episodes,  and  greater 
variety  of  behavior  may  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  higher 
rates  of  teacher  attention  received  by  referred  children.    In  general, 
teachers  attended  to  referred  children  two  to  four  times  more  often 
than  they  attended  to  nonreferr'ed  children  (see  Figure  30).  Further- 
more, the  frequency  of  teacher  attention  was  related  to  the  frequency 
of  inappropriate  behavior.    The  more  inappropriate  a  child  was,  the 
more  attention  the  child  tended  to  receive  (see  Figure  31). 
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engaged  in  inappropriate  behavior. 
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Figure  30:    The  percentage  of  time  that  teachers  attended  to.  referred 
and  nonref erred  children. 
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3.    Results  in  this  study  indicat-ed,  that  envirormental' variables', 
alone(i.e.,  group  size,  teacher  .presence  or  absence,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  social  interaction  in  an  activity),  did  not  produce  con- 
sistent differences  in  behavior  across  the  children..  The  content  of  the 
activity  and  perhaps  other  factors  not  measured  by  this  observation 
system  seemed  to  override  these  environmental  factors.  ■* 

Discussion.    These  data  suggest  that  the  observation  system  is  reliable 
and  sensitive  to  differences  in  child  behavior  across  settings  and  • 
across  children.    Jhe  results  suggest  that  classroom  variables' alone, 
such  as  group<  size, 'are  not  related  to  inappropriate  behavior.  Variables 
controlling  child  behavior  appear  to  be  more  complex  and  specific  to 
each  child. 

Recommendations,    a) .  Addi  tional  data  are  needed  from  a'  larger  sample  of 
children  to  detemine  if  these  findings  are  representative  of  mildly 
handicapped  ahildren.    In  addiction,  other  measures  which  directly  re-  ■ 
fleet  educatTonal  ami  social  performance  should  be  examined  in  greater 
detail  to  determine  the  extept  to  which  children  can  deviate -from  their 
peers,  yet  benefit  from  an  integrated  placement  (cf.  Walker  &  .Hops,  \ 
1976;  Kazdin,  1977;  Van  Houton,  1979).    For  example,  a  child's  ability 
to  complete  academic  assignments  and  to.  interact  in  a  positive  manner 
with  peers  may  affect  whether  a  child  remains  in  an  integra;J:ed  setting. 


INCORPORATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  FORMATS  INI*  INTERVENTION 
STRATEGIES' 

Positive  Peer  Pressure:    The  Use  of  Peer  Monitors  to  Promote 
Appropriate  Transition  Behaviors 
(Pis:    Carden-Smith  and  Fowler) 

Purpose.    The  use  of  peers  as  change  agents  in  promoting  orMnodeling 
desired  beha-vior  ^change-  is  becom4ng  increasingly  common  in  applied  set- 
tings.   In  large  classrooms,  peers  can  be  valuable  resources  to  implement 

"  treatment  procedures.    Peer-managed  token  systems  have  demonstrated 
that  young  children  can  monitor  and  promote  behavior  change  in  peers 
using  token  reinforcement  procedures.    The  present  studies  examined 

'  the  effectiveness  of  a  peer-monitored  system'  in  reducing  disruptive 
behavior  and  incnfeasing  participation  during  the  clean-up  period  of 
two  summer  kindergarten  classrooms.  Additionally,  the  studies  com- 
pared the  effect  of  the  peer-monitored  token  system  with  a  teacher- 
implemented  system.  Additional  analyses  examined  the  accuracy  with 
wh,ich  peers  provided  consequences  for  th'fe  appropriate  or  .inappropriate 
clean-up  behavior  of  their  classmates. 

Sub.iects/Settinq.    Three  classrooms,  each  containing  nine  children 
ranging  in  age  from  6  to  7  years,  served'  as  subjects.    The  three  kinder- 
garten classrooms  were  for -children  referred  for  academic  and  behavioral 
remediation. 
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Data  CollecHon.    Disruptive  behavior^  participation,  and  nonpartici- 
pation  of  the  three  most  troublesome  children  in  each  class,  were 
measured,  using  continuous  5-second  intervals.    Teacher  and^peer- 
'  monitor  instructors  also  were  observed.    Checklists  of  data  were  used 
with. all  children  to  rate  the  acceptability  or  unacceptabi Jity  of  their 
transition  behaviors  during  three  daily  segments  of  transiftion. 

Experimental  Design.    Two  designs  were  employed:    a  reversal  of  treat- 
ment  design  (ABAC)  in  Experiment  I  and  multiple  baseline  across  subjects 
in  Experiments  II  and  III.  . 

•  Procedure. 

Experiment  I.    During  baseline  and  experimental  conditions,  the 
children  were  instructed  to  do  the  following  tasks:    (a)  go  to  one  free 
choice  area  and  help  put  the  materials  on  shelves,  (b)  use  the  bathroom 
within  a  3-minute  period,  and  \c)  pick  out  a  book  and  look  at  it  quietly 
until  the  next  lesson  began.  / 

During  baselin'e,  the  teacher  instructed  the  children  on  the  three 
'  traas^ition  requirements  but  there  were  no  contingencies  for  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements.    During  the  first  treatment  condition.  Teacher 
Monitoring,  the  teacher  initiated  a  token  system  that* consisted  of 
giving  each  child  a  check  for  fulfilling  each  of  the  three  transition 
responsibilities.    Checks  were  marked  on  the  chart  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  lesson.    Children  who  earned  all  three  checks  could  vote  on 
and  participate  in  a  special  activity  during  recess.    Children  who 
earned  two  checks  could  go  outside  but  could  not  help  choose  the  spe- 
cial activity.    Children  with  one  or  no  checks  had  to 'stay  inside 
during  the  outdoor  activity. 

In  the  Peer  Monitoring  treatment  condition,  the  teacher  informed 
the  children  that  team  captains  would  watch  them  during  the  transition 
and  give  them  their  checks •    Child  responsibilities  and  reinforc^ent 
requirements  were  the  same  as  in  the  Teacher  Monitoring  condition  with 
the  exception  that  now  the  team  captains  gave  the  checks.    Children  who 
received  three  checks  were  eligible  to  be  a  team  captain  on  the  follow- 
ing day.        .  -  •  - 

Experiment  II .    Following  a  baseline  (identical  to  the  baseline 
in  Experiment  I)  a  peer-monitoring  condition  (also  identii^al  to  the  / 
peer-monitoring  condition  in  Experiment  I)  was  implemented.  During 
^his  condition  the  team  captains  awarded  points  for  participation  in 
'  rransitionr-^correcti ve  feedback  regarding  accuracy  of  point  awards 
wk^  provided  by  the  teacher  during  the  first  phase  of  this  condition. 
Corrective  feedback  subsequently  was  withdrawn  during  the  second 
phase. 

Experiment  III.    Following  baseline,  a  self-monitoring  condition 
was  implemented.    As  in  the  peer-monitoring  condition,  children  were 
assigned  to  teams  and  team  captains  were  appointed.    However,  each 
xhild  was  instructed  to  awiard  points  to  himself  or  herself.  Team 
captains  were  instructed  to  only  provide  corrective  feedback  on  the 
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accuracy  of  the  point  awards.-   In  pi  second  phase,  corrective  feedback 
by  the  team  captains  was  withdrawn.  ' 

Results.    Results  of  Experiment  I  indicated  that  the  peer-monitored 
procedure  was  as  effective  as  the  teacher-implemented  procedure  in 
reducing  disruptive  behavior  and  nonparticipation  (see  Figure  32). 
Furthermore,  the  accuracy  with  which  peers  and  teachers  awarded  con- 
sequences was  cpmparable. 

Results  for  Experiment  II  indicated  that  decreased  levels  of  dis- 
ruptive behavior  arW  nonparticipation  were  maintained  during  the  no- 
feedback  condition  (see  Figure  33).    However,  the  accuracy  with  which 
peers  awarded  consequences  was  lower  during  the  no-'^edback  condition. 
Teacher  instructions  decreased  to  an  average  of  two  to  three  per  day 
during  the  no-feedback  condition. 

Results  for  Experiment  III  likewise  suggest  that  the  self-monitor- 
ing condition  with  corrective  feedback  produced  decreases  in  disruptive 
behavior  of  the  Ijhree  most  troublesome  children.    These  reductions  are 
maintained  when  feedback  is  withdrawn,  although  disruptive  behavior 
becomes  more  variable  (see  Figure  34).    The  accuracy  with  whi,ch  children 
awarded  themselves  points  during  the  ^If-moni toring  phases  was  lower 
than  in  the  preceding  two  experiments.    Children  were  less,  likely  to 
withhold  points  from  themselves  for  disruptive  behavior. 

Discus-sion.    In  summary,  results  suggest  that  not  only  can  children 
monitor  a  classroom  token  system  effectively  (Experiment  I),  but  they 
can  also  implement  the  program  to  initiate  behavior  change  (Experi- 
ment II,  III).    The  use  of  peers,  as  behavior-change  agents  in  class- 
room $ettings  is  an  efficient  method  of  implementing,  behavior- 
management  programs  with  minimal  teacher  effort. 


18b:    A  Procedure  for  Increasing  On-Task  Behavior  During  Preacademics 
(Pis:    Rowbury.,  Baer,  and  Durgan) 

Purpose.  A  procedure  was  sought  that  would  reduce  rates  of  inappropriate 
behavior  during  preacademic  groups. 

Subjects/Settings .  Subjects  for  the  study  were  16  children  enrolled  in 
preschool  and  kindergarten  classrooms.    Data  were  collected  in  two  pre- 
school and  two  kindergarten  classes. 

Data  Collection.    Data  were  collected  for  on-task,  disruptive,  and  off- 
task  behaviors  during  group  and  individual  instruction  formats. 

Following  baseline  a  self-monitoring  procedure  was  implemented. 
Children  were  given  a  calendar  base  with  five  to  seven  numbered' cards . 
At  unpredictable  intervals,  averaging  30  seconds,  a  tone  sounded.  The 
children  were  instructed  to  turn  a  card  if  they  were  on-task  when  the 
tone* sounded.    Back-up  toys  were  available  to  children  meeting  a  speci- 
fied criterion  of  card  turning.    A  multiple  baseline  design  was  used. 
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Figure  32.    Percentage  of  disruptive  behavior  and  participation  exhibited 
'  by  the  three  most  troublesome  children  in  Experiment  I. 
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Percentage  of  disruptive  behavior\and'  participation  exhibited 
by  the  three  most  troublesome  children  in  Experiment  II. 
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Figure  34.    Percentage  of  disruptive  behavior  and  participation  exhibited 

by  tfie  three  most  troublesome  children  in  Experiment  III.      .  « 
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Results .    High  rates  of  inappropriate  behavior  (e.g.,  40-100%)  were 
reduced  to  acceptable  levels  (e.g.,  0-20%).    Data  from  four'sample 
children  are  s.hown  in  Figures  35  and  36. 

Discussion.   These  data  indicate  that  a  self-monitoring  procedure  may 
be  an  effective  strategy  fbr  controlling  inappropriate  behavior  in  a 
preacademjc  group.    The  self-monitoring  procedure  seems  equally  success- 
ful in  individual  and  group  instructional  formats. 

Recotrmendations.    Future  research  should  examine  whether  appropriate 
behavior  can  be  maintained  with  less  obtrusive  self-monitoring  pro- 
cedures . 


18c:    "Read  Me  A  Story,  Mom":    Using  Story  Time  to  Remediate 
Academic  Deficits 
(■Pis:    Wedel  and  Fowler)  < 

Purpose.    Kindergarten  teachers  often  comment  that  parent  involve- 
ment in  a  child's  education  is  a  prime  factor  in  school  success. 
Parents,  however,  sometimes  are  hesitant  to  work  on  academic  skills 
at  home.    Finding  the  time  and  appropriate  materials  can  be  obstacles. 
Parents  who  read  stories  to  their  children  could  use  this  time  and 
the  story  books  as  a  convenient  'vehicle  for  tutoring,  however.  Thus, 
the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  simple  but  systematic  home- 
tutoring  procedure  for  use  by  parents  during  story  time. 

Sub.iects/Setting.    Four  mother-child  dyads  participated.    Two  children, 
Howard  and  Kim,  both  aged  six,  were  referred  from  a  remedial  kinder- 
garten.   The  other  two  children,  Edith  and  Bert,  aged  four,  were  refer- 
red from  a  preschool  for  children  with  speech  or  language  delays.  The 
intervention  was  conducted  in  each  child's  home.    Data  on  the  effects 
of  the  story  time  intervention  were  collected  during  probe  tests -con- 
ducted in  each  child's  classroom. 

Data  Collection.  Two  types  of  data  were  collected.  Pretest  and  probe 
test  results  on  letter  and  word  identification  were  obtained  each  week 
at  schoo.l.  Audio  tapes  of  the  parent-child  story  time  recorded  in  the 
home  were  scored  for  number  of  word  and  letter  identification  training 
.trials  and  for  the  number  of  minutes  the  parents  spent  reading  stories. 

"> 

Experimental  Design.  A  multiple  baseline  across  sets  of  training  letters 
or  words  was  employed  with  each  parent-.chilxl  dyad. 

Procedures.    The  experimenter  met  individually  with  each  mother  and 
described  the  reading  program.    The  mother  agreed  to  read  and  tape- 
record  four  stories  per  week  and  the  experimenter  agreed  to  supply  the 
necessary,  materials  (e.g.,  books\  tapes).    After  the  parents  had  read 
.to  their  children  for  several  weeks  without  any  particular  target 
skills,  they  were  asked  to  begin  training  specific  letters  or  words. 
Training  items  wefre  chosen  that  had  not  yet  been  acquired,  but  that 
would  b^  highly  functional  in  the  Child's  next  school  placement. 
Sets  of  letters  or  words  were  trained  in  multiple-baseline  fashion. 
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Kim  and  Bert  worked  on  three  new  sight  words  at  a  time.    When  the 
first  three  were  acquired,  a  second  set  was  trained,  and  so  on. 
Howard  learned  to  name  four  lower-case  letters  per  set,  and  Edith 
worked  on  two  letters  per  set,  ^ 

Results,    The  two  children  who  received  training  on  sight  words  accjuired 
each  set  of  words  within  two  weeks  following  onset  of  training  for  each 
set,    Kim  learned  a  total  of  26  words  and  Bert  learned  a  total  of  18 
words  (see  Figures  37  &  38) ,    Both  children  maintained  all  words  at  a 
100%  level  in  posttests  conducted  several  weeks  after  training.  Howard, 
one  of  the  children  studying  letters,  acquired  12  words  and  maintained 
them  at  100%  during  a  posttest,  again  several  weeks  after  training  (see 
Figure  39).    The  fourth  child,  Edith,  received  training  on  six  Jetters 
but  failed  to  maintain  the  letters  at  a  100%  level  during  training 
(see  Figure  40). 

Figure  41  presents  the  average  number  of  trials  per  story  reading 
for  Kim  and  Howard  and  the  average  number  of  minutes  spent  each  evening 
on  story-reading  by  Kim  .and  Howard,    Kim  and  her  mother  spent  10  to  30 
minutes  rea^ding  each  day.    Her  number  of  trials  per  sessix)n  varied  con-' 
siderably,  ranging  from  7  to  61>  with  a  total  average|if  20  trials  per 
day,    Howard's  sessions  ranged  from  4  to  11  minutes;  Me  number  of 
trials  per  session  averaged  19  and  ranged  from  5  to  ^ 


Discussion.    The  results  of  these  interventions  indicate  that  parents 
can  teach  their  children  a  significant  amount  of  educational  material 
at  homVwith  minimal  instruction.    The  setting  for  this  tutoring  was 
a  comfortable  story-reading  situation  with  its  inherent  reinforcing 
properties  for  both  parent  and  child.    The  parents  adapted  the  basic 
instructional  procedures  into  a  teaching  style  that  was  unique  and 
effective  for  their  child. 

The  parents  indicated  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  with  the 
procedure  by  their  positive  responses  on  a  satisfaction  questionnaire 
and  by  their  continued  participation  in  the  procedure  even  after  the 
program  forma lly  ended,    Howard's  mother  continued  to  teach  wprds 
recommended  by  the  first  grade  teacher  and  'Kim*s  mother  began  devis- 
ing her  own  list  of  words. 

Recommendations,    The  same  technique  might  also  be  applied  to  other 
targets  such  as  teaching  specific  vocabulary,  color  identification, 
shape  recognition,  "-counting,  numeral   identification,  etc.  Parents 
of  preschoolers  looking  for  a  way  to  work  with  their  bright  young 
children  also  might  be  attracted  to  this  technique, 

A  second  major  area  of  research  might  be  a  component  analysis  of 
this  program.    Would  the  program  be  a  successful  teaching  technique  if 
the  parents  did  not  tape-record  their  sessions?    If  this  program  were 
packaged,  cou-ld  a  kindergarten  teacher  administer  it  without  an  ex- 
tensive outlay  of  time  and  energy? 
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18d:   RECESS  Revisited:    Using  Peer  Monitors  to  Decrease  Negative 
and  Aggressive  Behavior  on  a  School  Playground 
(Pis:    Dougherty,  Fowler,  and  Paine) 

Purpose.    High  rates  of  negative  and  aggressive  behavior  on  the  school 
playground  can  cause  a  child'to  lose  friends,  to  be  unable  to  make  new 
friends,  and  generally  to  be  rejected  by  other  children  in  a  variety  of 
school  settings.    This,problem  needs  to  be  addressed,  but  due  to  the 
large  student/staff  ratio  which  usually  prevails  on  school  playgrounds,* 
school  personnel  are  typically  unable  to  teach  appropriate  social  behav- 
ior in  this  se;tting--or  even  to  monitor  it  closely.    Other  (nonnegative) 
children  seem  to      a  logical  and  readily  available  resource  which  could 
be 'drawn  upon  to  help  monitor  and  teach  appropriate  social  behaviors  in 
this  setting.    Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  dete^ine  the  ef- 
fects of  involving  nonnegative' peers  as  peer-monitors  for  two  negative/ 
aggressive  educable  mentally  handicapped  (EMH)  students  on  a  public  school 
playground. 

Subjects/Setting.    Two  nine-year-old  boys,  diagnosed  as  mildly  retarded, 
were  the  subjects  of  iniervention.    Five  children  (4  boys  and  1  girl), 
also  diagnosed  as  mildly  retarded  and  ranging  in  age  from  8.6  to  9.10, 
served  as  peer  monitors.    All  observations  and  interventions  took  place 
on  the  school  playground  adjacent  to  the  school  these  children  attended. 
Observations  were  condcuted  ia  the  three  recess  periods:    morning,  noon, 
and  afternoon. 

Data  Collection.    Four  measurement  systems  were  used  in  this  study: 
a  5-second  interval  observation  code;  a  sogiometric  rating  scale  com- 
pleted by  the  subjects'  classmates;  a  social  behavior  rating  scale 
completed  by  the  tfeachers;  and  a  consumer  satisfaction  rating  scale, 
completed  by  the  peer-monitors.    The  observation  code  measured  the 
following  subject  and  peer-monitor  behaviors:    negative  interactions 
with  peers,  negative  interactions  from  peers,  positive  interactions 
with  peers,,  and  rule  .infractions .    In  addition,  praise  and  reprimands 
from  peer-monitors  and  adults  were  coded.         «  ^ 

Experimental  Design.    A  multiple  baseline  design  across  recess  periods 
was  employed  with  both 'subjects .    Intervention  was  introduced  in  suc- 
cessive fashion  for  C,  first  during  morning  recess,  then  during  after- 
noon recess,  and  last  during  the  noon  hour.    Intervehtion  was  implemented 
for  C2  first  at  noon  and  then  in  the  aftfernoon. 

Procedures . 

Experiment  I.    Interventions  conducted  with      comprised  the  first 
experiment.    FollowiT)g  an  initial  baseline  phase,  k  standardized,  recess- 
based  point  system  was  implemented  on  the^  playground  by  a  School  con- 
sultant during  morning  recess.    This  intervention,  which  consisted  of 
an  adaptation  of  the  RECESS  Program  developed  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
included  di scrimination ^training  behavior  on  the  playground,  loss  of 
points  for  negative/aggres^ve  behavior,  group  rewards  in  the  classroom 
for  meeting  daily  point  criteria,  and  a  home-based  reinforcement  compo- 
nent.  When  C.  's  negative/agWessive* behavipr  appeared  to  be  well  "under, 
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the  control  of  the  consultant-implemented  procedures,  five  of  Cj's 
classmates  were  trained  to  Implement  a  simplified  version  of  thd 
playground  intervention  in  the  morning  recess.    Once  C^'s  behavior 
had  restabilized,  the  peers  were  instructed  to  implement  the  proce- 
dures in  the  afternoon  recess. 

Subsequently,  C,  was  trained  to'  act  as  peer  monitor  in  the  noon^ 
recess.    He  was  appointed  to  monitor  the  second  subject,  ^  ' 

.  Experiment  II.    Go's  intervention  was  similar  to  C, 's  intervention. 
After  an  initial  baseline  and  consultant-implemented  program  during  the 
noon  recess,      was  monitored  by  C..    Following  a  stable  rate  of  behavior 
during  the  noon, recess  and  generalized  improvements  to  the  morning  recess, 
C2  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  peer-monitor  for  a  third  child  during  the 
afternoon  recess. 

Results. 

1.  The  intervention  was  effe'ctive  in  reducing  Cs  and  Go's  rates  of 
negative  interaction  when  implemented  by  a  consultant,  a  peer-monitor, 
or  by  the  target  subjects  themselves.    (See  Figures  42  and  43.) 

/ 

2.  Intervention  into  all  three  settings  was  needed  to  reduce  C, 's  rate  • 
of  neg.ative  interactions  in  each  setting.    No  generalization  across 
settings  was  noted.    Generalization  to  a  second,  but  not  a  third  setting 
was  noteS  with  C2  following  intervention  into  his  first  setting. 

3.  Tjie  five  children  appointed  as  peer-monitors  for  C-.  also  demonstrated 
changes  in  behavigr.    Their  already  low  rates  of  negative  behavior  were 
eliminated  in  the  morning  and* afternoon  settings  in  which  they  monitored. 
A  generalized  elimination  of  negative  behaviors  also  was  noted  from  the 
days  in  which  they  were  appointed  as  peer-monitors  to  days  in  which  they 
were  not  appoin?ted.    In  addition,  several  of  the  children  generalized 
decreases  in^eir  low^rate  of  negatives  to  the  noon  recess,  a  setting 

in  whidt^hey^Trever  intervened.    (See  Figures  44,  45,  46,  47,  and  48.) 

Dis-<i'Lission.    The  pro^-i^am  examined  in  this' study  provided  a  cost-effective 
4'et  of  procedures  for  decreasing  children's  negative  behaviors  toward 
'peers  and  for  improving  \li\eir  social  interactions  on  the  playground. 
The  system  initially  required  an  extensive  amount  of  adult  time  and 
input  to  monitor  the  target\children' s  behavior.    However,  once  the 
peer-monitored  interventions 'were  in  ef^"ecf7  thg  amount  of  adult  moni- 
toring was  greatly  reduced,  without  loss  of  program  effectiveness. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  peers  tb,; monitor  classmates  on  tffe  playground 
may  have  beneficial  effects  on  t^  bebavior  of  peers  who  serve  as 
monitors  as  well  as  on  the  children  being  monitored. 
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F1gure.42.    Rate  per  minute  of  positive  and  negative  interactions 
exhibi  ted  "by  C-. .  •  ^  .  '  ' 
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Figure  43.   Rate  per  minute  of  positive  and  negative  interactions 
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Figure  44,    Rate  per  minute  of  negative  interactions  exhfibited  by  P-j 
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Figure-  45.    Rate  per  minute  of  negative  interactions  exhibited  by  P^' 
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Figure-  46.    Rate  per  minute  of  negative  interactions  exhibited  by  P^- 
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18e:    Role  ReversalsT  Appointing  Deviai:i:fe<hi1dren  to  Monitor 
,    Model  'Classmates  '  ^.^^ 

^^•P.'Is:'  Fowler,  Dougherty",  Kfrby,  and.Baer)' 

Purpose/   This,  study  was 'conducted  to  determine  if  appointment  of  a 
problem  child  as  *a  peer-monitor  would  Improve  th&  problem  child's'^ 
behavior-  ^  ^      ^  % 

Subjects/Setting.   Three  first-^rade  boy«  who  exhibi  ted.  high  rates  of, 
aggressive  and  negative  interactions  serveiJ  as«$ubjects.   Th^  study 
was  conducted,  on.  a  grad^  school  playground,  duri rig  the  three  aaily 
recess-  periods.  ,  '  '         •       ^  *  ' 

Data  Collection.   Data  were- collected,  u5ing  a  5-second  interval  code, 
on  thejollowing- behavjors  of  the  subjects:,   negative  interaction,  posi- 
tive .interaction,  .rule  infractions,  negative  behavior  from  peers,  moni- 
tor' prompts  and  praise,  teachei*' prompts  and  praise. 

^  •  ,  ' 

Experimental  Design.  ■  A  withdrawal  of  treatment  or  ABAB  design  was  used. 

Procedures .    Fo^llowing  basel ine^' three  children  were  appointed  as  peer- 
uonftors.    They  were  instructed  to  monitor  a  social ly,  competent  peer 
during,  the  noon  recess.  .Mojiitoring  entailed  observing  the  child,  award- 
ing a  maximum  of  four  bonus  points  for  good  behavior,  and  withdrawing 
a/maximum'  of  .two 'points  for  inappropriate  behavior.    If  th£f  njonitored 
child  earned  a  sufficient  number  of  points,  the  peer  monitor  and  the  . 
child  who  was  m6r\itored  could  participate  ;}n.'a  small  group  reward  (e.g.* 
card  game).   -Two  other  recesses  were  examined  to  detennine  if  improver-- 
nients  in  the  peer-monitor's  performance  generalized  from  the  intervention 
recess,  '  ■ ,        ■  •  ^  - 

Results.    AiD^intment  as  a  peer  jnonitor  produced  an  immediate  and  drama- 
tic decrease  iH  the  three  subjects'  undesirable  behavior  on  the  plaj/- 
ground.    These  changes  later  reversed  vyhen- appointments  were  discontinued 
during  the  reversal  phase  of  an  ABAB  design  (see  Tables  8  ,  9  ;  and  10). 
Results  also  suggest  that  transitory  generalization  Occurred  in  the  morn- 
ing recess  following  each  implementation  of  the  peer  monitoring  condition 
but. did  not  maintain.  ,     '  •     -  ,  ^  n 

.      \  ■  -     •  ■  -f' 

Dfs cuss  ion.    Results  suggest  that  children  with  behavior  problems  may 
assume  the  Vole  of  intervention  agent  and  that  reinforcement  fo^  appro- 
priate participation  in  this  role  may  reduce  their  undesirable  behavior. 
This  role  reversal  may  reduce  the  s^tigma  sanetimes  asso^ciated' with  .being' 
the  .target  of  intervention  and. may  .make  the  dpi  Id  a-niot*e  active  agenjt 
in  His  own  behavior  change.    Furthermore.,  apffointment  as  a  peer-monitor 
may  focus  the  child's' attention  on  examples  of  socially  desirable  behav- 
ior exhibited  by  his  peers.  .         ..  '        .  •  ^ 

Recommendations. .  Procedures  to  facilitate  generalized,  improvement  qf 
behavior  from' the  ijjterventi on  recess  to  other  1»ecesses  should  be  ■  ■.• 
developed.    Del ayecTreinforcement  (cf. Fowler  •&  Baer,  1-981)  holds 
promise  as  a  procedure  likely  to" enhance. general ization  of  tlje  effects 

produceV  in  this  study.'  ,  .  •'"^  .      •         .    .  ' 

,    »  •  .      -  ,         .  ^. 

■  •    •      '     •  .     -     •  ^  -      •    =  ■    ^?  . 
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ECOLOGICAL  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION     /  \  • 

c 

QUESTION  -G:    HOW  CAN. THE  DESIGN  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS -FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  BE  IMPROVED? 
(Investi-g^feors:    Rowtjury  &  Baer) 

Statement  of  th^  Problem  ^  ;  . 

Most  children  do  well  in  school,  even  when  teaching  methojls  and 
materials  are  only  loosely  programmed.    However,  children  who>*re  handi- 
capped or  at, risk. for  handicapping  conditions .often  have  difficulty 
learning  froti)  traditional  instruction:    For  tjiese  children,  instruction  _ 
»Tnust  be  highly  structured  if  they"  are  to  succeed  in  school  (Engelman',  1969; 
•Paine,  1580).  '  •  -  ■  ' 

p 

Most  often,  a'tt^mpts  to  structure  the  learning  situation  for  han^^i- 
capped'or  at-risk  children  focuses  on  tightening  instructional  delivery 
(e.g:,  pacing— Carni-ne,  1976;  praising-Hall,  LOhd,  &  Jackson ,  1968) .  How- 

^ever,  there  are  otherl  components  of  academic  s-tructure  which  mignt  be  imr 
portant  for  facilitating  the  success  of  these  students  but  which  are'  of ten 
overlooked— those  of  instructional  design  and  materials,  utilization  Carmne 
-&  Si1be*«t,  1979).    Potentially  important  design  variables  include:    (a)  the 
use  of  pictures  and  illustrations  in  pr"int|d  material,  (b)  the  use  of  embedded  , 
comprehension  questions,  in  children's  reading,  (c)  the  ilse  of  various  type 
forces  (fonts)  in  printed  material ,  and  (d)  the  use  of  various  response  for- 
mats in  children's  written  work.    Examples  of  materials  utilization  van- 
ables  which  might  make  a  difference  in  children's  performance  include:  (a) 
inserting  children's  names  in  stories  they  receive,  (b)  requiring  Observing 
responses"  during  reading  exercises  (placing  small  extraneous  symbols  on  , 

.  -the  pages  of  children's  books  and  requinng  the  children  to  touch  the  symbols 
as  a  means  of  structuring  their  attention  to  the  book),  (c)  reinforcing ^5tu-  «  - 
dents  for  attendir^g  during  story  reading,  and  (d)  establ ishing;" children  s 
mastery  over  a  task.which  w^s  previously  difficult,  for  them.    Jh-^p  research  ^ 

v.area  has  focused  on  the  investigation  of  these  and  related  variables'. 

STlioV  19a:  ■^WHAT'MCTURE/ILLUSTRATION  VARIABLES  AFFECT  THE 
COMPREHENSION  OF^TORYBOOK  PROSEr 
.  .     (PI:    D.  Embry)  -' .  '  ^   '  ■  , 

I  »  ' 

Purpose.    Previous  laboratory  research  has  shown  that  illustrHions  assoc- 
iated  with  relatively  short  stoVies  facilitated  prose  comprehension  by  young, 
-norfrtkldiildren  (Lesgold,  Levin, .  Shim^on ,  &  Guttman,  1975;  Levin,  Bender,  & 
LesgoldTi976;  Ruch  &  Levin,  1^77;  Gd^tman,  Levin,  &  Pressley,  1977^,  a  find- 
ing that  has  not  been  extended  tb,  handicapped  children.,  classroom  settings, 
or.longeY  stories.    If  the  findings  could. be.- elaborated  in  systematic  repli- 
cations, the  results  would  have  significant  implications  for  language  training 
(Moerl^,  1977)  and  for  the  promotion  of  imitation  (Whitehurst,  .1977.) .    This  study 
was  an  elaboration  involving  loflgeir  stories repeated  measures,  and  handi- 
capped and  irormal  ,  chi  1  dren .  '  '     ■       .[  ^ 

Subjects'.    Six  4-year-old  children,  two  females  and  four  males,  were  Hudied.., 
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Four  children  were  of  normal  intelligence.    Two  children  were  genetically 
'  at-risk  for  partial  or  complete  blindness;  these  two  children  were. Sally 
and  Zak  (both  pseudonyms).    Only  Sally  evidenced  a  visual  impairment,  but  her 
vision  was. corrected  with  glasses.   She  also  had  "lazy  eye."  "  Ken  and  Mac  were 
both  enrofled  in  a  classroom  for  behaviorally  disturbed  children,  and  both 
evidenced  some  developmental  delays.  .  ^ 

Setting.    The  setting  was  a  smdlT  laboratory  room  equipped  with  a  one-way 
mirror.    An  experimenter  and  child  sat  on  stools  facing  the  one-way  mirror. 
A  board,  inclined  about  "30  degrees,  rested  on^top  of  a  table,  which  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  mirror.    Observations  of  the  child  were  conducted  from 
-  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  one-way  mirror.  ' 

Materials.    Twenty  picture  books  (high  ratio  of  illustrations  to  text), 
which  were  not  available  in  the  curriculum  lab  at  fhe  Child  Development 
Laboratories,  were  selected  from  the. shelves  at  the  public  library.  Six 
questions  were  written  about  eafch  book:    two  on  direct  objects,  two  on  ^ 
verbs,  and  two  on  subjects.    One  question  from  each  category  was  randomly 
assigned  to  be  depicted' or  not  to  be  depicted  in  the  appropriate  illustra- 

'  ti'on.    Thus,  the  illustration  showing  Eddie  kicking  the  vending  machine  was 
redrawn  with  no  Eddie  for  the  non depicted  question:    "Who  kicked  the  ice 
cream  machine? The  storybooks  ranged  from  300  to  600  words  in  length  and 
were  prijited  in  at  least  three  colors.    Books  with  photographs,  hiontages,  or 
rhyme  were  excluded.    The  sequence  of  books  was  randomly  determined.  Tbe 
entire  stories,  after  redrawing, "were  copied  on  a  Color  Xerox  and  on  an  IBM 

.  black-and-white  Xerox-process  machine.    Illustrations  were  cut  out  of  the 
black-and-white  copies,  which^were  then  bound  in  identical  Joose-leaf  note- 
books.   The  prose  portions  of  the  stories  were  tape-recorded  by  a  person  with 
bachelor^s  degree  in  performing  arts.  ,  -  • 

Experimental  Design.    Counter-balanced  reversal. 

Recording  Procedures.    Sessions  were  videotaped,  and  two  observers  scored  . 
the  dur^ition  of  fldgfeting,  sitti.ng  still,  attention  to  vis'ual  'stimulus, and 
look-away ^OTi^ an  eight  channel  Esterl ine-Angus  event  pen  recot:der,  which  ^ 
was  placed  in  an  adjoining  room  to  limit  cueing  frgm  relay  clicks.    The  ex- 
.perimenter  wrote  down  verbatim  responses  to  the  close-ended  questions;  the 
experimenter  and  observer  had  two  disagreements*^ on  the  children's  responses. 
The  mean- reliability  (-calcylated.  on  2-second .intervals)  for  each  behavior 
was:    fidgeting,  X  =  90%;  sitting  still,  X.  =  91%;  Visual,  attentjon^  X  =  91%; 
and  looks  away,  )C  =  88%. 

Results.    Figure  49  di  spl  ays^average  percent  change  in  total 'Uprose  compre- 
'  hens^oh  for'each  subject.    In  the  case  of  SaVly,  Jane,  Zak,  Ken,  and  Mac^ 
comprehension  was  clearly,,  facilitated  by  illustrations;  that  is,  children  ac- 
quired  comprehension  in  the  illustration  condition  and  that  skill  was  trans- 
"ferfred  but  not  lost  in  the  rio  illustration  condition.    Olaf  showed  a  somewhat 
more  Variable  trend,  ^although  the  trend  favored  illustratiojis.    Other  results 
repealed  tjiat  illustrations  reliably  controlled  tUe  fidgeting, of  the  two 
females.  ^Illustrations  also  facilitated  the  long-terrti  aural  r.ecognition  of 
the  stories' for  all  subjects.         _  -  >i  - 


Oiscussion.    This  study  confirms  and  expands  previous  laboratory  research 
on  the  benefits  of  illustrations  on  children's  prose  learning.    In  addition, 
this  study  shows  that  illustrations  simultaneously  control  children's  visual 
attention  and  their  apporpriate/inapproprialte  behavicfr.    Finally,  this  study 
shows  that  these  effects  hold  true  over  repeated. measures  (more  like  nprmal 
storybook  presentations)  and  for  ordinary  storybooks  (commercially  available; 
with  a  wide  variety  of  artistic  approaches  and  contents.    The  fact  that    _  ■ 
prose  comprehension  of  nondepicted  items  was  facilitated  in  the  i llus.tration 
condition  argues  thaj:  the  effect  is  not  mere  ico^  repetition  of  the  prose. 
The  results  of  this  study  appear  to  indicate  the  use  of  illustrated  story- 
books in  facilitating  language  development  of  young  children. 

STUDY  19b:    AURAL  VARIABLES  AFFECTING  THE  COMPREHENSION  OF  STORYBOOK  PROSE: 
USE  OF  CHILD'S  NAME 

(Pis:    D.  Emfary)  - 

Purpose.    Children's  storybooks , are  both  aural  and  visual  in  nature.  -Previ- 
ous research  has  indicated'that  the  el imination' of  the  visual  element  of  a 
storybook  causes  performance  decrements  it\  children's  prose  comprehension, 
and  the  investigators  wondered  whether  the  aural  element  of  storybooks  could 
be  manipulated  to  the  benef.it  of  children's  prose  comprehension.  Anecdotal 
observatiofKsuggested  that  using  a  child's  name  as  the  protagonist  improved 
the  child's  understanding  of  the  storybook  content. 

Subjects.    Four  preschool  children  ("two  males,  two\ females)  were  the  sub- 
jects of  study.    All  of  the  children  were  of  normal  intelligence  and  en- 
rolled in  a  daycare  center.  -     ,  .  ' 

Setting.    The  setting  was  a  small  laboratory  room  equipped  with  a  one-way 
mi  rror?   An  experimenter  and  child  sat  on  stools  facijag  the  one-way  mirror.  . 
A  board,  inclined  about  30  ^grees,  rested  on  top  of  a  table,  facing  a  mirror. 
Reliability  observations  were  conducted  by  an  observer  on  the  other  side  of. 
the  one-way  mirror. 

Materials.    Sixteen  picture  books  (high  ratio  of  illustrations  to  texl?)  were 
selected  from  the  shelves 'of  thi  public  library.    The  books  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  daycare  center.-  Eight  questions  were  wri-tten  -about  each  bopk: 
two  questions  on  subject  nouns," two  questions  on  active  verbs,,  two  questi-ons 
on  direct  objects,  and  two  conditional  inference  (why)  questions.  One 
question  from'each  category  (except  conditional  inferences)  was  randomly  asT 
signed  to  be  depicted  or  not  to  be  depicted  in  the  appropriate  illustration. 
Thus,  the  illustration  showing  Eddie  kicking  the  vending  machine  was  re- 
drawn  with  no  Eddie  for  the  nondepicted  subjett  question:,   "Who  kicked  the 
ice  cream  machine?''   The  entire  stories  were  reproduced  by  color  Xerox  after 
-redr^awing.    Subsequently,  a  woman' with  professional  theater  experience  re- 
corded several  versions  of  the' storybook  prose  in  random  order  by  book:  prose 
with  the  name  of  the  original  protagonist  and  prose  with  the  name  of  eaCh  or 
the  children  as  the  name  of  the  protagonist  (and  appropriate  pronoun  cfjangeS). 

Experimental  Design.    Reversal  counter. balanced  across  male-female 'pairs. 

Recording  Procedures.'  Each  chi Id'vheard  all  storybooks,  and  after  Clearing 
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a  book  an  expevimenter  asked  the  child  the  eight  questions  about  the  Book's, 
prose.    Answers  were  recorde^^ Another  observer  also  recorded  answers  on 
rel  iabi  lity  checks'.         ^  ' 

Results.    Figures  50,  51  ,  52,  and  53  reVeal  the  results  for  the  four 

Chi Idren  for  the  various  types  of  questions.    The' figures  show  that  using  the 

child's  name  facilitated  comprehension  for  questions  about  objects. 

-Discussion.    This  study  validates  the  effectiveness  of  a  simple  but  .power- 
ful procedure  for  improving  the  comprehension  of  storybook  prose.  The 
results  suggest  that  the  computer-generated  storybooks  ("Me  Books")  are 
probaWy  powerful,  but  one  can  get  the  same  effect  with  Ordinary  books  by 
substituting  the  child's  name.  •  '  '  • 

10'  , 

STUDY  .i9c:    VISUAL  VARIABLES  AFFECTING  COMPREHENSION  OF  STORYBOOK  PROSE 
(PI:    D.  Embry)  '      ,  ^ 

Purpose .    The  previous  study  on  the  use  of  storybook  illustrations  revealed 
a' positive  correlation  between  fidgeting  and  children's  comprehension  of 
prose.    This  phenomenon  raised  the  possibility  that  minimizing  fidgeting  , 
might  facnitate  comprehension.    At  the  .same  time,  the  investigators  noticed 
that  some  storybook?  have  small  visual  cues  imbedded  in  each  illustration  that 
a  child  is  supposed  to  find;  in  many  cases,  the  cue  is  a  little  bug  or  crea- 
ture.   The  investigators  wondered  if  such  a  cue  would  facilitate  a  child's  com- 
prehension.   Therefore,  this  study  evaluated  the  effects  of  a  small  dot  placed 
on  illustrations  that  children  had  to  touch  each  time  a  page^.was  turned. 

Subjects.    Four  children  (two  males,  two  females)  were  subjects  in  this 
"Study.    One' female  was  6  years  old  but  functioned  at  a  3-year-old  level  on  a 
test  of  rfeceptive  language.    One  male  functioned  at  age  level  on  the  same  test, 
but  the  oiher  two  children  (one  male,  one  female)  performed  at  the  95  per- 
centile 'for  their  age  on  the  test  of  receptive  language.    These  two  subjects 
are  hereafter  referred  to  as  "bright." 

Setting.    Same  as  the  two  pre;viously  described  studies  ,(SJ^udies  19a  and  ^ 

19b).  s     ■       .        '  _  •   ■  '  • 

-.<N.     ^  ^ 
Materials.    Th.e-same  storybooks  used" iH  Study  19b;  including  the  eight  ' 
types  of  questions^ 

Experimental  Design.  Re^tersal  design  counter  balanced  across  male-female  . 
pairs.  -T     °  ■  ''         ^  ■  . 

Experimental  Procedures.    In  successive  Conditions  in  which  "dots'^  were  used,- 
'  a  small  purple  dot  was  drawn  on  the  plastic-page  protector  over  the  illustra- 
tion.   The  dot  was  pl'aced  against  a  background- on  the  illustration  that.  . 
allowed  the  dot  to  be  visible.    The  dot  was  erased  for  sessions  in  which 
children  received  a  book  without  dots: 

Results.    Across  all  types  of  questions,  dots  helped  the  comprehension  of 
the  two  verbally  skilled  children  but  minimally  helped  the  less  skilled 
children.    These  effects  were  inconsistent  adross  types  of  questiorts.  'Dots 
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aided  the  comprehension  of  verse  by  the  two  bright  \:hildren  but  had  no 
effect  on  the  other  two  chiildren.    Dots  had  no  effect  at  all  on  questions 
about  subjects.    Dots  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  comprehension  of  objects  by 
bright  children  and  a  facilitative  effect  on  them^by  the  at-level  and  de- 
layed child.    Dots  had  a  Urge  positive  effect  on  "why"  questions  for  bright- 
children  only. 

Discussion.    The  results  of  this  study  are  puzzling  because  of  inconsisten- 
cies across  subjects  and  types  of  questions.' 

StUDY  20b:    THE  EFFECTS  OF  STORYBOOKS  ON  THE  EVERYDA\^  BEHAVIOR  OF  YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
(PI:    Q.  Embry) 

* 

Purpose.    Storybooks  attempt;  through  symbolic  modeling,  to  teach  children 
many^  things:    cooperative  interaction  with  other  children,  appropriate  or 
creative  play  with  materials,  acadfimic-related  tasks  (e.^g.,  attention-to-  < 
task,  persistenc6)L  helping  in  clean-up  activities,  new  Vocabulary,  new 
syntactical  structures,  etc.    Scant  research  that  documents  the  effectiveness 
of  storybooks  to^produce  imitative  behaviors  exists,  even' though 'relatively 
^extensive  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  TV  and  film  models  to  affect  the 
learning  of  young  chtldren  exi^^t?.  ,  , 

-A  few  studies' have  explored  the  topic  of  imitation  and  storybooks  or 
Storybook, analogs.    Fischer  and  Torney ,(1976)  reported  that* children's t 
stories  affected  rates  o^  dependency  behavior  exhibited  by  kindergarteners. 
Zebrowitz-McArthuf  and  Eisen  (1976)  found- that,  .depending  upon  ^he  sex  of  the 
model,  storybooks-^ affected  the  persistence  of  male  and  female jprescltoolers  on 
a  fine-motor  achievement  task.    The  research  by  Whitehurst  (1^77)  strongly  sug 
gests  that  verbal  modeling  with  pictorial  cues  facilitated  theV^lective 
imitatidn  of  passive  voice  by  preschoolers— traditionally  a  low-Vate  behaVior 
(Lbvell  &  Dixon,  1967).    Wildgen  and  Sherman  (1976-)  were  able  to  elicit  the 
selective  imitation  of  present,  future,  and  past  verb  tenses  by  moderate]y 
to  severely  retarded  chi Idren, with  such  an*  ap^froach. 

Excy)t  the  study  by  Wildgen'and  Sherman  (1976),  which  was  conducted  - 
with'older  retarded  ichi Idren,  the  research  on  storybook  models  has  been 
conducted  in  a  lab  setting,  so  that  clean  experimental  control  can  be 
demonstrated.    What  was  nedded  at, this  point  was  a  demonstration  of  pre- 
schoolers' imitating  more  real  life  behaviors  from  storybooks  in  a  natural  . 
setting.    This  study  was  such  a  test.      .  .  / 

The  behavior  targeted  for  stiidy  was  pedestrian  safety.    The  choice 
of  pedestrian  safety  occurred  for  four  reasons:    (a)  pedestrian  acci-  ' 
d^nts  are  a  leading  cause  of  death  among  preschool-aged  children, 
(b)  pedestrian  safety  receives  scant  attention  in  early  childhood  educa- 
*tion  settings,  (c)  accident  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  most  of  the 
accidents  are  the  "fault"  of  the  children  not  the  driver,  and  (d) 
developmental  delays  would  generality  seem  to  place  young  ch|)dren.at 
greater  risk  for  such  accidents.  \ 

Subjects.    Four  chi Idren^were  the^ubjects  in  this  study:    Cal,  who 
was  3  years  old  and  language  delayed;  Abby,  who  was  2  years  old;  Mac,  ^ 
who  was  5  years  old;  and  Al ,  who  was  3  years  ol,d.  ^AlT  children  except 
Al  were  enrolled  in  preschool.  ^  * 
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Setting^,    A  "preschool/daycare  center,  a  community  buildina,  and  a 
subsidized  apartment  complex  (where  all  the  children  l.i vedTwece' the 
settings'  in  wViich  the  experiment  took  place.      '     '  *  ^ 

Materials.    Four  specially  designed  storybooks  were  created  to  teach 
pedestriar\-related  behavior  (i.e.,  hot  placing  in  the  street). 

Experimental  Design.    A  rilultiple  baseline  acK^ss •  chi Idren, 

Experimental  and  Recording  Procedut^es.    During  baseline,  the  frequency 
and  duration  of  children's  play  in-the^street^were  ricorded  outdoors 
near  their  homes. A  probe  pf  children's  concept  of  sa-fe  places  to  play 
was  also  given  at *the  preschool  or  the  Community  building.    During  the 
intervention^,  a  former  public  school  teacher  read  the  specially  de- 
signed storybooks  to  the  children  at  preschool  or  the  community  build- 
ing (in  the  case  of  Al).    One  or  more  probes  of  children's  "safe"  con- 
cept were  given  during* the  storybook  intervention.    Parents  were  not 
advised  to  the  exact  timing  oi*  nature  of  the  intervention. 

Results.    Figure  54  shows  the  results  of  the  experiment.    In  three  out 
of  four  cases,  storybooks  had  a  strong  but  short-lived  ^ffect  on  the  v 
frequency  ^nd  duration  of  chi Idren's' play  in  the  street.     ^  ^ 

Discussion.    This  study  is  the  fi\^t  experimental  "demonstration' (known 
vto  the  authors)  that  storybooks  can  affect  the  everyday  behavior  of 
children.    The  behavior  in  question  was  socially  significant.  The 
principle  r^eason  effects  were'  short  -lived  seems  to  be  that  parents 
were,  unintentionally  reinforcing  their  child's  play  in  the  street  by 
attentipn  to  inappropriate  behavior.  Jhis  conclusion  was  based  on 
parent  data  collected  at  the  time  children  wef^e  playing  Outdoors.'  In 
general,  the^results  support  the  use  of  storybooks  to  change  ^oung 
children's  behavior  directly. 


STUDY '20b:    REDUCING  THE  RISK  OF  PEDESTRIAN  ACCIDENTS  TO  PRESCHOOLERS  ^ 
•BY  PARENT  TRAINING  AND  SYMBOLIC  MODELING  FOR  CHILDREN:  AN 
EXPERIMENTAL  ANALYSIS  IN  THE  NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT 
0'  (PI:    D.  Embry) 

Rationale.    The  results  of  the  earlier  experiment  by  Embry  and  Ma*lfetti 
(1980a) ,  indicating  that 'parents '  behavior  would  have  to  be  changed  if 
children's  pedestrian  safety  were  to  be  increased,  set  the  stage  for 
'this  experiment.    Parents'  use  of  praise  and  punishment -fltust  be  altered 
if  there  are  to  b^  long-term  changes  in  children's  play-in  streets  and  ^ 
correlated  reduction  in  pedestrian-vehicle  accidents.    The  storybooks 
used  in  Embry  and  Malfetti  (1980a)  did  not  change  parental  behavibr, 
although  they  did  change  children's  behav4^r  for  a  brief  period  of  •  ^ 
time. 

Thus, 'an  intervention  package  might  be  created  to  change  parental 
behavior' in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  storybooks.    The  storybooks  wou^ld 
provide  the  change  in  behavior  for  the  pareats  to  rsinforce,  and  the  ^ 
parents  would  provide  the  contingencies  to  maintain  the  behavior  change. 
The  following  study  was  undertaken  to  test  the  hypothesis. 


Subjects/Setting.    Thirteen  preschool -aged  children  gnd  their  parents 
participated  in  the  observational  phase  of  the, program,  and  another  20 
preschool -aged  children  and  their  parents  parti cipatgjd^  in  ttie  program 
'but  were  riot  observed.'  The  non-observed  children  and  parents  filled  the 
ranks  of  the^ workshops,  which  increasecT the  "realism"  of  the  study.  Nine 
of  the  children -had  some  handicapping  condition. 

-  '  .The  study  involved  two. settings  for  each  subject:    a  training  site 
and  ^n  observation  site.    Both  par;ents  and  children  were  trained  at  a 
preschool  and  obs^rve'd  at  their  homes. 

Materials^   Special  materials  were  prepared  for  both  parents  and  chfldren. 

Parents  who'  attended  the  special  Workshops  (one  workshop  per  parent) 
were  exposed  to  a  number  of  materials:    a  slide  show, -a*  piaster  tp  take 
home,  a  videotape,  a  handout^n' using  sticker  charts  and  t,ime-out  (a 
punishment  procedure),"  and  some  other  miscellaneous  items. 

U  .  '    .  / 

Children  heard  four  storybooks  emphasizing  pUying  safely  near 
traffic.    The  effects  of  these  storybooks  had  been  previously  studied  . 
(Embry  &  Malfettil  1980a).    In  addition,  children's  concept  of  5^afe  play 
was  tested  using  pictures  of  children  playing  safely  apd  unsafely. 

Data  Collection  Procedures.    Data  were  collected  on  both  children  and 
parents  at  families'  homes.    Using  a  10-second  interval  code,  a  team  of 
seven  otf^ervers  recorded  c^ildren*s  entries  iato  the  street  and  certain 
r parent-/:hild  interactions  (e.g.,  praise  for  safe  play,  reprimands  for 
unsafe  play).    Families  were  observed  for  30  minutes  during  each  observa- 
tion session >  which  spanned  about  3  months.    A  postcheck  was  conducted 
approximately  6  months  after  the-^taVt  of  the  study. 

Experimental  Procedures.    During  baseline,  children  and  pa-rents  were 
observed  at  home.    No  intervention  took  place  during  baseline.- 

Five  equivalent  workshops  ware  scheduled*  at  different  times,  and 
parents  dbose  to  attend  one  of  them.    The  workshop  taught  parents  how  to  * 
reinforce  their  children's  safe  play  and  reduce  their  unsafe  play.  Chil- 
drea  heard  storybooks  at  the  same  time ^ that  parents  participated  in  the 
workshop. 

Experimental  Design.    A  multiple-baseline  design  across  families  was  used 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  workshops  and  storybooks  on  children'^s  safe 


Results.    Figure  55  concerns -children  having  a  high'  baseline  rate  of 
entries  into  the  street,  which  was  defined  as  two  or  more  observations' 
of  10  or  more  entries  per  hour.    During  baseline,  the  children  represented 
in  Figure  55  foraged  9.7  entries  into  the  street  per  hour.    Following  the 
parent  works f\bp> arid  special  storybooks,  they  averaged  0. 7"  entriejj/ per  hour 
only  7%  of  the  baseline  rate.    During  baseline^  parents  praised"four  inter 
vals  of  safe  play;  after  the  workshop,  they  praised  a  total  of  130  inter- 
vals, 33  times  more  than  the  baseline  rate.    Reduced  entries  into  the 
street  continued  throughout  the  intervenliflon  phase. 

•    ^  2^1    ~     /  •  • 
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FIGURE'  55  ^- 
Observed  Children  with  High-level  Baseline  Entries  into  the  Street 
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Figure  56  applies  to  children  having low  baseline  rate  of ^ entries  - 
into  the  street,  which  was  defined  as  observations  with  one  or  no  occur- 
rences of  10  entries  per  hour.    During  baseline,  these  phildren  averaged 
1/8  entries  into  the  street  per  hour*    After  the  workshop  and  storybooks, 
they  averaged  0.2  entries  per  hour,  10%' of  the  baseline  rate. 

Discussion.  This  st^jdy  was  effective  in  reducing  the  risk  of 

pedestrian  accidents  to  younc?  chilclren.    Embry  and  Malfetti  (1980b),  com- 
puting t^e  probabilities  of  Cars  and  children  in  the  street  at  the  s,ame  . 
time,  have  §hown  that  the  combination  of  parent  training  and  special 
storybooks  reduces  the  risk  of  such!: accidents  by  a  factor  of  12.  - 

\      The  study  adds  an  important  finding  to  the  lit^ture  on  parent 
training:    Parents  can  general ize^newly  taught  parent-training  skills 
from  the  ''classroom"  to  the  home  if  such  ^ills  have  been  targeted  on  a 
specific  child  behavior.    Previous  research  (L.  Embry  &  Baer,  Note  1) 
has  shown  that  most  parents  do  not  generalize  such  skills  from  "class- 
room" to  hbme  if  such  skills  have  been  targeted  on^  general  pareat-child 
interactions. 

♦ 

Field  lestina.of  the  Safe  Playing  Kit  ^  nroduct  de^^eloped 
since  completing  of  this  study)  has  been  carried  out  in  10  states.  Results 
of  the  field  tests  are  being  reviewed  by  the  funding  agency  (AAA)  for 
distribution  (1982)  to  an  estimated  40,00(i4jreschools  and  day  care  center^s. 


STUDY  21:,  THE  RELATION  OF  MASTERY  TO  PREFERENCE  CHOICES  AMONG 
^      PREACADEMIC  MATERIALS 

(Pis:    Parker,  Rowbury,  and  Baer) 

Purpose.    Some  young  children  may  avoid  certain  preacadenic  lessons  or' 
consistently  choose  other  activities.    When  learning  delays  exists  they 
may  become  cumulatively  worse  if  patterns  of  choosing  away  from  needed 
preacademic  lessons  persist.    The  probability  of  success  or  achieve- 
ment (mastery)  may  influence  a  child's  wijlingness  to  engage  in  certaip 
behaviors,  i.e.,  increase  the  value  of  those  activities  to  the  child. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  whether  experimentally  induced 
item  mastery  becomes  a  choice  motivator  (reinforcer)  for  young  children 
with  learning  ^and/pr  behavior  problems.    This  question  was  assessed  by 
noting  the  children's  order. of  preference -among  items  they  were  taught 
to  master  versus  items  they  could  not  yet  complete. 

Subjects.    The  subjects  were  three  boys  ages  4  to  6  years  who  were 
enrolled  in  a  c-lassroom  for  children  with  le^tning  and  behavior  prob- 
lems.   Each  subject  showed  patterns  of  learning  .del&y  and  a  reluctance 
to  attempt  certain  preacademic  items  in  the  classroom's  curriculum.  , 

Setting.   The  study  was  conducted  individually  with  each  subject  at  two 
tables  placed  at  one  end  of  the  children's  classrooifi.    One  of  the  class- 
room teachers  conducted  the  daily  15-minuterSessions.    One  tabfe  was 
designated  the  "choice"  table.    Three  similar  itms  were  displayed  on 
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□  -Praise  or  reinforcement  by  Parents 
•  -Entries  into  street  by  child 
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FIGURE  56 


J. 

the  choice  table  each  d^y!  e.g.,  three  puzzles,  three  parquetry  designs. 
This  choice  set  remained  the  same  until  dr  complete  analysis  of  mastered 
versus  unmastered  i terns *cbuld  be  conducted.    The  child  selected,  one 
at  a  time,  the  order  in  which  he  wished  to  contact  the  three  items; 
then  he  carried  each  item  as  selected  (first,  second,  third)  to  the 
second  table,  where  he  coijipleted  or  attempl;ed  to  complete  the  task 
involved  with  the  teacher  sitting  nearby. 

Data  Collection.    An  observer  with  clipboard  and  stopwatch  was  seated 
in  the  experimental  area.    The  observer  recprded  the  items  in  the  order 
selected  by  the  child,  the  child's  completion  of  apy  items,  the  child's 
on-task  behavior  (in  10-second  intervals),  and  the  occurrence  and  topo- 
graphy of  teacher  behavior,  directed  to  the  child  (in  10-second  intervals). 

Design.    The  experimental  design  was  an  eight  component  multiple  base- 
line design  with  components  conducted  across  subjects,  and  v/ithin  sub- 
jects across  sets  of  materials.    During^^basel ine  sessions,  the  chil- 
dren's order  of  preference  among  three  items  in  a  set  was  determined 
by  their  work  choices  (first  work  choice  and  second  work  choice).  The 
least  preferred  item  was  chosen  by  the  teacher  as  the  .target  item  for 
training  to  mastery.    Trai?tfng  for  the  target  item  consisted  of  teacher 
guidance  in  the  form  of  instructions,  prompts,  and  physical  assistance 
sufficient  to  enable  the' child  to  complete  the  item  within  the  allotted 
contact  time.    The  two  other  items  within  the  set  remained  untrained. 

Resets.   A  total  of  eight  item  sets  were  examined  before  and  after 
mastery  o^  one  item  occurred.    The  resul ts'^show  that  mastery  of  an 
item  influences  children's  preferences  for  that  item  among  others*. 
During  the  training  condition *of  intensive  teacher  guidance,  each 
chifd  mastered  (completed)  the  target  item  on  the  first  and  all  sub-  .  ^ 
sequent  sessions.    A. first  choice  preference  was  correlatecf  wi th  these 
mastered' itemis,  i.e.,  the  child  chose  to  work  first  on  that  item  that 
had  been  mastered  on  th^-previous  day.  "The  children  continued  to  pre- 
fer the  mastered  item  (chose  it  first)  during  the  final  sessions  when 
only  general. teacher  attention  was  given  for  all  three  items  in  a  set. 

Discussion.    Behavioral  procedures -can  be  used  successfully  to  reverse 
patterns  of  cumulative  conceptual  deficits  in  young  children  with. learn- 
ing problems,  by  reversing  their  cumulative  histories  of  failure  in  pre- 
academic  skills.    By  introducing  thesp  children  to  successful  co^npletions 
of  a  variety  of  progressive  preacademic  skills,  their  histories  of  fail- 
ures will  change  to  histories  of  successes.    If  the  stimuli  associated 
riith  preacademic  learning  become  .discriminative  for  reinforc?ment--both 
extrinsic  (social  approval)  and  intrinsic  (mastery)--then  children 
with  learning  problems  can  become  enthusiastic,  generalized  learners,^ 
in  whatever  contexts  they  may  ertcounter.    Maste^y-based  teaching  pro- 
cedures/are needed  for  young .handicapped  children.  .  ' 
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STUDY  22:    MASTERY  TRAINING  AND  GENERALIZATION  OF  GROUP  PARTICIPATION 
ACROSS  FIVE  LEARNING  FORMATS 
('Pis:    Leidholt,  Rowbury  and  Baer) 

» 

Participation  in  small  and  large  groups  is  an  important  set  of 
skills  for  young  chtldren  to  master  in  their  first  school  years.    Re-  . 
sponding  in  a^group  involves  at  least  two  skills.    First,  a  chj^kl  must 
karn  to  res-pond  in  the  presence  of  peers  and  other  cl a ssro^ffr^is trac- 
tions.   A  "group"  context  may  make  instructions  appear  less  "salient" 
than  instructions  presented  in  a  1:1  context.  '  Second,  and  most  criti- 
cal,  a  child  must  learn,  to  recognizp  and  respond  to  teacher  instructions 
and  cues  when  they  are  delivered*  to  the  group,  not  to  that  child  fn- 
dividuaHy.    A  chiTd  must  learn  to  respond  to  group  instructions  "as 
if  they  wer-e"  individual  cues  for  performance* 

Purpose.    The  [Purpose  of -^his  study  was  ,to  examine  the  effectiveness 
of  brief  (five-minute)  outside  tutoring  sessions  on  children's  mastery 
of  group^instructional  formats  and  ^subsequent  generalized  participa- 
tion in  a  smafll  group/"group  delivered"  instruction  .setting  in  a 
preschool  classroom.    Five  group  instructional  formats  were  identified 
from^a  pool  of  group  activities  typically  available  in  a  preschool 
curriculum/  Within  a  multiple  baseline  design  across  formats,  1:1 
training  was  initiated  to  promote  mastery  of  gne  format  at  a  time. 
Primary  .generalization  of  participation  was  evaluated  i;i  a  small 
group  setting  within  the  classroom,  whfere  no  training  or  contingen-^ 
cies  were  appliedi.    In  addition,  maintenance  of  generalized  partici- 
pation skills  and  secondary  general i zation  from  trained  formats  to 
untrained  formats  were  examined.  ^ 

Subjects/Setting.    The  subjects  were  two  4  year  ojd  boys  who  were  en- 
rolled in  a  preschool  classroom  for  children  with  learning  and  behav- 
ior  problems.    Both  boys  showed  deficits  in  attending  and  responding 
(luring  "group  delivered"  instruction  periods.    The -study  was*  conducted 
in  two  settings:    1)  a  small  group  instructional  setting  in  the  class- 
room; 2)  a  1:1  training ^setting  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  classroom.. 
One  teacher  conducted  the  1:1.  training,  while  a  different  teacher 
conducted  the  small  group  generalization  sessions.        ,    .       -  ' 

Data  Collection.    The  primary  data  of  the  study  were  collected  in  the 
12-minute  small  group/"group  ^instruction"  setting  within  the  classroom. 
An  observer  recorded  the  occurrence  of  child  participation,  teacher- 
group  or  individual  instructions,  and  teacher  praise  to  the  subject 
by  slashing  the  appropriate  symbols  in  10-second  interval  boxes  on  the 
'data  sheet.    Data  sheets  were^also  coded  for  which  of  the  five  instruc- 
tional formats  was  being  presented  across  a  given  five-minute  period. 

Qesign.    Five  group  formats  were  identified^for  this  study.    They  were:^ 
Wotor  Imitation,  Verbal  Imitation,  Motor  Instruction,-J/erbal  Label,  and 
Verbal  Chains.    Each  format  included  activities  commonly  used  by  teachers 
in  other  preschool  and -kindergarten  classrooms. 
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*.    A  multiple  baseline  across  three  group  formats^was  used  'to  assess 
participation  in  the  gerterali-zation  setting.    During  initial  baselines, 
a  more'^.frequent  rate  of  'assessment  wa^  conducted  for  the^irst  compo-  - 
nent  to  be  trained.    When  outside  training .was  initiated  for  one  format, 
daily  probes  for  that  format  and  one  other  fomat  were  conducted  in  the 
generalization  setting.    Ea,ch  other  format  was  probed  wdekly.    When  out- 
side tr^i,ning  was  discontinued,  daily  probes  were  replaced  by  probes 
every  other  day  for  the  maintenance  assessment.    When  outside  training 
was  initiated  for  a  new-f-onnat,  the  two  day  probes  for  the  previously 
trained  format  were  replaced"^ by  weekly  probes',  and  the  new  format  was 
then  probed  daily. 

The  experimenter  randomly^assigned'the  non-training  formats  that 
would  be  conducted. each,  day  in^the  generalization 'setting.    Then  activ- 
ities representative  of  each  .trained  and  non-trained  format  were  selected 
This  selection  was  made  through  a  repeated  series  sequencing  procedure* 
in  whi.ch  no  single  activity  wa^  presented  on  consecutive  days  or  for 
more  than  three  sessions' across  the  entire  study.    In  addi tion,  activ- ' 
ities  used  in  training  sessions  were  never  presented  in  generalization 
sessions.    "  * 

Results  and  Discussion.    The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  brief 
five-minute  outside  tutoring  sessions  were  effective  in  producing. mastery 
of  the  group  fomiatrta  which  tra.ining  was  applied/  Three  formats  were 
trained  successively  for  Subject  1.    This  trained  mastery  then  general- 
ized .immedi  ate  ly  to  Sut^ject  IVs  participation  ih  the  small  groyp  in- 
structional setting.    Similar  results  were  obtained  for  Subject  2  In 
whom  two  fomiats  w6re  trained.  .However,  .Subject ^2' s  performance  general- 
ized completely  to'the  group  setting  only  after  ithe  experimental  teacher 
,was  Introduced  briefly  into  that  setting!     When^the  group  teacher  agairv 
replaced  the  experimental  teacher,  Subject  2*s  generalized  participation 
in  the  group  was  maintained.    At  the  termination  of  the  study,  both  sub- 
jects were  participating  "in .ji  11  five  group  fonnats  at  levels,  equal  to 
their  skilled  peers.  '       "    •  .  ' 

Following  mastery  training  the  ^ubjects*  hkiU6tl  participation 
generalized  across  many  different  stimulus  conditions:    across  tirafc^  \ 
there  were  twenty^ minutes  between  the  training  se|iions  and  the  ger?^ 
eraliz,ation  sessions;  across  group  size,  trainin^^'Was  1:1  and  gen- 
eralization was  1:3;  across  teachers,  the  experin^nter  conducted 
traiJlng  sessions,  and  a  different  teacher  conduQte^d  the  small  group 
getieralization  sessions;  across  environmental  settlings,  training  w^s 
.outside  the  classroom,  and  the  small -group  was  conducted  within  the 
classroom;  across  activities activities  presented  in  the  training 
setting  were  never  presented  in  the  ^mal'l  group  generalization  ses- 
sions; and  across  instructional  and  reinforcement  contexts,  a -higher 
rate  of  individual  instructions  and  reinforcement  were  used  in  the 
training  setting  than  in  the  generalization  setting-.  .  ^ 

Stokes  and  Baer  (1977)  suggest  that  programming  common  stimuli  may 
be  one  method  to  facili tatexgeneralization  across  i^^ttings.    It  may  be 
that  the  antecedent  instruction  to  participate  was  the  common  stimulus  , 
that  cued  Subject  I's  participation  in  both,  setting^ The  results  with 


Subject  2  indicated  that' acquisition ^of  generalized  participation  may. 
be  slowen  for  some  .children*  and  that  an  added  stimulus  "boost" -may  be 
necessary  to  promote  generalization  across  settings.    For  the' second 
subject,  the  temporary  addition  Qf  the  experimenter  in  the  place^^of* 
the  teacher  in  the  generalization  setting  my[  have  served  as  the  sa- 
lient cue  or  added  boost, to  promote  generalization.    When  the' experi- 
menter >was  again  replaced  by  the  teacher,  participatory  behaviors 
were/maintained. 

In  both  subjects,  brief  mastery  training  appeared  to>have  facili- 
tated the  developmerft  and  maintenance  of  a  generalized  repertoire  of 
group,  participation  skills./  The  durability  of  participation,  in  each 
format  following^ the  termination  of  training  suggests  that  group  respo 
ing  had  come  under  control  of  natural  contingencies  of  reinforcement 
within  the  activities  and  the  group  process  itself.    Because  group 
.  formats  are  frequently  used  in  kindergarten  classrooms,  planning. for 
the  mastery  and  generalization  of  group  participation  skills  could 
facilitate  a  handicapped  child's  transition  into  public  school,  lead- 
ing to  a  more  successful  educational  experience. 


STUDY. 25a:    WORKBOOK  FORMATS:    AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MULTIPLE  EXEMPLARS  FOR 

TEACHING  GENERALIZED  NUMBER-NUMERAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
^  (Pis:    Solnick  and  Baer) 

Purpose.    Some  young  children  have  difficulty  decoding  the  formats  of 
lessons  presented^in  public  school  instructional  materials.  Workbooks 
and  similar  teacher-constructed  paper-and-pencil  instructional  mate- 
rials may  pose  format  problems  for  young  learning  delayed  children  in 
the  early  years  of  school.    This  study  examined  the  responses  of  pre- 
school-aged children  to  five  format  exemplars  of  the  number-numeral 

Najrrespondence  lessons  found  in  beginning  level  (kindergarten)  work- 
books.   Thrfee  questions  were  asked:    Are  there  children  who  can  cor- 
rectly.'and  consistentl^-solve  problems  in  some  format(s)  but  not 
others?    If  io,  can  generalization  to  all  five  formats  be  produced 
by  training  a  subset  of  the  formats  (i.^.,  exemplars'^)?    If  generali- 

'  zation  across  formats  is  limited,  i$  the  structure  of  this  limitation 
such  that  generalization  occurs  v^ithin  but  not  across  predictably  suit 
classes  of  the  five  formats? 

Subjects/Setting^    Subjects  were  4^and  5  year  old  children  selected 
from  two  preschool  classrooms— /)ne  normal  classroom  and  one  for  c^jA- 
dren  with  learning  and  behavior  .problems .    Ten  children  from  the  nor- 
mal classrpom  and  seven  from  the  behavior  problem  classroom  were  , 
tested  on^their  performance  of  the  five  number-numeral  formats.  From 
this  pooCfour  subjects  (two  from  each  classroom)  were  found  to  lack 
mastery  of  at  least  two  of  the  five  formats.    These  children  were 
selected ^as  experimental  subjects.    Experimental  sessions  were  con- 
ducted in  a  small  experimental  room  near  the  classrooms  for  15  minutes 
each  day. 
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Data  Collection.    Correct  responses  were  defined  for  each  math  format. 
Subjects  were  given  pages  with,  three  problems  per  iormat,  one  format 
at  a  time,  which  they  completed  during  the  daily  experimental  sessions. 
Correctness  of  responses  was  evaluated  and  a  percent  correct  score  was 
derived-  for  each  of  the  five  formats.  , 

Qesign.    The-design.  of  the  study  was  a  probe  analysis  Of , the  subjects 
correct  responses  in  all  five  formats  before  and  after  successive  train- 
ing conditions  of  one  format  at  a  time.    The  experiment  began  with 
several  probe'sessions  for  the  first  group  of  theee. numbers  (typically^ 
1,  2,  and  3),  with  each  session  including  one  complete  set  of  Formats 
1-5.    During  the  first  of  these  probe  sessions,  the  experimenter 
modeled  the  correct  performance  in  each  format  immediately  before  pre- 
senting the  format  to  the  child.    One  of  the  formats  in  which  the 
child-did  not  show  mastery  was  then  selected  for  training.  Following 
training,  several  additional  probe  sessions  were  presented  to  assess 
any  resultant  generalization  to  the  untrained  fonnat(s) .   Correct  per- 
for:mances  in  all  forfnats  were  modeled  during  the  fir^  probe  session, 
following  trainings    If  there  remained  two  or  more  formats  in  which 
the  child  did  npfz  show  mastery,  a  second  format  was  trained,  ^d  then 
all  formats  w^  probed  again.  Jliis  was  continued  until  the  child 
showed  mas t^f^y  in  all  five  formats  .for  this  group  of  three  numb'ers. 
When  possible,  this  entire  sequence  was  repeated  with  a  second  %roup 
of  three  numbers  (typically  4,  5,  and  6). 

Results.    The  data  of  the  s*tudy  yielded  the  following  results: 

1.  Some  children  are  able  to  solve  number-numeral  correspondence 
-problems  in  some  formats  but  not  others.    This  failure  to  general- 
ize across  all  formats  was  found  both  following  traijiing  on  a 
particular  format,  and -before  any  experimental,  framing  had  occurred^ 

2.  Twelve  children  who  were  evaluated  did  generalize  correct  i;espond- 
ing  to  all  five  workbook  formats.    The  four  who  did  not  generalize 

'number  concepts  across  the  formats  appear  to  represent  a  subgroup 
for  whom  formats  are  a  clear  and  serious  problem. 

3.  In  the  group  of  experimental  subjects  the  failure  to  generalize 
across  all  five  formats  was  remediated  by  training  in  one,  two 
or  (at  most)  .three  formats.    These  data  are  consistent  with  a 
broad  range  of 'research  in  which  training  of  one  or  more  exemplars 
is  found  to  b^e  a  useful  strategy  for  promoting  considerable  stimulus 
and  response  generalization  ('e:g.,  Allen,  1973;  Garcia,  1974-, 
Griffiths  &  Craighead,  1972;  Guess,  Sailor,  Rutherford,  &  Baer, 
1968;  Schumaker  &  Sherman;  1970;  Stokes',  Baer,  &  Jackson,  1974; 

for  a  review  see  Stokes  &  Baer,  1977). 

4.  The  data  suggest  also  that  in  a 'given  pool  of- formats  a  structure 
may  exist  such  that  performance  in  some  formats  tends  to  covary _ 
(i.e.,  present  a  response  class).    In  the  present  pool  of  five 
number-numeral  formats.  Formats  1,  2,  and  3  tended  to  covary,  as^ 
•did  Formats  4  and  5. 
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Discussion.    These  ;iata  have  implications  for  teaching  .niimber-nuiTieral 
correspondence, tbut  also  other  inrstructional  formats,  to  preschool  chil- 
dren with  learning  difficulties.    Formats  1-5  in  this  study  were  derived 
from  a  variety  of  kindergarten  arithmetic  workbooks,  and  they  represent 
many  of  the  types  of  formats  a  kindergarten  child  will  be  likely,  to  en- 
counter. 'Similar  format  groups  should  be  foupd  in  instructional , mate- 
rials, for  other  academic  areas.    Given  sufficient  time,  one  could  often 
insure  succe^^ori.  all  formats  simply  by  training  in  each  of  them. 
HoweveV,  when  resources  are  Inmited^'  it  may  be  necessary  to  order  the 
formats  Into ^.esp(Sf^se  classes  so  as  to*  have  the  greatest  p^robability  of 
generalization  to  many- formats  after  training  in  only  a  few  of  them. 
For.  example,  the  present  data  suggest^that  .training  in  number-numeral 
formats  should  include  at  least  one  member  of  Formats  1-3  and  one 
member  6f  formats  4  and  S,,. 

'  •       :  ■  \  . 

STUDY  25b^    DESCRIPTION  AN^ALYSIS  OF  WORKBOOKS  • 
,   '    .(Pis:    Paine  and  Rowbury) 

Purpose.    This  study  was  designed  to  further  analyze  the  responses  and 
formats  found  In  the  workbooks  that  are  presented  to  children  in  the  i» 
early  school  years.    The  results  of  Solnick  and  Baer  (Study  25a)  indi- 
cate that  some  children  respond  differentially  (well  or  poorly), 
dealing  on  the  format  of  the  instructional  material,  distinct  from 
ttje'  academic  content.    If  sets  of  responses  and  formats  could  be 
derived  from  existing  instructional  materials  through  descriptive 
analysis, of  those  materials,  then  .training  could  focus  on  teaching 
key  responses  and  format  types  as  remediaticm  or  as  preparation  for 
^he  transition  fY-bm  preschool  to  public"  school  settings. 

Procedure.    Samples  of  the  math  and  early  reading  workbooks  being  used 
in  the  local  s5botisl  district  were  obtained.    Each  workbook  and  its  ac- 
companying instructions  were  then  analyzed  page-by-page  by  the  first 
author  and  assistants.    The  following  information  was  collected: 
1.    Grade  level-,;2."  Child's  age;  3.    Recommended  way  of  delivery,  , 
4.    Scope,  of  concepts;  5.    Responses- required,  e.g.,  "draw  x", 
"circlB",  "underline";  6.    Directians  (to  teacher  or  child);  7.  Sources 
of  confusions  in  page  formats;  8.    Strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Results  and  Discussion.    It  is  anticipated  that  the  individual  protocols 
derived  from  the  analyses,  of  six  separate  workbooks  ca-n  be  used  to 
develop  pools  of  responses  that  can  be  taught  to  young  children  prior 
to  their  contact  with  formal  workbook  materials.    There  was  variability 
in  numbers  and  types  of  responses  reguired  across  workbooks.  For 
example,  one  early  reading  workbook  required  only  two  types' of. re- 
sponses—"underlining"  and  "draw  a  line  ,to"  (Houghton-Mifflin:  Getting 
Ready  to  Read:  HM,).    By  contrast,  one  early  math  workbook  required  a 
six    types    of- responses— "draw  X,",  "trace",  "circle",  "free,  draw" , 
"dp^w  line",  and  "print  number"  (Heath  Kindergarten  Level  'Mathematics 
H,).    Workbooks  also  va^jMed  greatly  in  their  use  of  irrelevant  visual 
distractions  and  in  the  amount  of  practice  given  for  the  key  responses. 

r 
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From  the  results  of -the  descriptive  analysis  of  workbooks,  a  manual 
of  responses,  illustrations,  fonnats,  and  teaching  instructions  is  plan- 
ned*    This  manual  could  be  used  by  teachers  in  remedial  or  early  inter- 
vention settings  when  the  goal  is  either' preparation  far  school^  transi- 
tion or  remediation  of  existing  format  problems ^ 
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/CHAPTER  III     ASSESSMENT  GUIDES  JO  INTERVENTION  TECHNIQUES 

L^itroduction  ^ 

*The  Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  ha^^as  fine  of  tts  major  goals  the  development  and  valida^ 
tion  of  assessment  devices  which  identify  young  children  who  may  be  at- 
risk  for  handicapping  conditions  and  which  lead  to  prescri^Dti ve*  interven- 
tion procedures.    In  general,  an  assessment  device  is  one  which  provides 
a  systematic  procedure  for  observing,  behavior  of  a  pelrson  and  then  trans- 
lating it  into  a  numerical  scale  or  a  category  system  (Crofibach,  1970).  ^ 
Such  an  assessment  device  becomes  prescriptive  when  .specific  results  of 
the  assessment  are  directly  related  to  specific  intervention  strategies 
that  have  proven  to  be  successful  with  other  individuals  who  demonstrate 
similar  behaviors  on  the  assessment  device. 

Within  the  general  goals  of  the  Institute,  the  research  conducted 
within  the  Assessment  Guides  to  Intervention  section  has  addressed  the 
following:  ^  ^ 

Goal  1,1:    Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  existing  assessment  * 
devices  and  developing  new  methods--fbr  early  identi- 
fication of  children  with  a  broad  range  of  handicap- 
ping conditions. 

Goal  1.2:    Identifying  critical  environmental  variables  which 
influence  the  learning  and  developmentjJL  status  of 
the  handicapped  and  at-risk  child,  and  monitoring 
the  child's  performance  under  various  .env-ironmen.tal 
4      '    settiiigs  and  parameters. 

Goal  1.3:    Developing  intervention  strategies^ whi'ch  emerge  ^ 

from  research  on  the  identification- of  variables    .  - 
that  affect  the  lecirning  of  handicapped  or*  at-risk 
children,. 


ASSESSMENT  GUIDES_TQ  .INTERVENTION 

QUESTION  A:    HOW  CAN  A  DISCRIMINATION  LEARNING  MODEL  BE  USED  TO  DEVELOP 
AN  ASSESSMENT-GUIDED  INTERVENTION?    (Investigator:  Etzd'l) 

The  research  carried  out  under  the  Kansas  Research  Institute  fpr*^ 
the' Early  Childhood  EducationHpf  the  Handicapped  in  the  area  of  assess- 
ment (Et3|jeVs  section)  can  be  summarized  under  four  major  studies: 

I.    Development  of  a  learning-assessm.gnt  and  intervention  model 
'for  preschool  children's  conceptual  skills. 

I'l.    The  assessment  and  training  of  pre-r&ading  skills:  Blending 
of  sounds,  syllables,  a/id  words. 


III.    Visual  scanning  assessment  and  intervention. 


IV.    Auditory  learrting  assessment  and  intervention. 

*      Although  all  of  the  above  studies  are  interrelated  in  this  approach^ 
to  assessment,  each  will  be  presented  individually  to  demonstrate  exan\- 
pies  of  a  learning-assessment  app^roacK  to  this  complex  issue.  Assess- 
ment (or  "diagnosis",  as  the  more  medically  oriented  psychometri sts  "> 
refer  to  the  topic),  is  approached  from  a  behavioral  orientation. in  a 
very  different  manner  than  (las  been  the  tradition  in  the  past!  The 
main  differences  of  the  behavioral  approach  to  assessment  (when  com- 
pared with  the  traditional  psychometric  procedures)  are  the  following: 

1.    Assessment  while  the  subject  is  learning  a  skill  (rather  than 
testing  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  s-kill ). 

2^  All  data  is  calculated  on  an  individual  analysis  basis,  . 
including  reliability  and  validity.     '     .  ' 

3.    An  analysis  qf  the  subject's  responses  (when  incorrect)  to 
determine  what  other  stimuli  are  controlling  responding. 

•  4.    Information  from  each  individual,  assessment  leads  directly 
to  prescribed 'intervention  pro.cedures.  ' 

 ^-5^ — Pr^eedui^-deve4eped--s0-tha^fehe~per6on  directly  fftvolved  in 

training  will  be  the  sam6  person  carrying  jout  the  assessment.  » 

6.    Assessment  should  be  carried  ou-t  over  time,  not  on  a  once  or 
twice  sample.  ^  V 

Each  of  the  above  characteristics  of  a  behavioral  assessment  have  been 
applied  in. the  four  different  studies  noted  above' (except  for  item  5 
which  is  stiTl  being  developed  in  Studies  III  and  LV): 

The  rationale  for  designing  a  learning-assessment  procedure  that 
encompasses  these  six  characteristics  hasv. resultecj  from  a  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  current  psychometric  tests  tj/at  purport  to  measure  cognitive 
skills.    With  the  exception  of  critenW-referenced  tests,  psychometric 
prx)cedures  have  not  really  measured  the  very  behavior  which  they  arek 
hoping  to  prediqt  in.  the  future.  .Most  studies  of  vaHdity  seem  to  be 
^designed  to  predict  how  well  a  person  will  learn  some  skill  in  the 
future.    Hence,  a  measure  of  how  Veil  a  person  currently  learns  a 
variety  of  skills  should  relate  better  to  how  well  that  person  will 
learn  some  skill  in  the  future  than  a  test  of  the  presence  (or  ab-^  - 
sence)  of  a  current  skill.  "A, measure  of  learning,  not  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  some  skill,  is  the  first  characteristic  of  a  behavioral 
assessment.  ^     •  ' 

Since  it  is  the  behavior  of  an  individual,  not  a  group  of  people; 
that  is  the  concern  of  the  teacher,  parent  or  clinician,  then  an  assess- 
ment procedure^'must  be  evaluated  on  how  much  the  information  on  each 
individual  will  help  current  and  future  educational  planning.  This 
means  all  data  is  evaluated  from  an  individual  analysis  strategy. 
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When  incorrect  responses  are' emitted  to  any  of  the  learning  tasks, 
then  it  should  be  possible  for  an  analysis^  to  be.  made  w^ich  would  yield 
information  on  >/hat  stimulus  is  controlling  responding/ if  a  desired 
("correct")  stimulus  is  not.    This  would  tell  the  teacher  or  parent  to, 
change  the  teaching  environment  so  that  a  change  of  response- from  one 
controlling  stimulus  to  a-more  desired  stimulus  could  be  made. 

Unless  the  assessment  yields  information  about  how  to  change  the 
teaching  environment  to  achieve  help  for  some  children,  then  the  time 
or  money  spent  for  the  assessment  is  not  helpful.    Diagnosis,  in  itself, 
is  not  a  goal  to  pursue,  although  with  most  current  psychometric  tests' 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  product. 

The  person  who  carries  out  the  assessment  should  be  'the  same  per- 
son who  will  arrange  for  some  change  in  the  academic  environment  to 
help  a  child  learn.    The  school  psychologist  or  clinician  who  tradi- 
tionally has  tested^  children  has  been,  almost  without  exception, 
incapable  of  giving  teachers  or  parents  information  on  how  to  teach 
the  child  academically  (in  the  future)  based  (Jh  test  findings.  This 
problem  is  due  to  both  inappropriate* assessment  instruments  (tests) 
and  lack  of  knowledge  by  the  clinicians  about  school  classroom  sub- 
ejects.    With  teachers  collecting  the  assessment  data,  they  can  deter- 
mine in  each  instance  how  a  child  is  currently  learnjng  or  why  the 
child  is  not  learning.    This  process  will  lead  directly  to  remedial 
procedures  in  the  latter  cases.    When  the  teacher  asks  the  specific 
questions  of 'an  assessment  necessary  for  future  planning  for  a  child,  ^ 
then  the  teacher  must  be  the  one  who"  administers  that  assessment  pro-, 
cedure.    Finally,  if  one  is  predicting  how  a  child  will  learn  in  the 
future  in  a  particular  setting,  then  the  assessment  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  setting.    A  school  classroom  is  the  correct  assessment 
setting,  if  future  predictions  are  about  behavior  in  a  school  class- 
room.   Quiet,  one-to-oj)e  testing  rooms  probably  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  predictive  error  f«5r  some  children. 

With  the  teacher  carryi-ng  out  the  assessment,  it  is  very  simple 
to  build  into  the  teaching  procedure  continuous  assessment  while  the 
children  are  learning.    As' most  behaviorists  have  found  out,  data  on 
behavior  over  time  is  the  most  reliable  measure.    Called  "baseline" 
bx  those  tnvolved  in  the  experimental  analysis  of  behavior,  this 
history  of  observation  of  a  response  will  allow  a  teacher  to^make 
decfsions  regarding  how  well  a  child  is  learning,  and  the  effect  of 
an  intervention  if  one  is  called  for.    A  sample(s)  of  test  behavior 
is  quite  unreliable  due  to  the  many  variables  that  may  affect  the 
•test(s)  on 'any  one  occasion.    Such  variables,  however,  would  not  be 
consistently  present  on  every  occasion  if  the  assessment  were  carried 
out  dVer  time.    When  teachers  build  an  asses sntent  procedure  into  the 
everyday  teaching  process  then  the  practice  of  carrying -out  the  assess- 
ment over  time  is  automatic.  *  - 

The  six  characteristics  of  a  behavioral  assessment  that  have  been 
summarized  above  were  built  into  four  studies  (in  some  form)  so  that 
the  most  functional  form  of.  an  assessment  procedure  could  be  apprpached 
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The  following  summary,  therefore,  will  describe  each  of ^the  four  major 
studies  and  4:h|  methods  of  incorporating  the  above- six  characteristics 
into  the  assessment  procedures. 

Our  choice  of  the  four  major  studies  across  the  five  years  of 
funding  (by  B.E.H.)  .was  designed  to  fil  1 -ai^sessment  voids  in  areas 
that  have,  to  date,  not  been  well  researched.    For  example,  an  in-class 
teacher-administered  preschox)l  assessment  procedure  that  helps  teachers 
•design  training  programs  for  at-risk  children  was  not  available  until 
the  results  of  this  study  were  published  (Etzel,  Aangeenbrug,  Nelson- 
Burford,  Holt,  &  Stella,  1982).    Further,  assessment  procedures  for 
measuring  visual  scanning  and  auditory  attention  with  preschool  chil- 
dren were  not  well  devel oped •  until  res/earch  on  the  procedures  was 
accomplished  with  this  grant.    Finally,  since  beginning  reading  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  education  for  most 
retarded  children,  then  assessment  and  training'  procedures  on  one 
^sppct  of  beginning  reading  (blending)  was  chosen  for  study.   Thus,  . 
research  into  the  assessment  of  conceptual  skills,  visual  scanning, 
auditory  attention  and  blending  skills  has  been  the  primary  goal 
of  this  laboratory  during  the  past  five  years.    Each  of  these  major 
studies  was  further  divided  into  several  projects,  that  were  carried 
out  to  systematically  examine  several  variables  or  questions  that 
were  felt  to  be  important  to  the  area^  under  study. 

Due,  to  the  complexity  of  these  studies,  the  usual  format  has  been 
replaced  by  a  report  w(^ich  comprises  Appendix  A, 
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ASSESSMENT  GUIDES  TO  INTERVENTION 


'QUESTION  B:    WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  VARIABtES  IN  IDENTIFYING, 
'prescribing,  and  IMPLEMENTING  OPTIMAL  TEACHING-ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES?    (Investigator:  LeBlanc) 

Academic,  as  well  as  preacademic  learning  involves  interactions 
between  (a)  perceptual  materials,  (b)  the  learner's  responses  to  those  , 
materials,  and  (c)  the  setting  events  which  precede  and  maintain  the 
learning  process.    The  interaction  of  these  variables  in  the  learning 
environment  is  important  for  all  children  but  is  especially  critical 
for  children  experiencing  learning  difficulties. 

The  research 'described  in  this  section  emphasizes  the  third  category 
of  stimulus  interactions:    the  setting  events  which  precede  and/or  main- 
tain during  the  learning  process.    Typically,  these  setting  events  include 
instructional  variables  provided  in  the  learning  environment.    Instruc-  ^ 
tions  tell  children  what  to  do  and  are  provided  at  the  outset  as  well  ds 
during  the  completton  of  a  learning. activity.    It  is  frequently  thought, 
-whBTT^xhildrerr  do  not-r^spond  correctly,  that  it' is  because  their  moti- 
vational state  is  not  high.    Continued  attempts,  however,  to  increase 
motivational  levels  often  fail.    All  too  frequently,  the  method  of 
instructing  the  child  is  at  fault.    The  child  may  not  understand  instruc- 
tions because  they  are  too  complex,  because  they  involve  too  much 
unnecessary  detail,  because  they  are  too  sparse  or  too  frequent,  or 
because  they  may  not  offer  the  child  sufficient  opportunity  to  respond. 

1*1  keeping  with  the  major  goals  of  the  University  of  Kansas  ^rly 
Childhood  Institute,  the  research  described  here  had  three  purposes: 

1)  to  identify  optimjal  instructional  proc^ures^r  working  with 
at-ri.sk  children; 

2)  to  derive^i^ethods  i*or  prescribing  the  best  instructional  strategies 
for  individual  children|and  tasks;  and 

3)  to  seek  methods  for  implementing  these  opting^l  strategies  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  teaching  environment  and  the  requirements  of 
teachers  -in  that  ^environment  will  be  minimized. 

STUDY  1:    A  COMPARISON  OF  MINIMAL  AND  DETAILED  INSTRUCTIONS 

(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Hass,  and  Ruggles)  V 

Miller  and  LeBlanc  (1973,  1974)  sugg^sted'that  minimal  instructions 
are  more  effective  for  teaching  a  simpHl'e'^aiscrimi nation  to  children  than, 
detailed -instructions  (e.g.,,  "This  is  the  word  dig.    Point  to  dig  and  say 
dig."  vs.  '*This  is  the  word  dig.    You  can  dig  with  a  shovel,  you  can  dig 
in  the  ground,  and  you  can  dig  in  the  sand.    It's  fun  to  dig.    Point  to 
dig  and  say  dig.").    The  extra  information  provided  in  the  more  detailed  ^ 
instructions  did  not  refer  the  subjects  to  the  esseq^tial  differences 
between  the -two  words  to  be  discriminated.    According  to  Schilmoeller 
and  Etzel  (1977),  prompts  which  are  not  related  to  the  essential  differences 
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in  tjie  criterion  discrimination  stimuli  are  less  effective  in  establishing 
the  discriminatiQn  than  those  which  are. 

«  ,  -  ' 

Based- on  these  findings',  Hass,  Ruggles,  and  LeBlanc  (1979)  compared 
minimal  instructions  with  -cri terion-r'felated  instructtons.    An  example 
of  criterion-related  instructions  is,  "This  is  the  word  'dig^'  The  . 
word  'dig'  has  the  letter  'i'  in  .the  middle.    The  letter  'i'  look5  like 
a  shavel  and  you  can  dig  with  a  shovel.    Point  to  the  'i'  in  dig  atid  say 
'^dig'."    With  these  detailed  instructions,  the  child's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  center  letter,  which  was  the  critical  dimension  upon  which 
the  discrimination  was  to  be  made.    Results  indicated  that  criterion- 
related,  detailed  instructions  were^at  least  as  effective,  if  notmore 
so,  than  minimal  instructions  for  enhancing  discrimination  acquisition. 
BecftKJse  these  results  did  not  support  the  conclusions  of  Miller  and 
LeBlanc  (1973,  1974),  two  experimental  questions  remained  to  be  answered-- 
the  first:,  Could  the  results  of  Miller  and  LeBlanc  be  replicated?  the 
'second,  assuming  the  results  could  be  replicated:    What  wpuld  occur  if 
detailed  instructions  were  directly  compared  with  criterion-related,  , 
detailed  instructions?    This  latter  question  stems  from  the  possibility 
of  interaction  effects  resulting  from  the  type  of  research  design 
utilized. 

Purpose,  The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  ai^^r  the'first  question 
as  indicated  by  Miller  and  LeBlanc  (1973,  1974)  :  Do  minimal  instructions 
result  in  more  efficient  learning  than  detailed  instructions? 

Subjects/Setting..    Four  preschool  children  from  the  Department  of  Human 
Development  Child  Development  L^aboratory  served  as  subjects.    They  were 
individually  taught  in  a  small  room  adjacent -to  their  preschool  class- 
room. 

Data  Collection.    Correct  and  incorrect  responses  were  recorded  by  the 
experimenter  and  by  a  reliability  observer  on  a  predesigned  data  sheet. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures,    The  design  included  pretest,  training, 
and  posttest  sequences.    Data,  were  extracted  from  daily  probes,  or  tests, 
of  the  criterion  discriminations  being  taught.    Respondinn  on  these 
probes  resulted  in  no  feedback.    Each  subject  daily  was  taught  two  worcH 
pairs,  one  with  minimal  instructions,  the  other  with  detailed  instruc- 
tions.   When  criterion  performance^was  reached  on  these  two  word^airs, 
two  more  word  pairs  'were  taught  with  the  same  procedures. 

Results.  Jhe  accompanying  Figure  59  indicates 'the  results  of  this 
experiment.   The  graph  shows  the  differences  between  each  subject's 
responding  on  probes  fuDl lowing  detailed  instructions  and  those  follow- 
ing minima?  instructions.    If, the  peV^centage  cor/ect  was  higher  for  a 
particular  subject  for  detailed  instructions  than  for  minimal,  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  indicated  above  the  zero  line.    If  the 
opposite  were  true,  the  difference  is  indicated  below  the  zero  line. 
Three  of  four  subjects  had  .a  greater  percent  correct  on  dafly  prob,es 
following  minimal  in|tructions. 
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Discussion.    The  results  indicated  that  detailed  instructions  were  not 
as  effective  as^minimal  instructions  for  enhancing^^chiildren's  discrim- 
ination acquisition.    This  cpnclusion  supports  the  work  of  Miller  and 
LeBlanc  (1973,  1974)  and  thus  indicates  ^thqit  the  rejatedness  ort^he 
instructions  ^td"  the  actual  discrimination  was' the  f-actor  that  produced" 
different  results  in  the  Hass^  Ruggles,  and' LeBlanc  (1979)  research. 
The  conclusion  remains  that  teachers  shouTd  give  short  instructions 
wheneve^  possible,  but  whfen  longer  instructions  arp  -needed,  they  should 
be  directly  related  to  the  stimulus  dimensions  involved  in  the  discrim- 
ination being  taught.  ,  ' 

STUDY  2:    A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  CRITERION-RELATED  AND  NON-CRITERION- 
RELATED  DETAILED  INSTRUCTIONS  .      '  • 
'-(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Hass,  and -Ruggl^es) 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  ^ffepta^  of  ^ 
criterion-related  detai^d  instructions  and  non-cri teri^n-related 
detailed- instructions  on  the  acquisition  of  discriminati*ons*  between 
simple  three-letter  words. '  -  A 

Subjects/Setti ng .    The  subjects  were  four  preschool    children,  aged 
3  years-6  months  to  4  years-5  months,  from  the  Department  of  Human 
Development  Child  Development  Laboratory.    They  were  individually 
taught  in  'a  small  room  adjacent  to  their  preschool  classroom. 

Data  Collection. ,  Data  were  recorded  by  the  experimenter  and  by  a 
reliability  observer  on  a  predesigned  data  sheet.    Correct  and  incor- 
rect, responses  were  recorded.  \y 

ExperimentaTDesiqn/Procedures.    The  design  included  pretest,  training, 
and  posttest  sequences.    Data  were  extracted  from  daily  probes,  or 
tests,  of  the  criterion  discriminations  being  taught.    Responding  on 
thesi^robes  resulted  in  no  feedback.    Each  subject  was  taught  two  word 
pairs  daily:    one  with  criterion-related  detailed  instructions*  the  other 
with  non-criterion-related  detailed  instructions.    When  cri teri on 'per- 
formance was  reached  on  these  two  wdT^  pairs ,  two  more  word  pairs  were 
taught  with  the  same  procedures.    The  sequence  of  training  of  the  two 
word  pairs  was  alternated  daily.- 

Results.    Figure  60  indicates  thie  results  of  the- sequence -of  experi- 
mental studies  conducted  by  LeBlanc,  Hass,  and  Rugglesi.  The  graph 
labeled  "Experiment  4"  shows  the  results»of  the  current  experiment. ^ 
THe  bars  on  the  graph  indicate  the  differences  between  each  subject's 
responding  on  probes  .following  detailed  instructions  and  those  follow- 
ing minimal  instructions.    If  the  percentage  correct  was  higher  for  a 
particular  subject  for  non-criterion-related  detailed  instructions  -than 
for  criterion-related  detailed  instructions,  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  indicated  above  the  zero  line.    If  the  opposite  was  true,  the  ^ 
differences  are  indicated  below  the  zero  line.    Essentially,  there 
appear  to  tre  no .differences  between  these  two  instructional  conditions. 
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Discussion.    The  results  indica^ted  that  there  are  few  differences  be- 
.tween  t;he  effects  of  non-criterion-related  detailed 'instruction^  and 
'criterion-related  detailed  instructions  on  the  acquisition  of  a  simple 
'discrimination.    The  effects  of  nbn-criterion-related  detailed  instruc- 
tions were  enhanced  by  association  with  criterion-related  detailed  in- 
structions.   This  enhancement  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  non-criterion- 
related  detailed  instruction  results  obtained  in  Experiment  4  with 
those  obtained  in  Experiment  3  in  which  non-criterioh-related  instruc- 
tions were  associated  with  minimal  instructions.*  This  interaction 
-effect  supports  the  conclusion  that  criterion-related  instructions  are. 
powerful  in  their  enhancement  of  discrimination. 

STUDY  3:    A  COMPARISON  OF  CRITERION-RELATED  INSTRUCTIONS  DESCRIBING  ONLY 
THE  S+  WITH  THOSE  DESCRIBING  THE  S+  AND  S-  IN  A  TWO-CHOICt 
DISCRIMINATION  OF  SIMPLE  THREE-LETTER  WORDS 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Villalba,  Navarrete,  Stella,  Ruggles  and  Etzel) 

All  of  the  research  conducted  thus  far  orf  the  questions  of  mini- 
mal and  detailed  instructions  utilized  only  instructions  describ'^ing 
the  S+.    If  criterion-related  detailed  instructions  for,S+  and  S-  were 
included,  the  length  of  the  instructions  would  be  twice  that  used  for 
describing  S+  only  with  criterion-related  detailed  instructions.  It 
was  not  known  if  this  lengthening  of  instructions  would  further  enhance 
the  effects  of  criterion-related  instructions,  whether  it  would  de- 
crease their  effectiveness,  or  whether  there  would  be  essentially  no 
differences  when  criterion^/elated  instructions  were  applied  in  these 
two  ways .   '  . 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  compare  the  effects  of 
criterion-related  instructions  describing  only  the  S+  with  those  de- 
scribing the  S+  and  S-  in  a  two-choice  ^discrimination  of  simple,  three- 
letter  Words.    A  second  purpose  was  to  compare  the  results  between  a 
group  of  children  who  could  identify  vowels  d^r^  a  group  who  could  not. 

Subjects/Setting.  ^The  subjects  were,  eight  preschool  children  from  the 
Department  of  Human  Development  Child  Development  Laboratory.  They 
were  individually  taught  in  a  small  roorib  adjacent  to  their  classroom. 

Data  Col  lection.    Correct  and  incorrect  responses  were  recorded  by  the 
experimenter  and  a  reliability  observer  on  a  predesigned  data  sheet. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures .    Two  sets  of-  word  pairs  (dig  and  dog, 
cup  and  cap)  were  the  visual  stimuli .    Criterion-related  instructions 
were  used  to  describe  either  the  S^  only  or  the  S+  and  the  S-  stimuli 
depending  upon  the,  experimental  condition  assigned.  'The  criterion- 
related  instructions  were  those  used  by  Hass,  Ruggles,  and  LeBlanc 
(1979)  (e.g.,  "This  is  the  word  'dig'.    The  word  'dig'  has  the  letter 
'i*  in  the  middle.    The  letter  'i'  looks  like  a  sJ^vel  andyou  can  dig 
wit^  a  shovef.    Point  to  the  'i'  in  dig  and  say  'dig'.'*).    Thus,  the 
child^s  attention  was  drawn  to  the  center  letter  which  was  the  critical 
dimension  for  the  discrimination.    The  design  included  pretest,  probes, 
or  tesfts,  of  the  criterion  discriminations* being  taught.  Responding 
durin^^probes  resulted  in*  no  feedback.    Each  subjject  was  taught  two 
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word  pairs,  one  with' criterfon-related  instructions  for  the  S+  and 
the         The  sequence  of  training  of  the  two-word  pairs  was  alternated 
daily.  / 

Results.    There  were  no  real  differences  between  applying  criterion- 
related  instructions -for  only  the  S+  or  for  both  the  S+  and  S- -(Figure  61 ) 
Half  of  the  children  had  difficulty  learning  the  task  and  three  of  these 
four  were  children  who  were  unable  to  identify  the  vowels  in  the  word 
stimuli.    To  determine  if  the  problem  for  these  children  was  zoo  many 
words  and/or  the  instructions  were  too  long,  minimal  instructions  were 
implemented  for  one^f  the  word  pairs.   This  did  not,  however,  result 
in  immediate  acquisition  for  the  children.    The  long  history  of  failure 
with  the  tasks  could  havfe  interacted  with  the  potential  effects  of  the 
minimal  instructions . 

Discussion,    Since  there  were  no  real  differences  between  discrimination 
acquisition  of  ci^iterion-related. instructions  for  S+  or  for  S+  and  5-,^  ♦ 
it  would  be  more  practical  to  use  them  for  S+  only.    Teaching  time  would 
be  greatly  decreased.    It  is  also  possible  that  drawing  a  child's  atten- 
tion to  the  S-  might  preclude  discrimination  acquisition  for  some  children 
particularly  those  with  learning  problems- 

STUDY  4:    A  COMPARISON  OF  4-SECOND,  12-SECOND,  AND  16-SECOND  LINTITATIONS 
ON  RESPONDING  ON  A  PRACTICE  TASK 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Kramer,  and  Ruggles) 

Research  by  Busby  and  LeBlanc  (197a)  indicated  that  the  placement 
of  time  limits  on  responding  by  preschool  children  resulted  in  less 
variable  and  more  accurate  responding  on  practice  tasks.   Although  the 
Busby  and  LeBlanc  study  presented  some  interesting  information  regarding 
the  interaction  of  stimulus  presentation  methods  arid  optimal  child,  re- 
sponding, it  did'not,  provide  insights  into  the  effects  of  temporal  limi- 
tations upon  child  responses  during  the  acquisition  of  a  discrimination. 
It  is  possible  that  this  procedure  might  be  effective  for  maintaining  ' 
optimal  preattending  behaviors  in  children  but  might  not  be  effective 
for  obtaining  correct  responding  during  di^riminatioa  acquisition. 
Temporal  limitations  imposed  during  discrimination  acquisition  might 
have  different. or  even  detrimental  ef-^ects,  and  these  effects  might 
be  different  according  to  the  individual  capabilities  of  the  children 
involved. 

It  wa^s  determined  that  before  answering  the  questions  regarding 
the  effects  of  temporal  limitations  qn  discrimination  acquisition,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  replicate  the  results  of  Busby  and  LeBlanc  (1972) 
with  current  tasks,  procedures,  and  settings. 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  error  patterns 
under  conditions  of  short  temporal  limitations  upon  responding  (4  sec- 
onds) wi^'th"  longer  limitations  on  responding  (12  secor^ds  and  1^  seconds). 

Subjects/Settijig.    The  subjects  were  16  preschoo-l  children  from  the 
Department  of  Human  Development,  Child  Development  Laboratory.  Sessions 
were  conducted  in  a  small  room, with  a  table  and  chairs  to  accommoda'te  a 
group  of  four  subjects  and  a  teacher. 
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Data  Collection.   Observers  jjsjjig  stop  watches  recorded  whether  or  not 
the  children  responded  to  teacher  instructions  within  the  prescribed 
temporal  limitation. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.   The  design  was  a  reversal  de%ign  in 
which  one  condition  had  a  16-  or.l2-second  time  limit  and  the  othev 
a  4-second  limit  on  each^^ubject's  responses  to  the  stimuli  presented 
by  the  teacher.   Triaiyon  practice  tasks  were  individually  presented 
to  the  children  in  a^tch-to-sample  format.    From  a  stack  of  cards., 
one  was  held  up  and''^the  experimenter  said,  "I'm  going  to  look  at  my 
card  and  asJcwj)©^has  that  picture.    If  you  see  the  picture  on  your 
page  (ifian  individual  notebook  for  each  subject  in  the  group),  ptft 
your  fipger  on  it.    Only  point  when  -^jm^  have  the  picture  I  ask  ftJr- 
When  you  point  to  the  right  picture,  you  get  my  card  to  stick  on 
top  of  your  picture."    Once  the  children  understood  the  format  of 
training,  the  instructions  were  simply,  "Who  has  this  picture?"  ' 

Order  of  presentation  of  the  conditions  was  counterbalanced 
across  four  groups  of  subjects.  *To  control  for  pacing  of  sessions, 
the  experimenter  wdited  12  seconds  (or  16  seconds)  between  giving  the 
initial  instruction  and  moving  to  the  next  trial' for  Groups  1  and  3. 
For  Groups  2  and  4,  the  experimenter  proceeded ^,;fe<^<Uie  next  trial  as 
soon  as  a  response  was  made  and  the  appropriate  feedback  given. 

Resiil ts .    Figure  62  indicates  that  the  percent  of  trials  responded  to  - 
within  16  or  12  seconds  and  those  responded  to  within  4  seconds  did  , 
not  differ  considerably.    There  did  appear  to  be  a  presentation  order 
effect  (Figure  63).    If  subjects  'were  exposed  to  the  12-  or  16-second 
tanporal  limitations  first  and  then  the  4-second  condition,  a  return 
to  the  12-  or  16-second  condition  indicated  improved  responding  for 
that  condition.    This  was  not  the  case  for  subjects  who  were  first 
'  exposed  to  the  4-second  condition. 

Discussion.    The  differences  in  response  latencies  obtained  by  Busby  - 
and  LeBlanc  (1972)  were  not  replicated.   To  determine  if  the  differ-, 
ences  were  due  to  the  length  of  experimental  sessions,  the  comparisons 
of  12  and  16  seconds  were  made.    However,  no  systematic  differences 
evolved  from  this  comparison  and  thus -in  this  analysing  the  groups  w<n:h  . 
the  two  different,  longer  temporal  limitations  were  combined.  One 
reason  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  current  and  prior  research  could 
be  that  the  pacing  was  more  constant  in  the  current  study.    Busby  and 
LeBlanc  imposed  no  time  limit  in  their  longer  condition.and  this  one 
was  limited  to  12  or  16  seconds.'  Additionally,  Busby  and  LeBlanc 
repeated  an  instruction  until  the  subjects  responded  in  the  no  time 
limit  condition.    In- contrast,  only  one  instruction  per  trial  was 
presented  in  both  conditions  of  the  present  research.  ^ 

STUDY  5-    A  COMPARISON  OF  4-SECOND  AND  12-SECONO  LIMITATIONS  ON 
RESPONDING  ON  DISCRIMINATION  ACQUISITION 
(Pis;    LeBlanc,  Kramer,  and  Ruggles) 

Despite  the  discrepancies  between  the  previously  described  research 
and  that  of  Busby  and  LeBlanc  (1972),  it  was  decided  that  differences 
might  evolve  when  ^t^oral  limitations  are  placed  upon  responding  during 
discrimination  accju-isntion. 
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Purpose.  ^'Th^  purpose  of  this  present  study  was  to  compare  discrimina- 
tion acquisit^ioh  under  conditions  of  4-second  limitations  on  responding 
with  acqui'sittoh  under  con^-^ons  of  12-second  limitations  on  responding. 

Subjects/Setting.    The' subjects  were  foun  preschool  children  (age  4  to 
5  years)  f roni  the  Department  of  Human  Development,  Child  Developmelit 
Laboratory  c'jaisrooms.    Sessions  were  conducted  in  a  small  room  with  a 
table  and  chains  to  accommodate  ft  group  of  four  subjects  and  a  teacher. 

Data  Collection,    Observers  using  stop  watches  recorded  whether  or  not 
the  children  responded  to  teacher  instructions  within  the  prescribed 
temporal  limitattons. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.    Procedures  were  similar  to  those  imple- 
mented in  the  previous  study.    The  stimuli  were  Japanese  Kanji  symbols 
which  the  children  responded  to  receptively  as  tlie  experimenter  labeled 
them.    Each  child  was  taught  a  different  three-choice  visual  discrim- 
ination from  a  nptebook  in  which  the  stimuli  to  be  learned  by  that  i 
child  were  displayed.    Across  four  experimental  conditions,  time  limits 
alternated  between  4  and  12  seconds  (that  is,  the  time  limit  in  the- first 
condition  was  4  seconds*  the  limit  in  the  second  condition  was  12 
seconds,  etc.);   For  each  condition  a  new  set  of  stimuli  were  taught 
to  each  child.  ♦  * 

Resul ts.  There  were  essentially  no. differences  in  acquisition  of  the 
discriminations  in. the  4-  and  12-secQnd  conditions,  for  all  four  sub- 
jects.  ■      ^  , 

Discussion.    For  th>^  type  of  receptive  response  to  a  verbal  label  task, 
i t  appears  that  imposing  time  limits  on  responding  has  little  or  no 
effect.    For  tasks  requiring  a  productive  response  (i.e.,  the  verbali- 
zation of  the  label),  itis  quite  possible  that  differences  would  be 
obtained  because  acquisition  of  productive  response  discriminations  is 
much  more  difficult  than  acquisition  of  receptive  response  discrimina- 
tions . 

STUDY  6:    THE  COMPARATfVE  EFFECTS  OF  FOftWARD  AND  BACKWARD  CHAINING      '  • 
TEACHING  PROCEDURES- UPON  LEARNING  SEQUENCES  OF  SYMBOLS 
(Pis:    Lepl^nc,  Drake,  and  Ruggles) 

To  operate  effdc'tively  in  today's  environment,  the  ability  to 
remember  sequences  of  .numbers,  letters,  and/or  symbols  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.    ThWiability  will  become  even  more  important  as  our 
society  becomes  .increasjingly  computerized.    Children  with  learning 
difficulties  can  frequently  ,be  identified  because  they  lack  the  skill 
to  recall  even  short Isetiuences- of  symbols.    For  example,  one  of  the 
indicators  of  reduced*  ckp.aci  ty,  as  measured  by  both  the  Stanford- 
Binet  and  the  Wechslefe  IQ,  tests,  is  digit  span.    Thus,  it  becomes 
important  to  determine,  how  one  might  most  effectively  teach  this 
behavior  to  young  and^'at-'risk  children.  '  - 

* »  \     \  ' 

Authors  of  self-Help' behavior  modif  ica-tion  texts  often  suggest 
the,.use  of  backward  chaih'irig  as  an  effective  procedure  for  training 
complex  behavior  chains.  j-lHowever,  there  is  a  paucity  of  information 
in.the  literature  regar^f)[ig'  the  optimal  method  for  teaching  chains. 
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Purpose,  'The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  compare 'forward  and 
backward  chaining  to  determine  which  is*  more  effi-cient  for  teaching 
numerical  sequences  of  seven  numbers  (the  number  of  digits  in  typical 
telephone  numbers).    .  • 

Subjects/Setting,    The  subjects  were  four  preschool  children,  ranging 
in  age  frbm  3,2  to  5  years  of  age  and  who  attended  the  Department  of  ^ 
Human  Development,  Child  Development  Laboratory  classrooms.  Sessions 
were  conducted  in  a  small  room  in  which  the  children  were  individually 
taught, 

^  Data  Collection,    The  data  were  electromechanical Ty  obtained  and  reflected 
the  correct  and  incorrect  responses  for  the  children,. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures,    The^ stimulus  materials  consisted  of  a 
series  of  cards  (35  x  7,5  cm)  on  which  one  to  seven  numbers  are  displ ayed. 
To  teach  a  seven  digit  sequence  with  backward  chaining,  the  first  card 
in  the  series  presented  had  only  the  last  digi't  of  the  seven  digit 
number  present*,  the  next  card  had  the  last  two  digits  present,  etc, 
until  all  seven  digits  appeared  on  the  last  card.    The  forward  chaining 
stimuli  included 'the  appearance  of  only  the  first^digit  of  the  seven 
digit  number  present,  the  next  card  included. the  first  two  digits ,• etc, , 
until  all  seven  digits  were  present  on  the  last  card.    These  cards 
were  placed  on  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  |)anel  of  seven  buttons, 

^numbered  in  sequence  from  left  to  right,  one  to  seven.    Training  con- 
sisted of  a  child  .looking  at  the  current  card  and  pushing  buttons 
according  to  the  numbers  appearing  on  the  card.    Correct  responses 
^re  praised  and  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  a  token  exchangeable  for 
a  siTftll  toy.    Incorrect  responses  resulted  in  a  correction  procedure 
pointing  out  the  correct  response.    Probes,  or  tests  of  training,  con- 
sisted of  the  experimenter  asking  the  child  to  push, the  sequence 

'  learned  to  that  point  on  the  buttons  without  the  aid  of  the  card.  All 
subjects  served  as  their  own  control  and  a>l  subjects  received  both 
types  of  training,  i,e. ,  forv/ard  and  backward  chaining  training,  on 
two  different  number  sequences.    Both  types  of  training  were,  presented 
to  each  child  daily. 

Results,    There  were  no  differences  between  acquisition  of  the  number 
sequences  rfesul ting  from  the  two  types  of  training.    There  was,  however, 
much  variability  in  acquisition  across  subjects. 

Discussion,    It  was  felt  that  th^  lack  tff  differential  responding 
between  the  two  types  of  training  could  have  been  a  result  of  low 
motivation  since  the*subjects  required  much  time  to  learn  the  sequences, 
noTi^atter  what  type  of  training  was  imposed, 

STUDY  7:    A  COMPARISON  OF  BACKWARD  AND  FORWARD  CHAINING  OF  NUMERICAL 
SEQUENCES  WITH  ENHANCED  MOTIVATION 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Drake,  and  Ruggles)  .  \ 

There  were  no  clear  indications  in  the  previous  experiment  that 

either  backward  or  forward  chaining  was  a  preferable  procedure  for 

teaching  numerical  sequences.    It  was  fielt,  however,  that  the  subjects 

were  not  operating  under  optimal  motivational  conditions; 
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Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  compare  backwc^^rd  and 
forward  chaining  procedures  for  teaching  seven  digit- numerical,  sequences 
under  optimal  motivational  conditions/ 

Subjects/Setting.    The  subjects  were  four  preschool  children,  ranging 
in  age  from  3.4  to  5  years  of  age  and  who  attended  the  Department  of 
Human  Development,  ChiTd  Development  Laboratory  classrooms.  Sessions 
were  conducted  in  a  small  room  in  which  the  children  were  individually 
taught. 

Data  Collection.  The  data  for  this  experiment  were  electromechanical ly 
.controlled  and  the- experimenter  could  control  stimulus  presentation  and 
reinforcement  via  an  electromechanical  relay  rack.  ^ 

Experimental  Design/Procedures .    The  procedures  for  this  study  were  essen- 
.tially  the  same  as  those  foP  the  immediately  preceding  experiment.  There 
was,  however,  an  addition  of  a  piece  of  equipment  that  could  separately 
light  seven  different  zones  of  a  Mickey  Mouse  picture.    These  zones  were- 
programmed  to  light  up"  as  the  subjects  pushed  the  numbered  buttons  in 
the  sequence  corresponding  to  the  number  being  taught. 

R^ults.    There  appeared  to  be^^a  "slightly  faster  acquisition  for  most 
subjects  under  conditions  of  forward  chaining.  .Acquisition  was_not  as  . 
variable  for  these  subjects  as  it  was  for  those  subjects  in  thfe  previous 
study  for  whom  there  was  no'  added  environmental  feedback  in  the  form  of 
the  lighted  Mickey  McHise  face. 

Discussion.    Although  acquisition  was  slightly  better  with  forward  chain- 
Ing,  the  task  may  have  been  too  difficult  for  the  children,  thus  masking 
any  substantial  differences  that  might  have  occurred.  _y 

STUDY  8-    A  COMPARISON  OF  FORWARD  AND  BACKWARD  CHAINING  DURING  A 
BUTTON-PRESS  SEQUENCING  TASK 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Drake,  and  Ruggles) 

The  first  experiment  in  this  comparison  indicated  the^re  were  no 
essential  differences  between  the  effects  of  backward  and  forward  chain- 
ing procedures  for  teaching  seven-digit  number  sequen6es.    The  second 
experiment  indicated  a  slight  advantage  for  the  forward>s;hai"'i"9  Pi^o- 
cedure  under  enhanced  motivational  conditions.    These  -latter  results, 
however,  were  minimally  different.;   It  is  possible  that  the  format  of 
--the  experiment  (looking  at  the  Mickey  Mouse  face,  which  was  the  lighted 
feedback  apparatus,  and  back  to -the  buttons— while  trying  to  remember 
a  number  sequence)  was  too  distracting  for  children  and  that  for  some 
children  the  task  was  too  simple  and,  thus,  no  differences  occurred.  ^ 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  compare  backward  and  _ 
forward  chaining  procedures  for  teaching  a  chain  of  motor  responses 
corresponding  to  a  prescribed  series  of  button  presses.    As  in  pre- 
vious experiments,  the  apparatus  contained  seven  buttons  in  the  row, 
but  the  subject  had  to  remember  the  sequence  of  positions  rather  than 
a  sequence  of  numbers. 
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Subjects/Setting.    The  subjects  were  four  preschool  children  who • 
attended  classes  in  the  Department  of  Human  Development,  Child  Develop- 
ment Laboratory.    Sessions  were  conducted  in  a  small  room  in  which  the 
children  were  individually  taught. 

Data  Collection.    Co/rect  and  incorrect  responses,  presentations  of 
stimuli,  and  presentations  of  reinforcers  (marbles)  were  control led'-^by 
the  experimenter  through  electromechanical  equipment  on  a  relay  rack, 

)    ,    '  \ 

Experimental  Design/P.rocedures.    The  apparatus  tncVtiB^  seven  blank 
buttons- with -a  green  pilot  light  ovev  each  button.    Rei^nforcement  con- 
sisted of  lighting  parts  of  a  Mickey  Mouse  face.    In  the  backward  * 
chain,  the  entire  face  illuminated  at  the  end  of  each  correct  trial; 
in  the  forward  ch^iin  the  number  of  parts  which  matched  the  numbers  of 
buttons  pressed  by  the  subject  on  a  given  trial  illuminated.  The 
sequence  of  button  presses  was  gradually  increased  starting  with  one 
press,  then  two,  then  three,  etc.    The  experimenter  modelled  the  cor- 
rect response  and  said,  "I  press  this  button(s),  now  you '^pr ess  the  " 
same  b«tton(s).'*    WheB>^multiple  buttons  Were  to  be  pressed,  the  instruc- 
tions were,  "I  press  this  button,  and  then  this^ne,  and  then  this  one," 
etc.    For  one  group  of, subjects,  a  corrdction^  prxy-edure  involved  back- 
ing up  to  the  previous  number  of  btrttons  when' an  error  was^nade.  For 
another  group  of  subjects,  the  backup  procedure  was,  eliminated. 

Results .    There  were  no  systematic  differences  between  the  two  condi- 
\tions.    In  addition,  most  subjects  had  difficulty  learning  the  task. 

Q^gcussion.    There  were  no  differences  in  the  effects,  of  backward  and 
rbrward  chaining  on  the  acquisition  of  a  motoric  sequence  of  respond- 
ing, possibly  because  the  task  was  too  difficult  for  the  childt^en. 
All  children  had  difficulty  learning  the  task,  no  matter  which  of 
the  procedures  was  used. 

STUDY  9:    A  COMPARISON  OF  CHAINING  COLORS  UNDER  CONDITIONS  OF  ^KWARD 
AND  FORWARD  TRAINING  PROCEDURES 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Drake,  RuggTes)  ^ 

^  Previous  research  indicated  th'at  under  conditions  of  enhanced 
NTioti vation,  acquisition  of-^ven-digit  numeral  sequences  appeared  to  ^ 
be  slightly  fastsTr  with  forward  chaining  than  with  backward  chaining  • 
teaching  procedi/^es.    To'  enhance  motivation  in  this  prior  research, 
parts  of  a  MickeyMouse  face  .would  light  up  in  different  colors  as. 
each  correct  resi^se  in  the  chain  occurred.    Al though  forward  chain- 
ing procedures  P«esulted  in  slightly  .faster  acquisition  of  the  total 
chain,  it*  was  decided  that  the  task  aiukflie  reinforcement  mechanism 
were  possibly  interacting  and  thus  j!>^mjcing  the  differential  effects 

4     of  the  two  procedures;.    That  is,  tfie  children,  though  motivated  by 
the  Mickey  Mouse  face,,  were  distracted  by  the  lighting  of  the  colors 
and  this  distraction  resulted  in  their  forgetting  the  numbers  involved 
in^he  sequence.    One  method  for  eliminating  this  interaction  would 
be  to  have  the  children  learn  a  motor  sequence  that  was  not  attached 

"^*to  a  particular  numerical  sequence.  ^  '^^ — ' 
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Pur^pose.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  backward  and  forward^ 
chaining  procedures  for  teaching  sequences  of  motor  responses. 

Subjects/Setting,    Subjects  were  eight  preschool  chi^cjren,  ages  3.6  to 
5  years,  who  attended  the  Department  of  Human  Development,  Child  Develop- 
ment Laboratory  preschool  classes.    Sessions  were  conducted  in  a  small 
room  in  which  the  children  were  individually  taught. 

Data  Collection.    Correct  and  incorrect  responses,  preserttations  of 
stimuli  and  presentations  of  reinforcers^  (marbles)  were  controlled  by 
the  experimenter  through  electromechanical  equipment  on  a  ^elay  rack. 

Expefimental  Design/Procedures.    The  seven  buttons  on  the  apDaratus 
used  in  the  three  previous  experiments  were  now  colored  to  cc^respond 
to  the  Tights  on  the  Mickey  Mouse  f^ie.    The  experimenter  insVucted 
the  child  to  "point  to  this  color"  in  a  backward  sequence  on  the  first 
trial.    On  the  second  trial,  the  child  was  asked  to  "point  to  this  and 
now  t'h.is  color,"  etc.,  u;itii  all  seven  colors  were  pushed  in  th^  order 
to  be  learned.    Correct  respbnse  resulted  in  the  corresponding  ct)lored 
lights  illumlnaiting  on  the  Mickey  Mouse  face.    The  backward  chaining 
procedure  differed  only  in  the  sequence  in  which  the  colors  were  \ 
requested,  e.g.,  push  this  (blue)  on  the  first  trial;  push  this  an(^ 
this  (yellow  and  blue)  on  the  second  trial,  etc.,  until  all  seven  \ 
colors  used  in  this  sequence  were  pushed.    Probes  consisted  of  the 
experimenter  requesting  the  subject  to  push  the  buttons  in  the  order 
being  learned.  •  ' .  \ 

•  i 

Results  .  'Backward  chaining  resulted  in  slightly  faster  .learning  than 
forward  chaining.    Acquisition  was  not  variable  across  subjects. 

^Discussion.    Perhaps  forward  chaining  is  slightly  better  for  teaching  \ 
numerical  sequencingL^  and  backward  chaining  i5.  better  for  teacliing  ^ 
motor  sequencing.    These  mixed  results  suggest  that  task„  differences 
(motor  vs. ^nonmotor,  number  vs.  nonnumbeV)  are  important  considerations 
for  using  one  or  the  other  procedure.    It  appears  that  neither  back- 
ward nor  forward  chaining  should  be  generally  favored  for'use  in  applied 
behavior  analysis.'  It  is  possible  that  with  simple  motor, tasks,  such 

•as  putting  on  a  sweater,  backward  chaining  might  be  more  effective. 
Although  it  is  frequently  stated  in  beginning  behavior  modification 
texts  that  backward  chaining  is  the  better  procedure,  there  are.no 
onpirical  data  to  support  that  .contention.    Until  such  data  are 
available,  caution  should  be  exercised  when  recommending 'either  back- 
ward or  forward  chaining. 

STUDY  ICT:    A  COMPARISON  OF  MASSED  AND  IPERMIXED  STIMULUS  PRESENTATIONS 
(Pis:    LeBjanc,  Britten-,  and  Ruggles) 

Another  factor  in  optimal  teaching  environments  is  the  presenta- 
tion sequences  of  stimuli.    For  example,  is  it  better  for  a  child  to 
learn  Qnly  one  label  for  one  object  at  a  time  or  to  learn  two  different 
labels  for  two  objects  simultaneously? 
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Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  Compare  massed  and  inter- 
mixed presentations  of  stimulus  materials  in  discrimination  acquisition 
of  children.  -  ' 

Subjects/Settings.    The  subjects  were  10  normal  children  from  the*  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Development,  Child  Development  Laboratory  classrooms.  Their 
mean  age  was  4  years-6  months.    Sessions  were  conducted  individually  in 
small  rooms  close  to'^the  6lassrooms  of  the  subjects. 

Data  Collection.  Correct  and  incorrect  responding  were  recorded  by 
the  experimenter  and  a  reliability  observer  on  predesigned  recording 
sheets. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.    Massed  training-  was  defined  as  train- 
ing  stimulus  A  for  JO  cor>secutive  trials,  then  training  stimulus  B  for 
10  trials.    Intermixed  stimulus  presentations  consisted  of  training 
stimulus  A  and  stimulus  B  in  a  systematically  intermixed,  but  not 
alternating,  sequence  for  20  trials.    In  both  types  of  training,  both 
stimuli  were  present  during  each  trial.    The  materials  were  two  sets 
of  threj  Kanji  (Japanese).  syJnbols.    Recognition  probes,  including 
stimuli  taught  by  intennixed  and  massed  presentations,  were  implanented 
at  the  beginning  of  each  experimental  session.    Training  with  inter- 
mixed and  massed  stimuli  wjis  presented  on  alternate  days. 

Results.    Figure  64  indicates  that  eight  of  the  10  children  learned 

quicker  on  intennixed  training,  one  learned  faster  on  massed,  and  one 

learned  equally  well  with  both  procedures.  However,  fewer  errors  were 

made  by  subjects  on  massed  training  than  on  intennixed  training. 

Discussion.    Intermixed  training  was  clearly  more  effective  than  massed. 
Greeno  (1964)  also  found  the  intennixed  training  was  more  effective  and 
concluded  this  was  possibly  the  case  because  the  children  had  more 
•   opportunity  to  compare  the  stimuli  in  the  i-ntennixed  training.  The 
task  used  by  Greeno  involved  the  presentation  of  only  one  stimulus  at 
a  time.    In  the  present  research,  Greeno's  conclusion  regarding  the 
basis  for  his  results  is  not  supported,  because  both  stimuli  were 
present  during  both  massed  and  intermixed  trials.    However,  subjects 
were  not  really  required  to  listen  to  the  label  provided  for  stimuli 
in  massed  training,  because  they  only  had  to  point  to  the  Qne  previously 
reinforced  in  order  to  be  correct.    It  might  be  concluded  that  inter- 
mixed training  was  more  effective  for  this  latter  reason. 

,  STUDY  11:    A  COMPARfsON  OF  MASSED  AND  INTERMIXED  STIMULUS  PRESENTATIONS 
WITH  DIFFICULT-fO-TEACH  SUBJECTS 
^  (Pis:    LeBlanc,  Britten,  and  Ruggles) 

Since  the  comparison  of  massed  and  intermixed  stimulus  presentations 
indicated  that  intermixed  presentations  result  in  more. efficient  learning 
with  normal  preschool  children,  it  was  decided  to  investigate  this  phe^ 
libmenon  with  children  who  have  demonstrated  learning  difficulties. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF 
SUBJECTS   REACHING  PRESESSION 
PROBE  CRITERION  IN  INTERMIXED 
AND. MASSED  TRAINING 
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Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  effects  of  massed 
and  intermixed  stimulus  presentations  on  discrimination  learning  of  dif- 
ficult- to-teach  subjects. 

V 

Subjects/Setting.    The  subjects  were  four  children  from  the  Child  Develop- 
-ment  Laboratory  who  were  reported  by  the  teachers  as  children  who  display 
some  type  of  learning  disability,  such  as  attentional  deficits  or  delayed 
speech.    The  subjects'  mean  ^ige  was, 5  years-9  months.    Sessions  were 
individually  conducted  in  small  rooms  close  to  the  classrooms  of  the 
subjects. 

Data  Collection.    Correct  and  incorrect  responding  were  recorded  by  the 
experimenter  and  a  rel iabi lity  observer  on  predesigned  recording  sheets.  . 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.    The  stimulus  materials  consisted  of  two 
sets  of  three  Kanji  symbols  drawn  in  black  and  centered  on  unlined  7.5  an 
X  7.5  cm  index  cards.    The  stimuli  were  presented  in  a  three-ring  note- 
book.   Three  stimuli  for  each  trial  were  placed  on  a  single  22  cm  x  28  on 
page  enclosed  in  clear  plastic.    A  discrimination  between  two  of  the  three 
stimuli  was  taught  and  tested;  the  third  stimulus  served  as  a  distractor. 
Massed  and  intermixed  training  procedures  were- the  same  as  in  .the  previous 
study.    Recognition  tests,  including  stimuli  taught  by  intermixed  and 
mass&l  presentations,  were  implemented  before  training  at  the  beginning 
of  each  experimental  session.    Training  with  intermixed  and  massed 
stimuli  was  conducted  on  alternate  days. 

Results.    Three  of  the  four  subjects  learned  more. rapidly  with  inter- 
mixed stimulus  presentations.    These  results  are  similar  to  those 
obtained  with  normal  subjects  in  the  prior  experiment. 

Discussion.    The  overall  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  problems,  as  wifh  normal  children,  intermixed  training 
was  more  effective  than  massed  for  facilitating  acquisition  of  visual 
discrimination.    As  the  study  progressed,  it  became  apparent  that  cer-  ^ 
tain  response  patterns  were  created  which  were  indicative  of  the  atten- 
tion required  in  each  type  of  training.    For  example,  receptive  responses 
were  required  of  the  subjects  for  both  intermixed  and  massed  training 
conditions.    Since  massed  instructions  ftere  the  same  for  10  consecutive 
trials,  subjects  had  only  to  look  for  the  symbol  which  was  previously 
reinforced  but  did  not  have  to  listen  to  ea,ch  instruction  in  order  to 
respond  correctly.    An.ecdotal  data  support  this  conclusion,  as  many 
children  verbalized  or  pointed  to  tkje  correct  symbol  before  the  experi- 
ment^ gave  an  instruction.    Children  also  made  statements  such  as,  "I 
can  potnt  to  the  right  one  before  you  tell  me."    In  addition,  on  the 
first  few  massed  training  trials  for  the  secofid  symbol.,  many  subjects 
verbally  responded  or  pointed  to  the  previously^  trained  symbol.  During^ 
intennixed  training  the  chiOdren  not  only  had  to  look  at  the  symbols 
but  also  had  to  listen  to  the  experimenter* s  instruction  in  order  to 
make  a  correct  response.    Thus,  it  appears  that  the  association  be- 
tween a  verbal  label  and  a  stimulus  was  not  practiced  in  massed  training. 
In  contrast,  practice  with  such  associations  did  occur  in  intermixed 
training.  * 


STUDY  12'    TEACHER  IMPLEMENTED  OPTIMAL  TEACHING  ASSESSMENT  STRATEGIES  FOR 
MODIFYING  NONCOMPLIANCE  TO  INSTRUCTIONS  DURING  PREACADEMIC 
LEARNING 

(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Etzel,  Goldstein,  Cooper,  Drake,  Hass,  and  Ruggles) 

Teachers  find  that  sometimes,  rather  than  following  an  instruction, 
children  will  react  with  inappropriate  behavior  whidijnay  de^ay  or  pre- 
clude compliance  to  that  instruction.    Typically,  tReOfcjiavior  modifica- 
tion procedures  designed  to  reduce  these  behaviors  are  eKinctfon  and/or 
time-out.    However,  as  indicated  by  Plummer,  Baer,  and  LeBlanc  (1970) , 
if  children  find  the  work  in  clas.srooms  to  be  punishing  or  aversive, 
then  time-out  or  extinction  may  provide  escape  from  the  teaching  situa- 
tion-.   The  research  by  Plummer,  et  al . ,  indicated  an  alternative  pro- 
cedure for  teachers  to  use  if  such  is' the  case:    that  instructions 
continue  to  be  delivered  to  the  child  and  escape  from  the  learning 
situation  not  be  allowed  through  time-out.    The  procedure  was  labelled, 
"paced  instructions" . 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  further  analyze  the  effects 
of  paced  instructions  when  time-out  was  not  effective  and  to  determine 
some  of  the  conditions  which  might  enhance  its  effectiveness. _  In  addi- 
tion, procedures  were  sought  that  could  be  immediately  effective  in  a 
classroom  situation. 

Subject/Setting.    The  subject  was  a  4.1  year  old  child  who  was  referred 
to  a  classroom  in  the  Department  of  Human  Development  Child  Development 
Laboratory,  that  dealt  with  children  with  problems.    Disruptive  and 
destructive  behaviors  of  the  child  often  precluded  compliance  to 
teacher  instructions.    Conceptual  deficits  also  contributed  to  the  lack 
of  compliance,  although  not  as  heavily.    The  research  was  conducted  in 
a  small  room 'adjacent  to  the  preschool  classrooms-.    Sessions  were  30 
minutes  in  length. 


Data  Collection.    Data  were  recorded  four  days  a  week  during  the  first 
15  minutes  of  the  classroom  preacademic  period  by  a  trained  observer 
using  a  continuous- 10-sec.  interval  recording  procedure. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures .    The  design  incorporated  several  pro- 
cedures in  wliTCh  teacher  behavior  contingent  on  subject  conpliance  or 
inappropriate  behavior  varied  as  follows:    Baseline:    The  teacher  j 
engaged  the  subject  in  various  preschool  tasks,  usin^  whatever  metnods 
seemed  appropriate,  including  time-out.    Paced  Instructions:  The 
teacher  praised  compliance  but  ignored  i nappropr i ate  1seha v i or  by  star- 
•ing  at  task  materials  and  repeating  task  instructionsievery  5  sec.  in 
the  same  tone  as  the  original  instruction.    Contingent  Reprimands  Plus 
Paced  Instructions:    The  teacher  praised  compliance  but,  contijfigent 
upon  inappropriate  child  behavior,  reprimanded  and  physically /put  the 
child  through  the  appropriate  behavior.    Paced  instructions  were  main- 
tained, contingent  upon  those  subject  responses  that  were  neither 
compliant  nor  inappropriate. 

Results.    Compliance  was  highest  in  the  Contingent  Reprimands  plus 
Paced  Instructions  condition  and  lowest  in  the  Paced  Instructions 
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condition  (Figure  j55).    The  Contingent  Reprimands  plus  Paced  Instruc- 
tions condition  also  had  the  greatest  effect  on  decreasing  the  frequency 
of  inappropriate  behavior.  .  Inappropriate  behavior  was  highest  in  the 
P^ced  Instructions  condition.  .  , 

Discussion.    Paced  instructions  paired  with  contingent  reprimands  and 
physical  guidance  was  an  effective  alternative  when  time-out  and  paced 
instructions  alone  were  not  sufficient  for  reducing  inappropriate  behav- 
ior and  increasing  appropriate  behavior.    Unlike  the  research  of  Plummer 
et  al.,  the  paced  instructions  procedure  was  instituted  as  a  consequence 
for  inappropriate  behavior  and  appeared  to  act  as  a  positive  reinforcer, 
increasing  inappropriate  behavior.    The  reprimand  and  put- through  pro- 
cedures served  as  punishing  consequences  for  inappropriate  behavior  and 
thus  decrerf^d  these  behaviors,,  providing  opportunities  for  teacher 
attention  to  be  applied  contingently  to  appropriate  behavior. 

STUDY  13:    TEACHER-IMPLEMENTED  OPTIMAL  TEACHING  ASSESSMENT  STRATEGIES 
FOR  PREACADEMIC  LEARNING:    INSTRUCTIONAL  CONTROL  OF  MOTOR 
BEHAVIOR 

(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Etzel,  Kleinke,  Cooper,  and  Ruggles) 

Radgowski ,  et  al.  (1978),  demonstrated  that  delayed  feedback  pro- 
cedures could  be  effective  for  teaching  receptive  and  productive  dis- 
criminations in  a  foreign  language  to  normal  preschool  children  in 
individual  and/or  group  settings.    It  was  decided  that  the  procedure  was 
simple  enough  and  appeared  to  be  effective  enough  to  use  with  a  child 
who  was  experiencing  difficulty  following  instructions  and  who  was 
severely  language  delayed. 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effect;s  of 
delayed  feedback  on  a  child's  acquisition  of  imitative  resMnXing  and 
instruction-following.    It  was  further  proposed  that  method^  be  devel- 
ed  to  optimize  delayed  feedback  as  a  teaching  procedure..  -  ^  ^  * 

Subject/Setting.    The  subject  was  a  4-year-old  language  delayed  male  / 
child  enrolled  in  a  Child  Development  Laboratory  preschool  classroom.  ' 
Sessions  were  conducted  by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  in  a  small 
research  room  which  contained  a  table  and  chairs. 

Data  Collection.    Baseline  data  were  recorded  on  compliance  to  verbal 
instructions  and  imitation  of  four  small-motor,  four  large--motor,  and 
four  verbal  responses  by  an  observer  in  continuous  10-sec.  interval 
recording. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.    In  the  first  condition,  imitation  of 
two  small-motor  behaviors  and  following  instructions  for  one  were 
taught  with  a  delayed  put-through  (feedback)  procedure.    After  several 
sessions,  during  which  there  was  no  evidence  that  learning  was -occur- 
ring, a  combined  procedure  of  gradually  delayed  put- through  and  fading 
of  physical  prompts  was  implemented  to  increase  compliance  to  instruc- 
tions for  two  small -motor  behaviors.    This  second  procedure  was  systema- 
tically applied  across  the  other  behaviors, 
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Results.  All  the  behaviors,  for  which  the  combined  procedure  of 
gradually  delayed  put-t[irough  and  fading  of  physical  prompts  was 
utilized,  were  acquired'.  There  was  some  generalization  from  instruc- 
tion following  to  imitation  and  vice  versa.  A* limited  amount  of 
generalization  occurred  to  untrained  behaviors  within  behavioral  ^  • 
classes.  Little  generalization,  however,  occurred  across  behav- 
ioral classes.  \ 

J 

Discussion.    The  addition  of  the  fading  of  physical  prompts  to  the 
delayed  put- through  (feedback)  procedure  was  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  desired  behaviors  of  this  child.    It  is  an  easily  imple- 
mented procedure  and  one  which  teachers  do  not  seem  reluctant  to 
use.    In  previous  research  (Touchette,  1971;  Radgowski ,  Allen, 
Ruggles,  Schi Imoel ler ,  &  LeBlanc,  1978;  Radgowski,  Allen,  Ruggles, 
&  L~eBlanc,  1978),  the^  delayed' feedback  procedure  was  used  to  effect 
transfer  of  control  from*  one  stimulus  to  another.    The  method  of  " 
gradually  delaying  the  feedback  until  the  child  responds  before 
feedback  was  sufficient  for  transferring  stimulus  control.    However,  . 
it  apparently  is  not  sufficient  for  shaping  behavior  which  is  not 
cur.rently  in  the  child's  repertoire.    The  addition  of  fading  of 
physical  prompts  to  the  gradually  delayed  feedback  procedure  appears 
to  be  sufficient  for  developing  new  behaviors. 

STUDY  14:    TEACHER-IMPLEMENTED  OPTIMAL  TEACHING/ASSESSMENT  STRATEGIES: 
PRESCRIPTIVE  PROCEDURES  BASED  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Etzel ,  Baxter,  and  Ruggles) 

One  method  of  determining  the  best  prescriptive  techniques  to  use 
with  children  experiencing  learning  difficulties  in  the  classroom  is 
to  assess  the  entire  environment  surrounding  the  learning  situation^ 
Following  the  recommendation  of  Etzel  and  LeBlanc  (1979),  the  go€fT^  - 
should  be  to  develop  the  simplest  treatment  aUernative  subsequent  to 
analyzing  the  motivational  and  instructional  environment  in  which  the  • 
child  is  learning.    In  order  to  do  this,  research  on  assessment  and  • 
instructional  procedures  must  be'  integrated.  ^ 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  study 'was  to  analyze  the  learning  environ- 
ment of  a  child  for  purposes  of  implementing  procedures  to  overcome  the 
child's  severe  learning  difficulties  and  a  lack  of  instructional  control 

Subject/Setting.    The  subject  was  a  4  year-old  male  enrolled  in  the  • 
Department  of  Human  Development,  Child  Development  Laboratory  class-" 
room.    The  child  refused  to  follow  teacher  instructions,  wandered 
around  'the  room  disturbing  other  children  and  teachers,  mouthed 
materials,  and  threw  materials. 

Data  Collection.    Data  were  recorded  daily  on  a  Datamyte  Data  Collector 
while  the  subject  completed  two  to  three  of  the  tasks  presented.  A 
continuous  10-sec.  interval  recording  method  was  used.    The  recorded  ' 
child  behavior  included  inappropriate  heaji  orientation,  inappropriate 
hand  placement,  inappropriate  sitting,  inappropriate  verbalizations, 
and  inappropriate  use  of  materials.    Not  working  was  recorded  anytime 
the  child  was  not  working  toward  task  completion  for  5  or  more  seconds 
of  a  10-sec.  interval.  /         ^  • 

,         '  ^  '  '         '300    ^  ^  .V 
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Experimental  Design/Procedures,  After  the  implementation  of  several 
unsuccessful  and  one  successful  condition,  a  reversal  design  was  used 
to  demonstrate  experimental  control  in  this  study.    The  conditions 
were  Baseline,  Contingent  Attention,  Paced  Instructions,  Extinction, 
and  Combined  Procedures,  'It  was  only  the  combination  of  procedures 
that  was  effettive.    This  combination  included  putting  the  child's 
chair  close  to  the  table,  instructing  the  child  to  return  if  he  left 
the  chair,  giving  a  second  instruction  if  he  did  not  comply  wi^TNthe 
first,  physically  returning  the  child  to  the  chaif  if  the  chi/d  did 
not  comply  with  the  second  instruction,  and  removing  the  chiVd  to  a 
time-out  room  located  near  the  table  if  two  physical  assistances  did 
not  result  in  the  child  remaining  in  the  chair.    Temporal  efficiency 
was  improved  by  putting  the  child^s  materials  in  place  on  tire  table 
before  the  preacademic  period,  the  length  and  difficulty Jof  the  tasks 
was  shortened  or  decreased,  and  easy  tasks,  such  as  smay  puzzles  or  a 
pencil  and  oaper,  were  given  to  the  child  to  work  on  between  regularly 
planned  tasks.    The  teacher  gave  only  short  immediate  praise  and  did 
not  elaborate  on  why  the  task  was  correct;  .further,  the  teacher 
exhibited  more  animation  in  instructing  and  praising  and  less  anima- 
tion or  enthusiasm  when  the  child, was  incorrect. 

Results.    Neither  increased  praise  nor  paced  instructions  was  suffi- 
cient to  decrease  the  child's  off-task  behavior.    The  coinbined  pro- 
cedures did,  however,  result  ir^^  decreases  in  these  behaviors  (Figure  56) 

Discussion^    The  combination  of  procedures  included  a  number'of  com- 
ponents that  were  not  previously  implemented  in  the  teaching  situation. 
Perhaps  the  general  increase  in  activity  level  in  these  procedures  con- 
tributed to  their  success  because  the  teacher's  activities  and  behaviors 
were  more  discriminable,  and  ^us  success  was  achieved. 


STUDY  15:    IMPLEMENTING  TEACHING  .ASSESSMENT,  STRATEGIESNfN  GROUP 
SETTINGS'  ^ 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Ruggles  and  Kramer) 

Instructional  variables  from  which^the  prescriptions  are  derived 
will  be  implemented  in  groups  of -young  children  rather  than  in  one-to- 
one  situations.    This  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  proposed 
research  because  it  allows  the  outcomes  to  be  functional  for  the  class- 
room teacher*    Study  8  (Teacher's  Use  of  Temporal  Limitations  in 
Discrimination  Learning)  and  Study  10  (Effects  of  Delayed  Feedback  on 
Discrimination*  Learning)  were  conducted  with  groups^of  children* 
This  research  and, that  described  by  Wilson,  Allen,  Ruggles,  and  LeBlanc 
(1978)  indicated  that  teaching  children  in  groups  can  result  in  not 
only  more  efficient  use  of  teacher  time  but  also  in  faster  discrimina-, 
tion  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the  children  being  taught. 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of , group  teaching  is  what  children 
learn  from  each  other  in  a  group  learning  setting.    Sidman  and  Cresson 
(1973)  taught  retarded  subjects  the  relatijonship  between  a  spoken  word 
and  a  picture,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  the  same  spoken  word 
and  that  word  printed*    For  example,  the  children  pointed  to  the  pic- 
tureiof  the  cow  when  the  experimenter -said  "cow"  and  they  learned  to 
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point  fo'the  printed  word,  cow,  when  the  experimenter  said  "cow".  They 
found  that,  although  the  subjects  were  never  taught  the  correspondence 
between  the  printed  wor^  and  the  picture,  they  had  learned  it. 

Purpose..  The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  examine  the  mediation 
paradigm, with  a.  group  of  children.    Some  members  were  to  be  taught 
only  one  associat'fon  in  the  triad  and  others  the  second.    The  experi- 
mental question  was:    Would  all  children  learn  the  final  correspondence? 

Subjects/Setting.    The  subjects  were  four  preschool  children,  ages  3.8 
to  .4.9,  who  attended,  the  Department,  of  Human  Development,  Child  Develop- 
ment Laboratory.    The  subjects  were  taught  in  a  group  in  a  small  room 
close  to'-^heir  classrooms.    The  room  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date-a  table  and  chairs  for  the  four  children  and  the  experimenter. 

Data  Collection.    Correct  and  incorrect  responding  was  recorded  by  the 
experimenter  and  a  reliability  observer  on  a  predesigned  recording  sheet. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.    Two  children  in  a  group  of  four  preschool 
children  were  taught  the  relationship  between  a  spoken  word  and  a  picture; 
the  other  two  were  taught  the  relationship  between  the  same  spoken  word 
and  that  word  in  printed,  form.    All  children'  were  tested  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  printed  word  to  the  picture.    The  stimuli  were  inter-' 
national  agricultural  symbols.    During  training,  the  children  were  pre- 
sented with  three 'stimuli  and  asked  to  point  to  one  of  them  (for  example, 
po.int  to  silo).    Training  for  pointing  to  the  printed  word  was  the 
same  for  all  subjects.    The  subjects  were  then  presented  a  match-to- 
sample  task  in'  which  they  were  required  to  point  to  the  stimulus  on 
the  bottom  which  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  one  on  top.   On  half  of 
the  test  trials  the  printed  word  appeared  at  the  top  and  the  picture 
at  the  bottom,  and  for  the  other  half  the  picture  was  the  sample  and 
the  printed  word  was  the  match. 

•Results.    A$  can  be  seen  in  Figure  67,  by  comparing  the  first  group  of 
bars  for  Sets  1  and  2  with  the  last  group  of  bars  for  the  same  s^ts, 
all  children  learned  the  third  correspondence.    (The  middle  set  of 
bars  indicates  incomplete  learning  due  to  experimental  control  tech- 
niques which  were  incorporat:ed. ) 

Discussion.    It  was  concluded  that  children  can  learn  one  relationship 
through  direct  training  and  a  second  through  indirect  observational 
learri'ing,  and  subsequently  be  able  to  integrate  the  two  relationships 
into  a  third  correspondence.    Although  the  finding  is  preliminary, 
it  is  anticipated  that  continued  research  of  this  nature  will  reveal 
additional  principles  for  teaching  children  in  groups'. 
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STUDY  16:    A- COMPARISON  OF  EFFECTS  OF  PROGRESSIVELY  DELAYED  FEEDBACK 
UPON  DISCRIMINATION  ACQUISITION  IN  GROUP  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
LEARNING  X 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Radgowski ,  Allen,  Ruggles,  and  Schilmoeller)/ 

It  was  demonstrated  by  Radgowski,  Allen,  Schilmoeller,  Ruggles, 
and  LeBlanc  (1978a)  that  progressively  delayed  feedback- could  be  used- 
to  teach  tTTe  discriminations  involved  in  simile  French  phrases  to 'pre- 
school children.    This  procedure  was  used  wyth  individual  children, 
however,  and  thus  required  much  teacher  time  to  imp^em'ent.  Because 
this  procedure  had  been  successfully  used  with  many  types  of  popula- 
tions, including  the  severely  retarded,  i/ was,  thought  it  could  per- 
haps become  a  more  useful  teaching  technique  if  it  could'be  success-, 
fully  implemented  in  a  group  of  children. 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  compare  the  progressively 
delayed  feedback  procedure  across  gr^up  and  individual  settings. 

Subjects/Setting.    Eight  preschool  children  from  the  Department  of 
Human  Development,  Child  Development  Laboratory  classrooms  served  as 
subjects.    Children  were  either  taught  in  a  small  room  individually 
or  in  a  group  of  four  in  the  classroom  in  which  they  were  enrolled. 

Data  Collection.    Observers  recorded  correct  and  incorrect  responding 
and  the  lartency  of  those  responses. 

Experimental  Design/Procedures.  .  Four  subjects  in  a  group  were  taught 
receptive  responding  and  productive  responding  to  instructions  given 
in  French-,  four  subjects  were  taught  in  a  group  and  four  individually. 
There  were  two  methods  of  training  responding:    receptively  and  pro- 
ductively.   In  receptive  teaching,  the  teacher  inftially  said,  "Roll 
the  ball"  in  French  and  inmediately  the  teacher  modelled  rolling  the 
ball.    Then  the  child  rolled  the  ball.    With  each  succeeding  trial  ^ 
involving  that  phrase  (several  phrases  were  taught  simultaneously), 
,the  feedback  which  the  teacher  provided  by  rolling  the  ball  was  delayed 
a  few  seconds..  The  child  always  correctly  responded  by  imitating  the 
feedback  modelled  by  the /eacher  until,  at  some  point',  the  child  did 
not  wait  for  the'^model  bit  rather  "beat  the  teaeher".    That  is,  the  ' 
child  responded  before  thlfe  teacher  modelled  the  correct  response.' 
The  productive  teaching  was  similar,  but  the  teacher  demonstrated  first 
by  rolling  the  ball  and  then  said,' "Roll  the  ball"  in  French  after  the 
teacher  model.    Ultimately,  as  the  delay  of  the  verbal  feedback  grew  ^ 
longer,  the'  child  said  "Roll  the  ball"  in  French  prior  to  the  teacher*. 

Results'.    Latency,  cefrect  responding  and  number  of. sessions  "to  criter- 
ion were  similar  it5r  all  subjects  regardless  of  training  setting. 
Subjects  trained  in  the  group,  however,  required  significantly  fewer  ./ 
individualJrf^ining  trials  to  reach  criterion  performance.    The  total 
number  af^sessions  to  criterion  for  the  groups  of  four  children  was 
similar  to  the  mean  number  of  sessions  to  criterion  for  subjects  who 
wer§  individually  trained. 
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DiscusHon,    Results  suggest  that  group  errorless  procedures  can  be  as 
effective' as  individual  procedures  while  being  much  more  efficient  in 
terms  of  investment  of  teacher  and  pupil  time.    It  is  thus  recommended 
that  teachers  utilize  group  teaching  procedures  of  this  type  whenever 
possible. 

STUDY  17:    THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROBE  TRIAL  DISTRIBUtlON  ON  CHILDREN'S  LEARNING 
^  A  COMPLEX  MATCHING  TASK  THROUGH  OBSERVATION 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Kramer,  and  Ruggles) 

It  is  possible  that  the  methods  for  evaluating  child  responses  inter 
act  with  what  children  learn  through  observation.    For  example,  Thelen 
and  Rennjie  (1972)  concluded  that  a  variable  which  affects  the  probabil- 
ity that  reinforcement  of  a  model's  response  would  result  in  observa- 
tional learning  was  whether  there  were  explicit  or  implicit  instructions 
to  the  subjects  that  they  were  expected  to  learn  the  model's  responses.. 
Such  implicit  instructions  can  emerge  through  probing  conducted  to  de-  ' 
termine  what  children  have  learned.    One  method  for  assessing  what  child- 
ren learn  is  to  interject  a  Rrobe  (of  what  i$v  to  be  learned  through  ob- 
servation) into  a  child's  training  .trials .   An  alternative  evaluation 
procedure  would  be  to  test  what  has  been  learned  through  observation  only 
after  all  training  is  complete^   Although  the  procedure  of  interjecting 
probe  trtals  during  training  has  the  potential  for  instructing  children 
to  learn  wh^t  others  are  being  taught,  waiting  until  after  training  to 
evaluate  what  was  learned  through  observation  implies  to  the  child  that 
one  need  not  attend  to  what  others  are  learning  during  training. 

Purpose ♦    The  purposes  of  this  research  was  to  provide  a  preliminary 
investigation  of  instructional  and  motivational  variables  that  might 
affect  a  child  learning  items  taught  to  others  in  a  group.    At  the  same 
time,  the  differential  effects  between  probes  of  children's  responses 
that  were  interspersed  v/ith  training  trials  and  those  that- were  admin- 
istered periodically  to  separate  blocks  after  training  were  examined. 

Subjects/Setting.    Four  children,  within  normal  developmental  ranges, 
aged  from  3  years,  9  months,  to  4  years,  5  months,  served  as  subjects. 
Sessions  were  conducted  in  a  small  experimental  room  containing  a 
table  and*five  chairs. 

Data  Collection.  The  experimenter  recorded  correct  and  incorrect 
responding,  and  observers  recorded  samples  of  the  subjects'  attending 
during  training.  The  four  subjects  were  observed  individually  for 
attending  during  one  training  trial  t)f  their, own  and  once  during  a 
training  trial  of  each  of  the  other  subjects. »'  This  procedure  also 
occurred  during  probe  trials  for  a  total  of  eight  observations  pfer 
subject  per  session.^ 

Design.    Each  child  in  the  group  of  four  was  taught  a  different 
discrimination  and  thus  had  the;  opportunity  to  learn  one  discrimination 
through  direct  training  and  to  learn  three  others  through  observation. 
Each  subject  daily  received  four  training  trials  plus  two  probe  trials 
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for  the  itans  on  which  they  were  directly  trained.    In  addition,  each 
received  one  probe  trial  for  a  discrimination  on 'which  they  observed 
training.  'After  five  training  sessions,  subjects  received  an  individ- 
ually kdministered  period-ic  probe,  consisting  of  trials  on  all  items 
taijght  and  tested  in  the  group.    On  probe  trials,  responses  were  not 
consequated  initially  and  on  pretest  and  periodic  probes,  tokens  were 
delivered  noncontingently  between  trials.    During  training,  correct 
responses  to  directly  trained  items  were  reinforced  and  incorrect  re- 
sponses were  corrected. 

Results.    Figure  68indicates  the  number  of  subjects  who  reached  cri- 
terion on  a  greater  number  of  observed  items  on  either  periodic  or 
interspersed  probes.    Bars  below  the  zero  line  indicate  how  manv  sub- 
jects reached  criterion  on  a  greater  number  of  observed  items  on 
periodic  probes'  (shaded  bars).    Bars  above  the  zero  line  indicate  how 
many  subjects  reached  criterion  on  a  greater  number  of  observed  items 
on  daily  interspersed  probes.    Zero  differences  indicate  that  the 
subjects  did  no  better  on  one  type  of  probe  than  on  the  other.  More 
subjects  demonstrated- criterion  responding  on  observ_fd  items  during 
interspersed  than  periodic  probes  across  .conditi ons . 

Discussion.    The  reason  more  subjects  demonstrated  criterion  respond- 
ing on  observed  items  during  interspersed  than  periodic  probes  may  have 
been  that  interspersed  probes  occurred  closer  to  the  times  the  actual 
training  was  observed.    In  addition  the  interspersed  probes  were  more 
similar  to  the  group,  training  setting,  while  periodic. probes  were 
administered  individually. 


STUDY  lai,   EFFECTS  OF  VERBAL  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  CONTINGENCIES  ON  PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN'S  OBSERVATIONAL  LEARNING 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,* Kramer,  and  Ruggles) 

To  develop  pro'cedures  using  observational  learning  requires 
V  that  variables  influent*ing  such  learning  be  identified.    One  set  of 
Variables  that  may  have  such  an  influence  are  those  that  precede  or 
accompany  a  model's  behavior.    These  variables  may  become  discrimina- 
tive stimuli  for  the  ^observer  .that  affect  the  probability  thht  oh-r 
servational  learning  will  occur.    One  such  variable  could  be  instruc-  . 
tions  indicating  that  children  should  attend  to, the  teaching  of. other 
Children. 

Purpose.    The. purpose  .of  this  research  was  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
instructions  and  contingencies  for  attending  on  preschool  children's 
observational  learning,  whi>e  being  taught  complex  visual  discrimina- 
tions in  a  group. 

Sub.iects/Settinq.    Eight -preschool  children,  ranging  from  4^^ears  to 
5  years,  4  months,  from  the  Departmerit  of  Hgman  Development,  Child 
Development  Laboratory  clcissrooms  served  as  subjects.    All  sessions 
.were  conducted  in  a  small  room  near  the  preschool  classrooms. 
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Data  Collection.    The  subjects*  correct  and  incoriT^ect  responses  and 
attending  were  recorded. 

Design,    In  a  reversal  design,  the  correct  responding  of  two  groups  of 
four  children  to  visual  stimuli  on  which  they  observed  training,  while 
receiving  instructions  and  contingencies  for  watching  other  children's 
responses,  was  noted;    this  behavior  was  compared  to  what  which  occurred 
when  they  received  no  instructions  or  contingencies  for  watching.  The 
opportunities  for  direct  training  and  learning  through  observations 
were  the  same  as  those  in  Study  17.    After  a  cycle  of  five  training 
sessions,  the  subjects  received  an  individually  administered  prpbe 
that  was  similar  to  a  pretest.    Subjects  earned  tokens  during  all 
sessions  and,  at  the  end  of  each  session,  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  the  tokens  for  a  toy. 

Results.    The  results  suggest  that  simple  exposure  of  children  to  group 
training  procedures  is  not  sufficient,  even  when  responses  to  observed 
items  are  rei nforced,.  to  assure  the  occurrence  of  observational  learn- 
ing.   It  is  indicated  that  giving  instructions  and  contingencies  for 
attention  to  other  children's  responses  is  one  method  for  initially 
facilitating  such  learning.    Of  the  eight  subjects  in  this  research, 
all  but  one  appeared  to  be  initially  influenced,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  by  instructions  to  attend  during  other  children's  trials.  Such 
instructions  may  have  provided  the  children  with  a  strategy  for  learning 
through  observation.    Finally,  the  results  also  indicate  that  dire^  rein- 
forcement for  correct  responding  on  observed  items  facilitates  acqiiisi- 
tion  of  observational  learning,  even  though  it  is  not  sufficient  in 
itself  to  facilitate  such  learning. 

Discussion.    A  combin^ion  of  reinforcement  and  instructions  to  attend 
appears  to  be  the  mos^desirable  procedure  to  initially  enhance  and 
maintain  observational  learning.    Using  peers  as-models  during  group 
training  of  academic  tasks  can  be  an'effective  traijiing  metbod,  pro- 
vided that  children  are  given  irjformation  that  indicates  the  critical 
behavior  of  the  model  and  that  motivates  the  children  to  learn  through 
observation. 


STUDY  19:  'A  PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATION  OF  TASK  EFFECTS  ON  CHILDREN'S 
OBSERVATIONAL  LEARNING 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Kramer,  Ruggles) 

The  results  of  Study  15  indicated  that  children  will  learn  through 
observation  while  being  taught  related  tasks  in  groups.    From  this  re- 
search arose  questions  of  whether  group  teaching  automatically  facili- 
tates observational  learning  or  whether  other  variables  can  be  isolated 
that  increase  the  likelihood  of  observational  learning,  Relatedness 
of  the  children's  training  tasks  as  well  as  task  difficulty  could  in- 
fluence whether  or  not  children  learn  through  observation. 
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Purpose^    The  purpose  of  this  research  was   twofold:    first,  to  analyze 
whether  or  not  tasks  that  are  related  enhance  the  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  observational  learning;  and,  seqpnd,  to  analyze  whether 
"easier"  visual  di scriminatipns  (pictures)  are  more  readily  acquired 
through  observation  than  more  difficult  discriminations  (words) • 

Subjects/Setting>    The  subjects  were  four  preschool  children  from  the 
Department  of  Human  Development  Child  Development  Laboratory  classrooms. 
They  ranged  in  age  from  3,6  to  3.8  years.    Sessions  were  conducted  in  a 
small  experimental  room  containing  a  table  and  five  chairs. 

Data  Collection.    The  subjects^  correct  and  incorrect  responses  and 
'  attending  were  recorded.' 

Design,    Each  child  was  taught  one  3-choice  visual  discrimination  per 
condition*    In  each  condition,  t^o  of  the  discriminations  were  un- 
familiar pictures  labeled  with  -^miliar  names.    The  other  iwo  dis- 
.criminations  were  four  letter  words  all  beginning  with  the  same  two 
letters.    Children  were  taught  to  point  to  the  correct  choice.  In 
a  pretest-training-posttest  design  across  two  conditions,  each  child 
was  taught  a  different  discrimination.    Children  thus  had  the  oppor- 
tunity 'to  observe  training  on  the  other  three  discriminations.  Dur- 
ing the  first  condition, stimuli  that  were  unrelated  across  children 
were  used;  in  the  second,  the  word-picture  pairs  were  related  across 
^  children. 

Results,    Teaching  discriminations  of  stimuli  that  were  related 
through  common  verbal  labels  to  a  group  of  children  did  not  enhance 
observational  learning.    Correct  responding,  however,  was  higher 
for  most  children  on  the  easier  (picture)  tasks  than  for  the  more 
difficult  (word)  tasks.    There  were  also  differences  across  the 
eight  children*    Some  children  never  learned  through  observ^ition , 
while  three  children  consistently  learned  at  least  the  pictures  through 
observations.    Observational  learning  was  also  affected ^by  whether  or 
not  the  directly  trained  child  acquired  the  discrimination. 

Discussion.    There  are  variables,  in  addition  to  vicarious  reinforce- 
'  ment,  that  affect  the  probability  of  observational  learning  occurring 
in  groups  of  children.    It  appears  important  for  the  child  being 
taught  the  discrimination  (to  be  learned  by  others  through  observa- 
tion) to  acquire  the  discrimination.    Difficulty  of  task  is  also  a 
factor,  and  this  factor  probably  overrides  any  differences  between 
teaching  related  and  unrelated  tasks  that  might. be  obtained. 


STUDY  20:    IMPLEMENTING  TEACHING  ASSESSMENT  STRATEGIES  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
'     '  AND  GROUP  SETTINGS:    OBSERVATIONAL  AND  MEDIATIONAL  LEARNING 

OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GROUP  SETTINGS 
(Pis:    LeBlanc,  Ruggles,  and  Fallows) 

N        As  indicated  by  LeBlanc,  Ruggles,  and  Kramer  in  Study  15,  it  is 
possible  to  utilize  a  mediation  paradigm  in  teaching  verbal  labels 
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to  children  in  groups,  i.e»,  it  is  possible  to  have  some  children 
point  to  a  printed  word  when  provided  the  verbal  label,  and  to  have 
others^in  the  group  learn  to  point  to  the  associated  picture  for  the 
same  verbal  label  and  then  have  all  children  be  able  to  match  the 
associated  pictures  with  the  printed  words.    For  such  a  teaching  pro- 
cedure to  be  effective  \n  normal  classroom  usage,  it  should  be  extend- 
ed, e.,g.,  to  th^teachi/g  of  concepts. 

Purpose^    The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  feasibility 
of  using  an  equivalency  paradigm  in  combination  with  "observational 
learning  to  teach  the  concepts  "fruits"  and  "vegetables"  to  preschool 
children. 

Subjects/Setting.    The  subjects  were  four  preschool  children  (age  3  years 
6  months  to  five  years  from  the  Child  Development  Laboratory  preschool 
classroom.    The  children  had  been  tested  and  had  demonstrated  no  pre- 
vious ability  to  discriminate  fruits  and -vegetables.    Sessiohs  were  con- 
ducted in  a  small  room  with  a  table  and  chairs  for  the  group  of  four 
subjects  and  a  teacher. 

Design.    The  strategy  of  the  observational  and  mediational  learning 
procedure  can  be  illustrated  through  noting  what  one  child  learned. 
Child  1,  for  example,  waS^^fi■rst  trained  to  choose  the  picture  of 
the  blueberry,  when  the  sample  (in  a  match-to-sample  format)  was 
melon  (or  melon  when  the  sample  was  blueberry).    Following  acquisition, 
this  child  was  taught  to  match  "apple"  and.  "blueberry".    Following  this 
acquisition,  the  match  between  "apple"  and  "plum"  was  trained.    In  the 
last  phase  of  training,  the  child  was  taught  the  verbal  label  "fruit" 
for  one  of  the  stimuli.    In  this  case,  the  child  was  presented  with  the 
stimulus  "plum"  plus  a  distractor  and  instructed  to  "point  to  fruit." 
After  being  taught  that  plum  was  fruit,  the  child  should  be  able  to 
apply  the  label  "fruit"  across  the  other  members  of  the  stimulus  set. 
While  Child  1  was  receiving  the  training  just  described.  Child  2  was 
being  trained  on  other  matches  from  the  class  "fruit."    Three  of  the- 
four  stimuli  used  in  teaching  matches  to  Child  2  were  different,  from 
those. taught  to  Child  1.    The  fourth  stimulus,  "plirni,"  was  common  to 
the  training  given  to  both  children.-  While  Child  1  and  Child  2  were 
taught  "fruit"  labels  and  equivalencies,  the  other  two  children  in 
the  group  were  trained  from  the  "vegetable"  class. 

Two  separate  experimental  groups  were  involved  in  this  experiment. 
One  group  of  children  was  taught  the  international  symbols  represent- 
ing different  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  other  was  taught  from 
actual  pictures  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables.  ^ 

Data  (Collection. 

.1.    An  assessment  was  made  of  each  child's  acquisition  of  the 
equivalencies  and  auditory  labels  on  which  they  were  directly  trained. 
Thus,  for  Child  1,  acquisition  of  the  equivalencies  melon  and  blue- 
berry, blueberry  and  apple,  and  apple  and  plum,  and  the  auditory  label 
"fruit"  for  the  stimulus  plum  w'&re  assessed  through  measurement  of 
performance  on  daily  training  and  on  periodic  probes. 
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2.    Assessment  was  made  of  those- emergent  relationships  resulting 
from  each  child's  own  training.    This  performance  was  measured  through 
periodic  probes.    Again,  using  j^hild  1  as  an  example,  periodic  probes 
were  used  to  measure  acquisition  of  the  equivalence  relationships  be- 
tween melon  and  apple,  plum  arfd  blueberry, ^d  melon  and  plum*  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  relationships  were  not  directly  trained. 


It  was  hypothesized  that  tnese  relationships  would  emerge  as  a  function 
of  the  stimulus  equivalency  trailing  described  in  Figure  . 

3.  An  assessment  was  made  of  whether  the  child  applied  the  "con- 
cept label"  ("fruit"  or  "vegetable")  across  all  members  of  the  set  of 
"equivalent"  stimuli  after  auditory  label  training  was  completed.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Child  1,  periodicNorobes  were  used  to  assess  whether 
once  the  child  was  taught  that  pliin  equals'  "fruit,"  did  the  child  then 
apply  the  "fruit"  label  to  plum,  apple,  blueberry,  and  melon.  > 

4.  An  assessment  was  made  of  whether  each  child  learned  any  of 
the  equivalencies  taught  to  any  of  the  other  children  in  the  group. 
Thus,  Child  1  was  given  periodic  probes  on  the  equivalencies  plum  and 
watermelon,  watermelon  and  cherry,  cherry  and  banana,  cauliflower  and 
potato,  etc.    (Each  child  was  probed  on  all  relationships  that  had  been 
trained  within  the  group.) 

5.  The  assessment  was  made  of  whether  the  child  applied  the  con- 
cept label  taught  to  all  those  stimuli  within  the  same  class  and 
whether  the  child  applied  the  other  concept  label  to  the  appropriate 
stimuli,  'in  other  words,  did  Child  1  apply  the  label  "fruit"  to  those 
stimuli  which  were  in  the  equivale^it  relationships  taught  to  Child  2 
and  did  Child  1  apply  the  label -'*'V§^able"  to  those  stimuli  taught 

to  Child  3  and  Child  4. 

Results.    For  those  children  tayght  the  international  symbols,  the  re- 
suits  indicated  that  all  directly  trained  and  observed  relationships 
were  learned  as  well  as  all  the  stimulus  equivalencies  that  could  ^ 
emerge  as  a  function  of'direct  training  and  observational  learning 
(Figure  69).    For  those  children  taught  from  the  actual  pictures  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  th6  results  were  not  as  clear.    They  learned 
the  relationships  on  which  they  were  directly  trained,  but  emergent 
relationships  from  direct  training  and/or  observational  learning  were 
not  learned,  nor  were  relationships  stemming  from  observational  learning 
(Figure  70) . 

Discussion.    The  data  frc5m  these  two  groups  indicate  that  children 
taught  individually  in  a  group  situation  learn  concepts  which  are  not 
directly  taught  to  any  of  the  groups*  members;  they  also  learn  what 
is  taught  to  others  through  observational  learning.    This  Information 
provides  a  basis  for  further  analyses  of  the  procedures  to  use  when 
observational  learning  does  not  occur  and  when  emergent  stimulus 
relationships  are  not  demonstrated.    The  development  of  methods  to 
assure  that  stimulus  relationships  can  emerge  from  previously  taught 
relationships  ^wi  11  provide  an  opportunity  to  set  up  procedures  for 
assuring  stimulus  generalization  rather  than  merely  looking  to  see  if 
it  occurs,  in  the  teaching  er>vironment. 
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Discussion  of  Overall  Findings  and  Significant  Results,  . 

1,  Identification  of  optimal  instructional  procedures  for  working 
with  at-risk  children: 

The  results  of  the  research  reported  in  Studies  1  through  12  pro- 
vide informaljion  regarding  the  optimal  procedures  for  teaching  academic 
tasks  to  children  with  learning  problems.    Results  indicate  that  teachers 
should  limit  instructions  to  those  that  are  essential  and  cjirectly  re- 
lated td  the  critical  variables  in  the  tasks  to  be  learned.    There  is 
further  indication  that  teachers*  should  be  aw^re  of  potential  inter- 
factions  of  instructions  used  in  the  .teaching  process.    In  some  cases,  ^ 
Jess  ^haa  optimal  procedures  ih  one  task' can  be  enhanced  by  using  more 
optimal  procedures  in  a  task  taught  simultaneously*    It  was  further  in- 
dicated that  the  temporal  distribution  of  learning  is  important  and  is 
•  direc-tly  related  'to  the  types  of  tasks  and-instructions  involved,  • 
'  Tepichers  shpuld,  therefore,  analyze  ^he  types  of  responding  r^uired 
for  tasks  artd  determine  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  taskyaccord- 
ingly.    Whether  or  not  to  use  backward  or  forwe^rd  chaining  procedures 
'  in  teaching  should  also  be  determined  according  to  the  task  involved; 
e.g;,  it' is  likely  that  motor  tasks,  such  as  dressing,  should  be  taught 
with  backward  chaining  and  academic  tasks,  such  as  learning  number. se- 
quence, should  be  taught  with  forwagrd  chaining*    How  the  stimuli  in- 
volved in  learning  tas^ks  are  presented  to  children  can  also  affect  dis- 
crimination acquisition.    It  is  much  better  to  intermix  Stimuli  during 
training  than  to  teach  only  one  stimulus, at  a  time.    These  results  per- 
tain to  normal,  at-risk  and  difficult-to-teach  children, 

2.  Prescribing  the  best  instructional  strategies  for  individual 
children  and  tasks: 

Children  .who  have  difficulty  learning  should  have  their  entire 
learning  environment  aissessed  and  a  battery  of  procetlures  prescribed, 
according  to  the' results  of  the  analysis.    Studies  13  and  14  are  ex- 
amples of  how  sucli  analyses  and  prescriptions  should  be  conducted. 

.\3»  Development  of  methods  for  implementing  optimal  strategies 
to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  teaching  environment  and  the  requirements 
of  teachers  in  that  environment:  '  . 

Teaching  children  in  groups  is  obviously  less  time-consuming 
for  teachers  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  less  costly.    This  principle,^, 
however,'  does'not  maintain  if  ttie  teaching-procedures  are  less  than 
optimal,  .Thus  procedures  for  making  group  teaching  as  effective  or. 
rtiore.  effective  than  iriflivi dualized  teaching  need  to  be  developed. 
^This  whs  the  purpos?  of  Studies.  15  through  20.    The  results  from  this 
..researclj  indicate  that  optimal  procedures  for  teaching  children, 
HAdividuCpVJty^can  be;.^]teted  for  use  in  group  teaching  situations, 
Ves'^ultlng  fh^s'^much  ff  not^iforj?  Teaming  than  occurs  with  the  same 
procedures  used  individullTy,  ^"'^  '  - 
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4.    Instructions  associated  with  teaching  discriminations  between 
stimuli  should  involve  the  following: 

•  a)    Instructions  should  include  the  fewest  possible  words. 

b)  Instructions  should  be  related  to  the  stimulus  differences 
that  are  critical  foK discrimination  formation,  t.e.,  they 
should  be  criterion-related. 

.  c)    If  exemplars  are  used  in  instructions  regarding  stimulus 

differences,  these  should  be  directly  related  to  the  criti- 
cal stimulus  differences.  (  .  /' 

/  ^ 

d)  , Children  of  normal  development,  as  wall  as  those  having  learn-  / 

ing  difficulties,  respond  similarly  to  instructional  formats*  / 

e)  Uithin  certain  time  parameters,  the  imposition  of  temporal 
limitations  on  responding  during  discrimination  acquisition 
has  essentially  no  effect.*     *  ^ 

f)  Allowing  an  extraordinarily  long  time  for  responding  pf  ' 
children  results  in  their  engaging  in  behaviors  that  are  not 
task-related. 

g)  Neither  backward  nor  forward  chaining  is  the  better  teaching 
procedure.    It  appears  that  backward  chaining  may  be  a  more 
efficient  teaching  procedure  for  large  motor  tasks  and  self- 

^     help  skills,  whereas  forward  chaining  Appears  to  be  a  more 
»        effective  procedure  for  teaching  academic  related  skills, 
e.g.,  chaining  numbers. 

h)  l^tasks  ilwolving  a  discrimination  between  visual  stimuli, 
intermixing  the  stimuli  to  be  learned  i*s  a  more  effective 
teaching  procedure  than  a  massed  presentation  of  the  stimuli. 

i)  Group  teaching  that  maximizes  observational  learning  is  more 
A       effective  for  teaching  some  skills  than  individualized  teach- 
X  ing. 

j)    utilizing  med'iational  teaching  strategies  optimizes  teaching 
time  and  enhances  generalization  of  learning. 

k)    Children,  who  are  taught  individually  in  a  group  learn  con- 
cepts that  are  not  directly  taught  to  any  of  the  group's 
members;  they  also  learn  what  is  taught  to  others,  through 
observational  learning. 
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CHAPTER  IV    INTEGRATIVE  RESEARCH  PARAMETERS 
INTRODUCTliN 

^    The  research  studies  described  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  pro- 
posal have  resulted  in  information  thatwill  benefit  those  working  with 
young  handicapped  children.    Each  ^tudy  taken  alone 'contributes  to  the 
field;  however,  the  Institute  investigators,  strongly  believe  that  the 
impact  of  Ihe  research  described  here  will  be  much  larger  because  the 
research  studies  are  integrated  conceptually,  and  the  data  generated 
have  been  compared  across  studies. 

The  Institute  investigators  establish^  a  systematic  plan  to  in- 
sure that  integration  of  research  occurred,  both  within  and  across- the 
major  research  sections  of  Ecological  Guides  to  Intervention,  Develop- 
mentaT  Guides  to  Intervention,  and  Assessment  'Guides  to  In^vention. 
This  section  has  been  called  Integrative  Research  Parameters  to  reflect 
its  orientation' to  knowing,  managing  or  manipulating  the  parameters  or 
variables  defined  and  utilized  by  Institute  investigators  jn  ways  that 
will  maximize  the' generality  of  the  research  iind  wjVl  identify  relation- 
ships existing  amgng  those  variables  used  in  different  stuc^es. 

_       Specifically,  this  section  has  had  four  goals  directed  toward  an 
iVitegrative  research  effort:         ,       .    •  ^ 

•  -1.    The  development  of  a  data-base  management  system  (DBMS)  for  the  . 
coordination  and  integration  of  data; 
2.    The  establishment  of  a.  data-collection  team  that  obtains  descrip- 
tive information  on  subjects l/rtlriaj;*^  data  pool  used  by 
investigators;  - 
3..  The  establishment  of  a  communication  network  among  the  investi- 

*  gators  of  the  Institute;  and  ^ 
4.    The^  design  and  implementation  of  research  projects  that  inte- 
grate and  .correlate  data  within  the  DBMS.  ^ 

The  effort  to  integrate  research- has  required  a  major  commitment 
from. -Institute  investigators,  as  well  as  considerable  resources.  However 
'this  investment  Tias  resulted  in  sufficient  benefits  to  justify  it.  It 
has  provided  a  maximal  use  of  the  data' col  lected. '  That  i^s,  by  contribut- 
ing to  a  centralized  data  pool ^nformatjon  could  be  related  to  a  variety 
of  measures  other  than  those  that  were  the  major  concern  of  the  study. 
Second,  such  integration  of  research  prevented  the  isolation  of  a  given 
research  effort— an  event  which  is  Hkely  to  occur  j*f. steps  are  not  taken 
to  prevent'  it.    Another  benefit  has  been  that  researchers  could  unify 
their  efforts.  tO  provide  for  maximum  generality  of  results.    That  is, 
where  researchers  were  examining  similar  phenomena:  communicati on .before- 
hand-allowed forJHe  same  conventions  for  data  collection;  thus,  their 
research  could  be  comparable  when  desired- 
Additional  ly,  information  gathered  on  the  subjects  withirf^the  data 
pool  by  individuals  or  projects  affiliated  with  the  Institute  could  be 
combined  and  related  to  variables  studied  by  Institute  investigator's.  , 
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The  Institute  data  were  provided  to  the  Parsons  Visual  Acuity  project 
to  maximize  the  benefit  of  their  results,  'One  final,  but  important, 

fo)r  the  integration  of  research  parameters  was  that  it  permitted 
-^^>,,j^al ization  of  information  not  otherwise  available,    A  variety 
.  ..leasures  taken  across  a  group  of  children  by  different  investiga- 
jrs  could  be 'examined  for  relationships  that  may  exist  among- those 
/ariables.    Evidence  of  correlations  may  point  the  way  to  more  exten- 
sive future  analyses  of  those  relationships,  through  more  descriptive  ^ 
studies  and  through  manipulative  experiments.    In  the'se  ways,  the 
amount  of  information  obtained  from* the  Institute  is  greater  than 
that  derived  from  the  collection  of  unintegra/ted  research  studies. 

Rationale  '  .  ' 

The  staff  of  Integrative  Research  Parameters  has  been  engaged  in 
four  major  activities  to  promote  the. goals  d^cribed  above.  First, 
they  developed  a  data-base  management  system  Tor  the  coordination  and 
integration  of  data.    Second,  a  da ta-col lection  team  obtained  .infor- 
mation on  children  and  families  within  the  data  pooT  used  across 
investigators,  including  demographic  information  and  psychomeVic 
assessments,  ^  The  third  activity  ,was  implementing  a  system  to  monitor 
each  research  project  and  establ ishing^'a  communication  network  among 
investigators.    The  fourth  activity  vycis  to  design  and  ,implement-^ 
research  projects  that  would  integrate  and  correlate   data  within  the 
data-base  management  system.    Each  of  these  activities  was  planned 
and  implemented  with  other  members  of  the  core  staff  and  the  investi- 
aators,  since/ the  system  works, .b'est  when  all  concerned  have  inpiri;-and 
can  give  .instructive  feedback,/  However,  responsibility  for  all  of  » 
these?"  activities  rested  with  the  Integra^tive  Research  Parameters 
team . 

THE  DATA-BASE  MANAGEMENT  SYST£M  . 
A.    DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT:  ' 

r 

Martin  (1975)  defines  a  data  base  as: 

a  collection  of  interrelated  data  stored  together  with  as' 
.   little  redundancy :as  possible  to  serve  one  or  more  appli-^ 

cations  in  an  optimal  fashion;  the  data  stored  so  that 
.  they  are  independent  of  prpgrams  which  used  the  data. 
A  corranon  controlled  approach  is  used  in  adding  new  data,. 
\    ^  and  in  modifying  and  retrieving  existing  data  within  the 
.  '  'data  Jbase  (p,  19) .  •  '  '  . 

"  During  the  first  four  years  of  the  Institute,  a  heavy  empfrasis  was 
placed  on  the  desigji  ^ind.  implementation  of  the  DBMS,    Finneran  and 
Henry  (1977)  emp.hasiie  the  importance  of  doing  extensive  system  plan- 
ning or  analysfis  on^fciper  before  committing  it  to  reality  through  ^ 
programming.  '  This  allows  for  maximum  input, by  us'ers  (Keen  &  Gerson, 
1977),  and  ,6uilds  a  system  that  i^  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Institute  investigators.    Keen  3^r\d  Gerson  also  recommend- doi ng  a» 
•'walkthrough'  with  users  prior  to  implementation  to  insure  that  they 
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understand' whaX  the  systOT  is  and  how  it  works,  and  to  provide  them 
with  a  situation  to  critique  and  modify  .before  the  system  is  final- 
ized.   It  was  realized  that  additional  modifications  would  be  made 
throughout  the  life  of  the  OB/^S,  but  many  conceptual  problems  were 
-identified  at  the  outset,  limiting^  the  number  of  costly  modifications 
^leeded  later^ 

,  The  DBMS  was  designed  to  promote  investigator  use  and  input  (Keen 
a  Person,  1977).    A  centrali-zed  clearinghouse  for  data  entry  insured 
^th^  integrity  of -the  data  'pool  (that  is,  insured  that  data  were  in 
appropriate  fomat,  and^  that  a  common  source  would  compile  and  docu- 
ment all  data  included  in-  the  SA^stem).    A  system  for  assigning  identi- 
fication numbers  to  subjects  injured  their  anonymity  within  the  DBMS*. 
In  this  way,  privacy  of  information  was  assured  (t^ry  &  Sibley,  1976; 
rtartin,  1975).    Figure  71  shows  the  completion  of  the  steps  .in  the 
initial  design  of  the  data  base  system. 

'  An  important  feature  of  the  DB'MS,  crucial  to  the  Institute,  was 
that  data  could  be  added  at  any  time  and  not  affect  the  programs  that 
manipulated  those  d'ata.    Conversely,  new  programs  could  be  added  or 
old  ones  modifiect  and  not  change  the  data  in  the  DBMS.    This  "data  ' 
independence"  (Martin,  1975)  was  particularly  useful  far  the  Insti- 
tute.,  For  example,  one  of  the  manipul ations  of  data  valuable  for 
the  Institute  was  correlations  between  sets  of  data  as  obtained^ 
through  the  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coefficient.  Thi5 
statistic  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  measures  stored  within  the 
DBMS.    A  few  examples- pf  interesting  correlations  are: 

a)  the 'attitude  of  the  mother  toward  pregnancy  and  the  results  ^ 
of  neefatal  assessment  oM^fte  Brazelton. 

b)  the  score  on  the  Stanford-Binet  and  the  proportion  of  time 
that  an  individual  interacts  with  either  normal  or  handi- 
capped p6ers .      ,  * 

c)  the  performance  of  i:hildren  on  a  learning  assessment  task 
,           with  scores  on  starjbardized  tests.' 

"   In  the  above  instances!  the  sam4  data  manipulations  are  performed 
on  different  sets  of  data. j  The  data  used  are  independent  of  the  manip- 
ulation^    Conversely,  the^  same  data  were  subjected  to  other  types  of 
manipul aticTn.    For  example,  'they  were  used  to  obtain  descriptive  statis 
tics  of  many  of  the  measur^ss  obtained  in: 

a)  a  frequency  distribution  of  the  proportion  of  time  that 
'     •   ,  children  identified  as  handicapped  or  normal  engage  jn 

*        cooperative,  parallel,  or  isolate  play; 

b)  the  mean  proportion  of  opportunities  that  teachers  use  for 
incidentah- teaching  techniques  during  freeplay; 

c)  the  percentage  of  handicapped  oir  normal  children  who  sc^re 
below  criterion  on  learning  a  task  with  a  specific  teach-  ^ 
ing  strategy.  '       •  . 
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TIMELINE  FOR  BUILDING  DATA-BASE  MANAGEMENT   SYSTEM  (DBMS)  BY  FOSTER 


\.    Construct  Model  of  DBMS 


2.  Design  workshop  for 
investigators 

3.  Construct  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  DBMS 

4.  Hold  workshop' 


ro 
o 


3 
c 

6. 


9. 
10. 


Integrate  investigator 
feedback  into  DBMS  nx)del 


Cojnplete  initial  design 
of  DBfIS 

Check  design  with  core 
staff 

Provide  design  to  investi- 
gators for  feedback 

Assign  progranining  res  p. 
&  get  DBMS  operating  ^ 

Continue  programming  addi- 
tional functions  &  adding 
data 


.35' 


YEAR  02       '  YEAR  03 

QUARTERS  QUARTERS 
1st      2nd    3rd      4th     1st     2nd      3rd  ^  4th^ 


YEAR  Ok  '  YEAR  05 

'QUARTERS  QUARTERS 
1st     2nd     3rd     4th      1st     2nd     3rd  4th 


PILOT  OR  MAm  STUDY 


-  REPLICATION  OR  ELABORATION 


4k 


V- 
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X  In  these  examples,  different  mahipuLations  could  be  applied  to 
subset's  of  data  within  the  DBMS  without  affecting  those  data.  That 
is,  ^those  same  data  were  still  available  for  additional  manipulations, 
as  desired.    These  examples  are* meant  to  represent  the  kinds  of  data 
and  manipulations  considered  within  the  Institute.    Many  others  were 
included  in  the  DBMS;  these  are  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive. 

.Data-Col  1  ecti  on-  Team 

Although  the  emphasi.s  of  this  Institute  was  on  behavior*ally  oriented 
research  and  prescriptive  assessment,  there  was  a  need  for  an  auxiliary 
program  of  psychometric  assessment  to  accompany  the  behavioral  assessment 
and  intervention  strategies  developed  by  the  Institute.  f 

The  collection  of  traditional  assessment  information  was  not  intended 
to  follow  a  research  design  itself.    Rather^  this  information  was  col- 
lected on  children  within  the  data' pool,  and  the  relationships  between 
tests  and  other  data  within  the  data-base  management  system  determined. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  tests  were  given,  the  testers  also  obtained 
demographic,  information  on  the  child  and.  the  dhild*s  family.    The  '  ^ 
purposes  of  this&issessment  program  were: 

1.  The  availability  of 'standardized  test  information  for 
children  used  as  subjects  in  the  research  program 
provided  a  common  method  for  communicating  to  others 
what  type  of-subjects  they'are  (Evans  &  Nelson, " 1977) . 
Although  it  was  still  possible  to  use  data  generated 
through  the  research  effort  to  describe  these  -children, 
this  did  not  proyide- information  on  how  the  children 
compared  to  others  within  the  normal  population  in  a 
sy/tematic  way.    This  information^ was  quite  important^  . 
to  many  consumers  of  our  research  efforts,  and  was 

,^  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  normative,  standardized 
*         ^est  battery. 

*  — 

2.  A  standardized  test  battery  givfen  periodically  to  chil- 
dren within  the  research  popu'l?ition  was  used  as  a^ 

partial  check  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention  ^ 
procedures  developed  (Evqjis  &  NeTson;  1977)  and  a 
validity  measure  of  the  assessment  devices  developed. 
That  is,  if  children  demonstrated  increases  in  scores  / 
^  on  the  test  battery  concurrently  with  the  application 
of  some  intervention  procedures,  then  this  added 
strength  to, the  conclusion  that  the  intervention 
procedure  alleviated  to  some  extent. the  at-risk  or 
handicapping  condition.    Additionally,  the  relation-  ' 
ship'^between  assessiiient  procedures  developed  by 
the  Institute  and  the  results  of^the  traditional 
test  battery  examined. to  ^ee  if  the  information  ^ 
provided  by  both  was  congruent.    This  resulted  in 
correlatiofial  information  between  ttie  traditional 
tests  and  trVe  variables  examined  by  the  Institute. 
It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  information  ob- 
tained An  th\s  way  can  only'provide  added  strength  ^  ?^ 
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or  cast  doubts  about  the  conclusions  drawn  through  the 
research^^fort.    It  cannot  be  used  for  determining 
causal  relationships. 


3-   Another  reason  for  the  availability  of  the  results  of 
periodic  testing  of  children  within  the  research  sam- 
ple was  that/this  information  could  be  included  in^the 
data-base  management  system.    This  information  wopld 
then  be  quite  useful  for  researchers  at  other  insti- 
tutes who  might  want  access  to  our  data  base.  More 
important,  this  information  was  used  to  analyze  rela- 
.   tionships  among  variables  within  the  data  base  to 
see  what  variables  may  warrant  more  systematic  re- 
search efforts.    It  may  provide  information  on  ^the 
impact  of  an  intervention  program  on  variables  or 
test  items  other  than  those  directly  affected  (Evans  . 
&  Nelson,  1977).    For  instance,  if  it  is  found  that 
children  who  respond  one  way  on  a  specific  test  item 
seem  to  come  from  homes  in  which  parents  respond  to 
their  child  in  a  certain  way,  then  this  relationship 
/         may  be  investigated  systematically.    It  is  anticipated 
that  the  availability  of  this  data-base  management 
system  will  be  a  potential  source  of  significant 
research  questions. 

4.    A  final  benefit  of  the  traditional  test  information  ii  ^ 
that  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  useful  as  a  screen- 
ing procedure  for  determining  which  children,  especially 
those  outside  of  the  classrooms  operated  by  investi- 
gators within  the  Institute,  may  be 'most  appropriate 
for  further  prescriptive  t^sting.    By  eliminating 
7  children  who  are  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  distribu-    .  - 
;^    tion  of  scores  for*  the  assessment  devices;  only  those 
children  who  are  more  likely  to  benefit  from  further 
assessment  and  intervention  will  recerve  it.    That  is, 
children  who  score  withtn  one  standard  deviation  either 
way  from  the  mean  score  for  that  age  can  undergo  further  ^  - 
assessment.    Those  who  score  quite  low  are  those  who 
are  already  identified  as  handicapped,  and  they  can 
be  include^  for  testing  where  appropriate  for  the 
investigators.'  goals.    ThOse  who  score  quite  high 
'  will  be  exclud'ed,  since  the  probability  of  their 
being  at-risk  is  quite  low  (Camp,  Va"n  06orninck, 
Frankenburg,  &  Lampe,  1977).  ^  - 

The  traditional  assessment  b*ttery  provides  valuable  information 
to  the  researchers  v^ithin  the  Insti.tute,  as  well  as  those  individuals 
•who  are  interested  in  the  research  and  products  developed  by  thelB^isti- 
tute.    For  this  reason,  an  effort  was  made  to  include  a  oeriodic  assess- 
ment of'many  of  the  research  subjects  within  the  Institute. 
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Although  these  areas  of  data  collection  are  of  interest  to  all 
•investigafors  within  the  Institute,  they  can  be  obtained  more  effi- 
ciently by  a  central  team.    In  most  cases  it  would  be  more  efficient 
to  have  a  centralized  group  of  psychometricians  to  'collect  this  infor- 
mation systematically  on  all  subjects  rather  than  have  each  investi- 
gator organize,  train,  and  supervise  several  people  to  collect  this  ^ 
same  information  on  child  and  family  characteristics. 

Research  Monitoring  System 

The  Research  Monitoring  function  of  Integrative  Research  Parameters 
provided  the  basis -for  analyzing  data  accumulated  across  research  projects. 
Data  from  subjects  who  participated  in  multiple  studies  were  examined 
to  detennine  what  relationships  existed.    These  kinds  of  analyses  could 
-^Ty  result  from  a  large  programmatic  and  cdfperative  research  effort. 

Technical  Resources:    Datatrieve-1 1 

The  Data-Base  Management  System  relied  especially  on  the  DATATRIEVE-ll 
"(Digital  Equipment  Corporation)  software  file  management  system.  The 
-    decision  to  use  DATATRIEVE-ll  as  the  basis  for  the  DBMS  was  made  in 
October,  1978.    The  Computer  Applications  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Researqh  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  this  system,  and  it  was    ,  , 
installed  in  the  summer  of  1979.    The  system  not  on'ly  proved  to  be  as 
'  useful  as  originally  expected,  ^ut  additional  benefits  were  discovered.  ' 
It  was  used  for  direct  data  entry  by  relatively  untrained  staff,  thus, 
greatly  reducing  the  turn-around  time  required  before  researchers  could 
examine  their  data.    Additionally,  many  of  the  more  complex  steps  re- 
quired to  perform  some  analyses  (e.g.,  those  for, Investigator  Embry) 
could  be  put  into^  nested 'procedures  and  brought  forth  with  a  single 
command.    This  procedure  allowed  researchers  to  enter  data  from  a  ses- 
sion, call  the  necessary  procedure,  and  obtain  the  needed  analyses^as^ 
quicRly  as  desired.  -Rapid  turn-around  was  especially  useful  for 
Investigator  Peterson,  who  summarized  observational  data  every  tv/o  days. 
The  Institute's  data-management  requirements  included  a)  building  new, 
files  from  subsets  and  intersections  among  existing  files,  b)  obtain- 
ing summarization  of  datA  from  a  given  file  within  and  across  subjects, 
and  c)  report  writing.    These  functions  were  needed  quickly  and  required 
little  specialized  knowledge  of  the  functions'.    Additionally,"  the  Insti- 
tute required  that  some  data,  sets  be  subjected  to  more  complex  statisti- 
cal analyses  in  which  immediate  feedback  was  less  important. 

An  analysis  was  giade  of  four  data-base  ma^^agement  systems  (DataBasic, 
MDQS  II,  MDOs  IV,  and  DATATRIEVE-ll)  to  determine  what  arrangements  would 
maximize  the  investigators'  use  of  these  data  in  fulfilling  the  goals  of 
the  grant.    An  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  systems 
showed  that  none'  of  them  had  all  of  the  necessary  components.  However; 
OATATRIEVE-11  was  selected  because  it  was  aseful  for  most  of  the  needs 
of  the  Institute.    It  is  a  fully' i/teractive  system  that  allows  rela- 
tively unsophisticated  users  to  yitriewe  and  manipulate  files  and  to 
print  out  tables  providing  simple  summarization  of  the  data.    The  pri- 
mary weakness  of  DATATRIEVE-ll-^was  its  limited^  provisions  for  statisti- 
cal analyses.    However,  this  weakness  wa§  compensated  by  the  availability 
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of  two  excellent  statistical  packages  (SPSS,  BMDP)  at  the  University 
of  Kan$as  Academic  Computer  Center. 

B.  TECHNICAL  RESOURCES:-  General 

Hardware  and  software  support  was  provided  by  the  Computer  Appli- 
cations Unit  (CAU)  of  the  John  T.  Stewart  Children's  Center  and  the 
Academic  Computer  Center  (ACC)  of  the  University  of  Kansas.    The  bulk 
of  the  DBMS  was  stored  on  the  128-K  PDP-11/34  at  the  CAU.    A  few  pro- 
jects, whi^h  required,  flexible  computer  time,  statistical  analysis, 
or  the  manipulation  of  extremely  large  data  sets  were  stored  on,  or 
transferred  to,  the  Honeywell  at  the  Academic  Computer  Center.  Input 
and  output  devices  consisted  of  both  CRT's  and  printers  and  were  pro- 
vided by  the  above  facilities,  the  Institute,  and  the  Department  of 

Human  Development  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
i 

C.  STAFF  ^ 

During  the  term  of  the  Institute,  the  cpntinuous^ staff  of  the  DBMS 
consisted  of  a, supervisory  investigator  and  ^manager.    At  any  given 
time,  the  manager  directed  one  to  three  part-time  general  data-entry 
staff  and  one  to  four  data-entry  staff  for  individual  research  projects 
A  total  *of  15  persons  were  trained  and  supervised  in  the  use  of  various 
h*ardware  and  software  tools  available  for  data  input  and  analysis.  In 
adxtUion,  four  persons  with  specialized  training  served  on  the  DBMS 
staff) team  as  testers  in  the  collectiiDn  of  standardized  test  data. 
Operations  and  programming  support  were  provided  by  the  Institute 
staff  In  collaboration  with  the.  Computer  Applications  Uni1>of  the 
John  T.  Stewart  Chi'ldren*s  Center.^  Some  programming  consultation 
was  provided  by  the  consultation  staff  at  the  Academic  Computer  Center 
or  the  University  of  Kansas. 

D.  OPERATION 

A 

Planning  for  Data  Input.    Considerable  energy  was  invested  in  the 
development  of  the  system  for  inputting  researcher's  data,  insuring 
confidentiality,  and  providing  documentation  of  the  data  included  in 
the  data  base.    The  initial  step  in  the  input  of  the  data  to  tKe  data 
base  was  communication  between  the  IRP  staiff  and  .the  individual  ECI 
researchers.    IRP  staff  members  gathered  information  on  each  ECI 
research  project  and  submitted  a  Research' Project  Report  (form  003) 
for  the  Research  Projects  Ftle  and  were  ^responsible  fqrr  updating  this 
report  as  the  research  progressed.    The  IRP  staff  member  offered  con- 
sultation regarding  the  data-base  services  and- procedures;  assisted 
in  planning  to  aid  data-base  input;  arranged  any  cross-project  inter- 
faces; and  helped  with  any  specific  problems  hindeHtig  the  progress 
of  research  projects,  especially  in  the  development  of  observational 
instruments..    These  matters  were  communicated  in  th^IRP  staff  at 
weekly  staff  meetings,  where  progress  and  problems  were  discussed, 
initial  planning  for  input  began,  and  potential  cross-project  inte- 
gration was  determined.  ^  '  '  * 
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Formal  Data  Input  Procedures,    When. a  research  project  was  under- 
way and 'the  reliabiJity''of  the  data  had  been  demonstrated,  a  project 
was  ready  for  input  to  the  database.    The  data-base  administrative 
staff  met  with  the  researcher  to  obtain  necessary  information  on  the 
project  and  plan  the'^intake  procedures  and  schedule'.    At  this  meeting, 
the  Research  Projects  Fl^  was  updated  and  the  project  assigned  a 
thre§-digit  identification  code  (Project  ID)  to  be  used  in  computer 
storage  of  the  data.    The  project  was 'added  to  the  Project  Index' 
(form  005)  of 'the  Supervisory  Investigator's  folder  and  all  papers 
on  the  project  were  transferred  from  the  "Unclassified"  section  to 
a  section  classified  by  the  Project  ID.    The  Research  Project  Report 
(form  003)  was  iipdated  and  final  copies  of  al  l  data  collection  instru- 
ments obtained^nd  placed  in  the  Research  Projects  File.    Copies  of 
all  forms  described  below >were  also  stored  in  this  file. 

To  insure  c6nfidentiality,  the  names  of  the  subjects  in  a  project 
were  not  stored  in  the  computer  and  never  appeared  on  any  forms  in  the 
Research  F^rojects  File.    Ea,ch  subject  was  assigned  a  sixteen-digi t  ^ 
identification  code  called  a  "Subject  Identifier"  or  "Subject  ID". 
The  researcher  was  .asked  to  provide  name,  birthdate,  and  sex  infor^ 
mation  of  the  Subject  ID  -information  form  (form  001— see  Figure  72 
also  for  a  descriptive  example  of  the  Subject  ID),  and  to  place  a 
number  beside  each  name.    Upon'receipt  of  this  information, 'the  Sub- 
ject Identifiers  were  assigned  and  the  researcher  was  given  a  list 
of  the  ID*s  (form  002)  using  the  numbers  as  a  cross,  reference.  A 
cross-4ndex  of  subject  names  and  subject  identifiers  (Alpha-Name  File, 
Subject  ID  File)  was  kept  in  a  locked  cabinet  accessible  only  by  the  . 
data-base  staff.    Figure  73  depicts  the  procedures  involved  in  assign- 
ing Project  ID'S  and  Subject  ID's. 

From  the  informalion  «collected  at  the  initial  meeting,  a  Project 
Write-Up  and  an: estimate  of  computer  storage  space  requirements  were 
submitted  to  the  Computer  Applications  Unit  consultant.    Staff  assign- 
ments and  timelines  were'specified  for  formatting  the  data,  dSita  entry 
procedures,  programming  requirements,  and  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
To  allow  for  the  greatest  flexibility  of  analyses  for. the  researchers 
and  to  minimize  transcription  errors ,^raw  data  were  entered  directly 
from  the  collection  instruments.    Formats  were  developed  for  data 
entry  to  provide  maximum  efficiency  and  minimal  error.    The  data  were 
also  formatted  for  manipulation  by  DATATRIEVE-11  and  for  statistical 
packages  and  Fortran  programs  if  needed.    Programming  requirements 
were  met  with  DATATRIEVE-ll-with  SPSS,  BMDP,  and  Fortran  options  1  - 
available.    In  addition  to'weekly  monitoring .and  evaluation  of  the 
individual  research  projects  included  in  the  data  base,  the  data-base 
administrative  staff  developed  procedures  to  establish  a  computer- 
generated  program  to  monitor"  the  overall  data-base^  management^system. 

E.    DESCRIPTION:  '  ^' 

As  of  May,  1982,  812  individual  subjects  were  included  in  the 
Institute  data-basa.    Tk^  distribution  of  these  subjects  within  pro- 
jects by  number  of  subjects,  number  of  data  units  and  storage  blocks  is 
shown  in.  Table  11.  Figune  74  and  Table  12  show  percentages  of  subjects 
per  investigator  per  Institute  area.'' 
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FORfl  001 

EC  I  DMt'V-B^SE 


Mi^N^GEMENT  SYSTEM 


PROJECT  ID 


SUBJECT  ID  INFORMATION 


INSTRUCT  ION'S.;  To  insure  corif  identialiCy ,  nhe  names  of  research  subjects 
are  noc  scored  in  the  computer  files.     Each  subject  is  identified  by  a 
16-digit  ID  code,  called  a  subject  identifier.    An 'index  of  subject  names 
is  kepD  in  a  locked  file  accessible  only  by  the  data-base  administrator. 


descriptive  example  of  a  subject  identifier  follows: 


K, 

( Institute 
identif  ier ," 
K=Kansas) 


0  0  10  6 
(Subject 
assigned  se- 
quentially 
as  added  to 
d^ta-base) 


E  0  1 
(Project  ID, 
E  =  investi- 
gator's code, 
01  -  project;,-) 


(Birth  year 


0  9 
month 


1  2  M 
day)  (Sex) 


To  obtain  sub ject'^  identif  iers ,  provide  name,  birth-  date  and  sex  informa- 
tion on  this. form  for  each  subject.    To  further  insure  confidentiality, 
please  provide      code  number  for  .each  subject  in'the  "Subject  #"  co1urJ\, 
so  we  may  .r&turn  a  list  of  subject  identifiers  paired  with  code  numbers 
rathef  than  names.     Please  sign  below  to  indicate  that- you  have  read 
these  instr\jgf ions  and  will  maintain  this  conf ident laLty  in  your  records. 


RESEARCHERS"  SIGNATURE; 


DATE: 


SUBJECT  -r' 


NAME; 


LAST 


FIRST 


M.I, 


BIRTH;  YEAR 


MONTH  DAY 


SEX 
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ADDING  DATA  TO  THE  ECI  DATA-BASE  SYSTEM: 
PROCEDURES  FOR  RROJEdT  AND  SUBJECT  ID  ASSIGNMENTS 


DATA  READY 


GET  PROJECT* ID 
(T)  get  investigator  * s 
^   foldert^ from  Research 

projects  File 
(2)  refer  to  Project  Index 

in  folder 


GET  SUBJECT  ID  INFO. 
(Have  researcher  fill 
out  ajrid  return  "Subject 
ID  Information"-form  001) 


GET  SUBJECT  ID 
Check  names  on  Subject 
ID  Information  form 
against  names/in  Alpha- 
Name  file  ^ 


ASSIGN  NEXT  PROJECT  ID 
IN  SEQUENCE: 
. (1)  Add  to  Project 
IiTdex 

(2)  Tab^and  compile- 
a  classified  section 


<- 


•eric 


IS 

SUBJECT' 
LISTED  IN 
ALPHA-NAME 
FILE 

\  V 
•J!yes 


UPDATE  ALPHA-NAME 
FILE  CARD  AND  SUB- 
JECT ID  FILE  CARD 


FILL  OUT  S  ID  FORM 
(form  002)-  copy 
to  researcher 


•      ENTER  DATA 
1)  update  master  file 
2rDeg.in  project  data 
entry 


Figure  73 
■  327 


-> 


ASSIGN  NEXT  SUBJECT  ID 
SEQUENCE:  •  - 

(1)  Fill  out  Subject  ID 
File  card. 

(2)  Fill  out  Alpha-Name 
File  card 
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TABLE  1.1 
INTEGRATIVE  RESEARCH  PARAMETERS 
DATA  BASE  SUMMARY'-  MAY  1982 


PRD.lPrT 

UM  1  n 

Un  1  n 

TDTAI 

I  U  I  ML. 

TDTAI 

1  U  1  ML 

TDTAI 

1  U  1  ML 

CODE 

NAME 

TYPE 

SUBJECTS 

UNITS 

BLOCKS 

FOSTER 

0812 

02451 

rl/AJ  1  L.i\ 

uo  1  c 

U<J  1  c 

nn4'?n 

FOl 

BIHET 

TESTS 

0152 

0235 

00130 

F02 

BAYLEY 

tests' 

0081 

.0112 

00300 

FIT? 
r  uo 

'\/T«;iiAi 

V 1 0  UML 

I  L.-J  I  J 

UUO't 

(1174 

nnfiQfi  o- 

UUU7U  *^ 

F04 

HISTORY 

FORMS 

0466 

0466 

01345 

(HROWTZ) 

nu  1 

DrVMcCL  1  UI1 

nn7i 

UU/  1 

nm  Rn 

UU  1  ^J\J 

PETERSON 

0050 

12S0 

09400 

rU  1 

cnr"  Tfli 
oUL  IM.L 

UUDU 

1 9Qn 

1  ^OU 

U  j'tUU* 

uuyo 

m  7nn 

U  1  /  UU 

Z.UI 

CTCI  1  A 

J  1 hLLA 

UUDO 

U  1  DUU 

Z02  ■ 

AANGEENBRUG 

OBS 

0051 

0032 

00200 

LEBLANC 

innn7 

JUUU/ 

m  nnn 
U  1  uuu 

LOl 

'  BAXTER 

UDo 

"UUU/ 

m  nnn 
u  1  uuu 

COOPER 

UU^'t 

I  /  /  u 

U^D^U 

%  COl 

SQCIAL  N 

UD  J 

I77n 
1  /  /  u 

EMBRY 

0608 

15866 

EOl 

■  CIC 

FORM 

0084 

0856 

02805 

E02 

PC 

OBS.  , 

0135 

2435 

lt)915 

EOS 

OTHER 

MISC 

■  0158 

0477 

02126 

^E04 

PARENTS 

RE  CRD 

0231 

0231 

00020 

ROGERS  WARREN 

0096 

31309 

ROl 

LANGXMC 

OBS 

036O. 

18394 

R02 

LANGXGEN 

OBS 

12900 

R03 

OTHER 

MISC 

R04 

DATA 

RE  CRD 

0072- 

0072 

00015 

r 


o 

ERIC 
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INTEGRATIVE  RESEARCH  PARAMETERS 


c 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DATA  BASE  CHILD  SUBJECTS  ACROSS  AREA  PROJECTS 

•0 


100- 


75. 


2: 


.50- 


\ 


26 


(TOTAL  ailLD  SUBJECTS  =  555)  'y- 
INTEGRATIVE  RESEARCH  PARAMETERS 


CM 


CQ  * 


00 
>- 


>- 

CQ 


87% 


00 
00 


ZD 
O 

o 


00 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ^ 
'  •    12%  ' 


CO 


00 

o 


00 
I— I 

I— I 

•XL 
O 


C\J 


00 
o 


CQ 


^ASSESSMENT 


18% 


ir 


^EtOLOGICAL 


i  1 


58% 


f 

00 

■a 

0 

• 

q: 

^  ■ 

'  Oh 

r— 1 

0 

00 

0 

z' 

IT 

-0 

<C 

^  q: 

<^ 

Ui 

q:  > 

LU 

CO 

Q.  , 

tu . 

0 

1- 

0 

h- 

UJ 

0  , 

tu 

LU 

CJ 

1 

q: 

LU 
CD 

o 


ERIC. 
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PROJECTS 
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*  *  ^  *  if 

Table  12  '   

INTEGRATIVE  RESEARCH  PARAMETERS 
DISTj^IBUTION  OF  COMPUTER  STORAGE  BLOCKS  ACROSS  AREA  PROJECTS 


•TOTAL  BLOCKS   64,246 

TOTAL  BLOC-KS  WITH  BACK-UP...  129,980 


in 


CM 


OQJ 


,0' 


CP 


CO 


o 


ECOLOGlC/^^ 
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The  19  projects  contributing  to  the  data  base  were: 


I.  Foster  IDS'  -  the  master  file  for  the  data  base  containing 
"^subject  and  project  classification  data  for  812  subjects 

.    '  2.    Foster  FOl  -  Stanford^Binet  test  clata  with  235  tests  sto>ed  " 
for  152  subjects   ,  *'  / 

3.    Foster  F02  -  112  Bay I'ey tests  for  81.  subjects   '  > 
^4.    Foster  F03' -  174  visual'acuity  data  samples  for  84  subjects 
5.    Foster  F04  -  demographic  and  developmental  data  from  the 
Child  History  fom' f or  466  subjects  (data  entry 'continued  . 
for  .these  forms  throughout  June,  19S^,  tosinclude  subjects 
•which  "had  data  'for  I^ivestigator  BnbrV  o.nl/) 
•  6.    Horowitz  ttOl  -  Brazelton  test  data  ^or  71  ^ubj^cts, 

7.  PetersonPOl  -  social  interaction  data  in  pr§sch<tol  classrooms' 
.  for  50  subjects        .    .  '  '  ^ 

8.  Etzel/Stella  ZOl-  -  visual  attention  to  learning  tasks  for  53 
subjects  '  jh  '  '  \ 

9.  Etzel/Aangeenbrug  Z02  -  learning  assessment  data  for  51  subjects 
10.    LeBlanc/Baxter  -  learijing- task  da t^ for  seven  Subjects 

II.  Cooper'COl  -  social  interaction  for  24  'Childrefv 

12.  Embry  EOl  -  coninunity  "interaction  data  for  84  parents 

13.  Embfy  E02  -  parent-child  interaction  data  for  135  child 
subjects     ■         ,  . 

"  14.    Embry'  E03  -  miscellaneous  projects  data  for  158  child-parent 
^interaction  subjects 
,15.    Embry  E04  -  pcirent  descriptive' data  "for  231  parents 
16,17,18.    Rogers-Warren  ROl,  R02,.R03  -  mother-child  interaction 

data  for  96  subrjects  \  ^        .  '-     ,  . 

19i    Rpgers-iianren  R04  -  descriptive  data  for  72  child  subjects 

Each  subject  included  in 'the  data  bas-e  had  data  in  at' least  two^^ 
.different  projects.    Table  13  shows  these, 'interrelationships;  the      •  > 

p  numbers' of  subjects  i,n  each 'project  in 'the  left  column 'having  data  in 
th«. other  projects  are  listed.    A  description  of  the  mc(jqr -tasks  accom- 
.plished  by  the  data  base- for  individual  Institute  investigaws  is  '  , 

•  shown-  in  TabJe  14,  a  Status  Report  for-the  Early  Childhood  Institute 
Data  Rase  Management  System.  ■      ■.  ' 


*  .  TABbE  13  ■ 

.   INTEGRATIVE  RESEARCH  PARAMETERS  . 
'cross-project  SUBJECT  SUMMARY'-  MAY  1982 


.PROJECT  DATA. 


CODE  NAME 

FOl 

/02 

F03 

F04 

HOI 

-POV 

ZOl 

Z02 

^1- 

COl 

EOl 

E02 
> 

'E03 

ROl 

FOSTER 

• 

IDS        MASTER  . 

152 

08> 

084 

342 

071 

OS'O 

053 

051  vO07 

024 

i084 

127 

158 

096 

FOl  BINET 

.152 

021 

022 

127 

044 

021 

022 

048"^  006 

006 

025' 

03T 

022 

028 

F02  BAVlEY 

021 

081 

OOO' 

044 

028 

0O5 

001 

000 

000 

001 

Oil  , 

012 

023 

034 

F03  V:ISUAL 

022 

000 

084 

028 

Oil 

012 

023 

008 

000 

000 

005 

Oil 

012 

003 

F04       "HISTORY  ' 

127 

044 

028 

342 

043 

012 

024 

048 

007 

008 

081 

120 

135 

'037. 

FOSTER/HOROWITZ 

* 

HOI      e  BRAZELTON  .  ' 

044  Q28 

Oil 

045 

071 

007 

005 

Oil 

002 

002 

012 

015^ 

*004< 

026 

PETERSON 

/ 

005* 

POl      .  PETERSON 

021 

005 

012 

012 

007 

,  05d 

005 

qoo 

000 

001 

007 

^309 

003 

ETZEL 

ZOl      •  STELLA 

022 

001a 

023 

024 

.•005 

005  s 

053 

on 

001 

000 

003 

005 

007. 

^02 

Z02  AANGEENBRUG 

048 

000  ■ 

008 

048 

Oil 

000 

Oil 

051 

005 

■1)01 

002 

006 

006 

003 

LEBLANC  " 

101  BAXTER 

006 

000 

000 

007 

002 

-^00 

001 

005, 

007 

000 

001 

000 

001 

,001 

TOOPER' 

COl  SOCIAL 


EMBRY 
EOl 

C02' 
E03 


CIC 

•PARXCHILD 
OTHER 


ROGERS -WARREN 
ROl  LANGUAGE 


006    001    000-008    002.  001   000  /OOl    000    024    001    003    004  .000 


0^5  Oil  005 
031  012'  Oil 
0?2    023  012 


081-  012  »005  003  "002  001  001  084  084  048  007 
120  015  007  005  006  000  •  003  084  127  076  008 
135    004    009   tr07    006    001  •/004    048    076  '158  005 


028   034    003    037    026    003    002.  003  '001    000    007    008    005    096  #. 
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/  Table  14 

STATUS  REPORT:    EARLY  CHILDHOOD  INSTITl/tE  DATA  BASE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

June,  1982 


Project 
investigator  IDS 

Problan 

Status 

Prograniner 

Docunentatlon 
In  Office 

Co«iputl2r 

Comments 

Allen/RuggUs 

Analysis  of  child/teacher 
Interactions 

Cancelled 

Hill  probably  not  be 
included  \x\  data  base  sint 
data  center  on  teachers 
and  not  onjChlldreR 

 ^  —  

Baer 

NONE 

Cooper 

COl 

Categonzatioq  and 
classification  of  activ- 
ity types  ; 

Completed 

•9 

Moore 

Package 

Honeywel  1 

COl 

Data  entcy 

(8  year  backlog)  T 

 ^  V 

In  progress 

Moore/Sears/ 

Miller/ 

Watson 



Completed 

Honeywe  1 1 

r-  tj-^  

,4 

COl 

Data  check  program 

Completed 

 ^  

Moore/Sears/ 
Ruggles 

Completed 

Honeywel  1 

COl 

 .„  ,  f_  ■_. 

Initial  data  sunmary 
(by  child) 

In  progress 

Moore/Sears/ 
Finney 

Too  early 

Honeywel  J 

 D  ^ 

cor 

Across-chlld 
suninariza  tions 

In  progress 

Sears/ 
.Finney  i. 

Too  early 

HoneyweVl 

 ^  : — T~ 

> 

Embry 

EOl 

Conniunity  interaction 
cliecklist--Data  entry 

Completed/' 
Ongoing 

Grant/ 
Sdars 

Yes 

POP 

/ 

EOl 

% 

CoflTiiunity  ijfC^acfcion 
'checklist:  Sujnn^rlzatlon 
procedures 

Completed/ 
Revised  6-81/' 
Ongoing 

Foster/ 

Grant/ 

Sears* 

Completed 

PDP 

U'oi 

Cojiniunity  interaction 
checklist:  Additional  ^ 
tables 

Preliiploary 

Lerner/ 
Sears 

Completed  ' 

POP 

\' 

Lynn  has  mtfrrtloned  that 
she  might  like  more  of • 
data  analyzed 

 \  

E02 

^Observation  data-data 

Canpleted 

F1  tzmorn's/ 
Owen/S#fers 

Completed 

PDtP 

It;         »  ' 
f ,  . 

ERIC 
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.  Project 
Investigator  IPS  


"  'Einbry  (cont.) 


Etzel/S^a^ 


w/ 

Aangeenbrug 


£04 


E02 


E02 


E02 


201 


Problem 


Documentation 
Status  Programmer        In  Office  Computer 


Comments 


202 
FOl 


202 
FOl 

202. 
FOl  1 


^arent/bescriptl ve  Data 
entr^eport 


^Observation  data: 
occurrence  &  nonoccur- 
rence reliability » 


^Observation  data: 
suuiiiary  ccAnts  and 
sun^nary  files 


♦Observation  dat^: 
suninary  Input  program, 
for  backlog  data 


CHild  histdry  analysis 


Infercorrelations  among 
(lata  . 


Initial  analyses  of 
visual  scanning  data 


Additional  analyses  of 
visual  scanning  data 


Learning  assessment- and 
IQ 


Test  dati  table 


Requests  for  IRP 
information. 


T 


Cooipleted 


occ. -complete 
nonce. -in^„ 
process 
(other  grant) 


Ccmprlete 


Program 
designed 


Entry 
complete 


Prel iminary 
discuss^ns 


Completed/ 
ongoing 


Completed/ 
.ongoing 


Program 
completed- 
repeated ' 
analysis 


Completed 


Con|pleted 


Grant 


Sears 


Sears 


Sears 


Foster/ 
Grant 


Marquis 


Stella/ 
Moore 


Moore/ 
Stella 


Grant 


Grant 


Grant 


Yes 


partial 


Complete 


Yes 


In  progress 


es/SPSS 


Yes 


POP 


PDP 


PDP 


,PDP 


— 
PDP 


Honeyw&l  1 


Honeywell^ 


Honeywe  1 1 


PDP 


PDP 


Needed  Spring »  1981 


Ready  for, analysis 
Spring,  1982 
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Project 
Investigator  IDS 

» f^rpblem 

Status 

Proq  rammer 

< 

Documentation 
In  Office  Computer 

Comments 

Foster 

Data  transfer  between 
Honeyvfelt/^OP 

Completed 

Finney/  . 
OweR 

POP 

t 

Ha f a  t r*A fit fpr*  Arrncc 

Institutes 

TAnrpl  1  pd 

Owen 

fipHpral  data  entrv  * 

fever  data 
• 

Comol  p  tpd 

Lern  er 

Yes 

POP 

Foster  w/ 
Peterson 

FOl 
F02 

r  u  J 

F04 
POl 
COl 
HOI 

Relationship, betv/een  ^ 
test  data  and  social 

uci  la  V 1  u  1 

'  NT  ^ 

Completed 
• 

Foster 

POP  . 

 1  

• 

w/Otheri 

/OK 

X  U  J 

/ 

Relationship  between 

uiciii^l   A rit  1  f u /a f fond  1  nn 

Completed 

Foster 

 Jl  

POP 

nUI 
FOK 
FO? 
F04 

L Uliy  1  LUU  1  llu  i  IUIlUW''Up 

of  Children  ir\  Horowitz 

Lf  mup  i  c  LcU 

Fnc  for 

PaT^ AHP 

r  u  1 

COl 

behavior  across  settings 

Pa  nrpl 1 pd 

Fos  ter 

POP 

Too  f^w  subjects  for 
analysis 

HOI 

Inniif  -   RrATplfnn  dAf^ 

rnmnl  p  f  pd 

Gran  t 

Both 

FOl 

Input  -  Stanf ord-Binet 

Completed 

Grant 

Yes 

POP 

• 

r 

Input  -  Bdyley 

Completed 

Grant' 

Vpc 

PHP 
rur 

F03 

Input  -  Visual  acuity 

Completed 

Grant 

Yes  * 

POP' 

.F04 

I npuT Chi  Id  history  ^ 

IRP  set 
Compl  eted' 

Grant 

In  process 

POP 

all 

Tesfanalyses  ^ 

Completed 

*  Foster/ 
Grant 

all 

— ""s  \  ;  ;  '  

Required  transfer  to 
Cal ifornia  si te 

> 

* 
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Project                  -  Documentation 
Investigator     IDS         _   Problem  ^  Status  Progranwer        In  Office      Computer  Catancnts 


Guess 

GDI 
F02 

Infant  Assessment  - 
output  tables 

Completed 

Grant 

No  computer  i  nput- 
Bayley  reports  only 

GDI 
F02 

Validation  of  Hqtor 
Assessment  -  output 
tables 

Completed 

Grant 

No  computer  i nput- 
Bayley  reports  only 

Horowitz 
for  others 
w/Sullivan 

LeB  Unc- 
Baxtier 

ROl 
HOI 

Select'  subjects  from 
sample  for  Rogers- 
Warren/Embry 

Completed 

Ma  r  tha 
Owen 

Honeywel 1 

< 

ROl 
HOI 

Scoring  assessment 
scale  for  Horowi  tz 

Completed 

Rod  Owen 

( 

' ^Honeywel 1 

LOl 
LOl 

 ..^ 

Data  entry  and  print- 
out'(Da  tamyte) 

Completed 

Moore  f 

Completed 

Honeywell 

Re  liabi  lity 

Completed 

Moore  ^ 

Completed 

Honeywell 

LOl 

Frequency  Summaries 

Completed 

Moore 

Completed 

Honeywell 

LOl 

Graphic  display 

Completed 

Norcross 

In  process 

Honeywell 

Peterson 

*  < 

POl 

Data  pntrv 

Cnnnl etpd 

'  Grant 

Yes 

PDP 

Cumulative  daily  summary 

Completed 

Grant 

PDP  '  * 

Two  day  simmary 

Completed- 

Martha  Owen 

Yes 

PDP 

Data  d1  splay/analysls- 
50  tables 

Completed 

Foster 

 ■  T  ■ — ■ 

Additional  tables 

Completed 

Grant/Sears 

PDP 

Statistical  analysis  - 

Completed 

Grant/ 
Havlicek 

J— 

Partial 

Both 

h — ^ 

Final  analyses/ 
consu'l  tation 

Completed 

Grant 

Both 

•       •     .  •       •       ♦       •       •  • 


»  Project  Doqunentation 

1  nvestigator    JDS   Problem   Status  Proqranroer        In  Office      Computer  Comments' 


Rogers-  • 

R01 

Context  Cod^ 

Cotiipl-^ted 

Owen/Sears 

No 

PDP' 

Done  for  aTiother  grant 



Mother-child  interaction 
prel iminary  design 

NA 

Owen/Lerner 

Yes 

PDP  . 

Included  because  of  amoun 
of  energy  included  at  ear 

Mother-child  interaction 
ddtd  pntrv  . 

Completed^ 

Owen/Lerner 

Partial 

^DP 

* 

Mother-Child  interaction 
rpl labi 1 1 tv 

Completed 

Bolan/  , 
Lerher  ^ 

Partial 

POP 

Mother-child  contingency 
anal  v*^  i  s 

Completed 

Bolan/ 
Lern^m 

Partial 

PDP 

* 

 .  .  _  ^ 

Mother-chi Id  syntax 
analysis 

Compl&ted 

5 

3ars 

— - 

PDP 

Mean 'Length  Utterance 
analysis 

Completed 

Bol\i/ 
SearK^ 

Partial 

PDP 

Utterance  Select 

Completed 

Bolan/  ' 
Sears 

Partial 

PDP 

• 

Mother-child  s^tatistical 
analysis^ 

Completed 

Sears/  \ 
Marquis 

PDP 



SPP  verbatum  transcript 
analysis--. switch  to  new 
system 

Completed 

,Owen/ Sears 



PDP 

Done  for  another\gfant  . 

Individual  child  s'lmmaries 
(Set  1  -  16  per  subject) 

Completed 

Sears 

In  progress 

PDP 

* 

Set  1  tables  -  Individual 
child  summaries  (16  per 
subject) 

Completed 
i 

Sears 

In  progress 

PDP 

Set  2- tables  -  Group  sum- 
flianes  by  MLU  (7  inter- 
vals X  2  groups) 

Completed 

Sears 

In  progress 
> 

PDP 

ERJC. 
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Project 
Invebtiqalur  IDS 

Problan 

Status 

Proqraniner 

Documentation 
In  Office 

Computer 

CoKunents 

Rogers- 
Warren 
(cont. ) 

i 

Set  3  tables  -  Group 
means  by  HIU 

Completed 

Sears 

In  progress  ' 

PDP 

Set  4  tables  -  di'^oup'  * 
sunmfdries  by  ^9^  » 

Completed  * 

Sears 

i 

In  progress 

PDP 

Set  5  tables  -  Group 
means  by  age 

Completed 

Se^rs 

In  progress 

PDP 

Canputer  graphics 
(above  analyses) 

Com^^let'ed 

Finney 

Too  early 

PDP 

R03 

Subject  Descriptive 
File 

Completed 

Grant 

Yes 

PDP 

 ^  

< 

ERIC 


INTEGRATIVE  RESEARCH  PARAMETERS 

QUESTION  A:    WHAT  ARE'  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  THAT  EXIST  AMONG  VARIABLES  ^ 
WITHIN  THE  DATA  BASE  SYSTEM?  ^  - 

(Investigator:  Foster) 

A  primary  purpose  for  the  collection  of  psychometric  assessment 
information  is  to  obtain  descriptive  information  on  subjects  that 
coimiunicates  ta  others *what  these  subjects  are  like  (Evans  &  Nelson, 
1977).    This  same  informatio.n  can  also  be  examlrted  to  see  if  experi- 
mental variables  are  related  systematically  to  items,  subtests,  or 
total  scores,  of  traditional  assessments.    Relationships  between  the 
standardized  tests,  the  amount  of  cooperative  play  that  children. engage 
in,  and  the  types  of  children  that  they  play  with  has  been  determined 
through  thg  data  base. 

« 

The  amount  of  interaction  among  children  .can  be  seen  as  an  indica- 
tion-of  acceptance.    The  degree  tp  which  a  chilcl  plays  with  or  around 
others  is  one  reflection  of  how  that  child  accepts. pthers .  Similarly, 
the  decree  to  which  this  first  child  is  accepted  by  others  is  reflected 
in  whether  th^  others  seek  out,  or  perhaps  even 'tolerate  the  original 
chilil.    In  finalyzing  the  factors  that  contribute  to -cooperative  and  , 
parallel  play  among  children,  an  important  variable  to  consider  is  the  • 
child's  intellectual  level  as  determined  by  nonti-referenced vinstruments. 

STUDY  '1:    WHAT  IS  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SCORES  ON  THE  STANDFORD-BINET, 
AND  THE  -PERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  THAT  HANDICAPPED  SUBJECTS  PLAY  . 
COOPERATIVELY  WITH  NORMAL  PEERS  IN  PRESCHOOL  FREEPLAY  TIME? 
(Pis:    Foster,  Peterson,  and  Grant) 

Purpose.    This  stQdy  e'xamines  the  relationships  between  .Intel  1  igeiice  and  ^ 
play  behavior  of  both  normal  and  handicapped  children  within  a  preschool 
setting..  It  has  the' following  specific  aims: 

>  '    .  ■«■ 

'  1.    Determine -the  IQ  and  Mental  Age  of  children  within  the  study  on 
-  cooperative,  play  (see  Dr.  Peterson,  Ecological  Guides  to 
Intervention) .  •    •  •  ,  . 

2\    Determine  the  relationships  between  these  sets  of  variables: 
a.    IQ  and  Cooperative  Play;  MA  and  Cooperative  Play 
■    b.    lO  and  Par^il lel'Play;  MA  and  Parallel  Play 

c.    IQ  and  No'Play;  MA  and  No. Play  '  ,  _ 

for  normal  and 'handicapped  chi Idren  separately,  and  the|i  combined.' 

3.    Determine  if  these  relationships  are  affected  by  §ex  of  the 
subjects.  .         ■   /     v>  '  "  '  ^ 

..  Subjects.    Twenty  subjects  have  data  on  both  intellectual  functfbni ng,  and 
their-play  behavior  in  Dr.  Peterson's  Integrated  preschool.    Of  these  20 
subjects,  6  were  normal  and  14  handicapped.    There  Were  13  males  and  7 
females.    Dr.  Reterson  also  had  16  subjects  (8  normal,  8  handicapped; 
6  males.  Iff  females)  for  whpm  no  psychometric  data  are-available.  The 
mean  IQ  for.  those  subjects  was.  80.2,  and  the  mean  Ment?il  Age  was  4  years  , 

'  8  months..  ■  * 
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Settings.    The  setting  for  obtaining  th6  observationaT  data  on  play  behav- 
ior are  described  in  detail  under  Or:  Peterson's  research.  Briefly, 
subjects  Were  observed  in  a  preschool  setting.    Seve^i  different  areas 
within  the  roQiDS  were  defined. ^as  being  appropriate  for  free  play  activities: 
Tablework,  Art,  Physical  Educa^tion,  Kitchen,  Manipulative  Play,  tree  Choice 
and  Miscellaneous.  ^ 

Standardized  testing  was  done  in  individual  ro.oms  adjacent  tfl  the  preschool. 
They  were  sound-ijfisulated  and  appropriate  for  .testing,  therapy  or  ^training  • 
of  young  children.  'Each  room  had  child-size  furniture.   A  few  (approxi- 
mately 10%)  were  given  in  the  child's  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.   The  Stanford-Binet  Inte\1igence  Scale  was- 
administered  by. three  adyanced  graduate  students  in  Clinical  Psychology. 
The  tests  were  adminis,tered  and  scored  aiccording  ,to  standardized  proce- 
dures.   A  more  detail e'd  description  is  ^iven  under  Study  4  of  this 
saction. 

Observation  of  social  behavior  was  conducted  in  the  classroom  according 
to  a  well-defiftid  protocol  described  in  detail  under  Dr.  Peterson's 
research.    The  observation  code  was  developed  to  anajyz6  social  behavior 
of  children  in  classroom  settings.    It  used  30-seconcl  time  intervals  a*nd 

included  these  observational  variables: 

I.  »  ' 

Play  area:  ,  location  in ^ the  classroom 

Available  playmates:    an  indication  if  the  children  available  during 
an  interval  are 'handicapped:,  non-handicapped,  or  a  .combination 
'    Type  of  interaction:    the  type  of  play  that  a  child  was  engage^d'in 
.    ,  Playmate  selection?   the  type  of  peer(s)  with  wh'om  the  observed y 
subject  came  into  contact'when  engSgipg  In  nonisolate  play 

A  complete  description  of  this  code  can  be  found  in  the  Peterson  Preschool 
Observational  System  for  Social  Interaction  (1978). 

Results.  -^Table  15  presents  the  Pearson  product  moment  correlation^  betweex 
the  play  behavior  of  preSchpo.l  children  and  their  Mental  Ages  and  IQ 
scores  on  the  Stanford-Binet,    Total  interaction  (i.e-,  any  parallel  play 
or  cooperative  H^l^)  was •  significantly  reVated  to  IQ  score  (r  =  .506; 

=  2.488,  p<-05).    This  wa^  the  only  measure  that  correlated  with  IQ. 
However.,  most  interaction  measures  were  significantly  correlated  with 
Mental  -Age.  Jhi's  includes  positive  correlations  withx^otal  cooperative 
play;'  interaaiti ons  (cooperative  and  parallel  playj  with  normali*  children; 
•all  interactions  with  handicapped  children;  interactidns  with  both  handi- 
capped and  aomicil  children;  cooperation  when  only  nqrmal  children  were 
present;  cooperation  when  only  handicapped  children'were  present;  / 
cooperation  v^en^ both  normal  and  handicapped  children  were  ijresenu; 
and  total  interact^ion .   Mental  Age  was  inversely  related  to  Solitary*.  - 
Play.         ^  -  r  '  .        *      .  ' 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  this  ^roup  are  given  in  Table  16. 
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*    Table   15  . 
'Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlations  Between 
Intelligence  Measures  and  Measures  of  Play 
Behavior  in  an  Integrated  Preschool  (Or.  Peterson) 


No  Play^ 

Cooperative  Play 

•   Solitary  Play 

All  interactions 
(•nonfial  children) 

'   All  interactions 
'(handicapped  children) 

All*  interactions   ,  - 
(combination) 

Cooperation 
(normal  children) 

'  Cooperation 
(handicapp'ed  children) 

Cooperation 
(combination) 

Total  Interactions 


.403  • 
.357' 
.134  ■ 
.269 

.155 

.376 

.430 

.00? 

.412 

.506* 


MA 
-,014 

.  7,04** 
-.452* 
.  '.514* 

-.370  - 

.555*. 

.553* 

,447* 


9 


,645 


.476" 


** 


*p  <  .05 

'**p  <  .odV 
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-    Table  16 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for 

I 

Measures  of  Intelligence  and  play  Behavior 


\ 

J 


MA  ■ 

No  play 

Cooperative  play 

^Soli'tary  play 

All  interactions 
(normal  children) 

All  interaction^ 
(handicapped  children) 

•Aljl  interactions 
(combination) 

Cooperation 
(normal  children) 
» 

Cooperation 
(handicapped  children) 

Cooperation 
(combination) 

Total  Interactions 


Mean 
80.2 

48.65  mos. 
14.98% 
2.26% 
41.61% 
17.22% 


St4ndard 
DevvStipn 


27.81 
14.22 
8.26 
2.65 
8.37 
7.56- 


/ 
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Findings  '  \     ,  '  ^  ' 

r    '1.    The  Mentals  Agd[  was  significantly  related  to  most  measures  of 
interaction  whrle  IQ  was  related  to  very  few.  *        ^  * 

f!   There  was, essentially  a  zerp  correlation  between  Mental  Age  and 
the  proportion  of  time  the  children  spent  in  No  Play.    The  rela- 
tionship between  No  Play  and  IQ  is  just  short  of  b.eing  significant. 
However,  if  a  partial  correlation  is  obtained' between  these  two' 
variables,  controlling  for  Mental  Age,  then  there  is  a  significant 
inverse  relationship  between  No  Play  and  IQ  (r  =  -.462-,  p<'.05). 
This  incjicates  that  as  IQ  increases  the  amount  of  time  engaged 
i'n  No  Play  decreases,  if  the  effect  of  Mental  Age  is  parti  ailed 
out.  -  The  variab^le  of  Mental  Age  depresses  the  correlation 
'  between  IQ  and  No  Play. 

3.    There  was  essentially  a 'zero  .correlation  between  IQ  and  coopera- 
tion given  only  handicapped  children.    In  other  words,  IQ  did 
'  not  affect  cooperation  when  only  handicapped  children  were  presfenif. 
However,  the  relationship  between  cooperation  given  only  handi-'  / 
capped  children  and  Mental  Age  was  significant. 

Future- Research 

*1.    Analysis  of  these  same  correld>tions  for  each  play  area  to  see  i1^,, 
'the  same  relationships  are  found  in  are3i.s  emphasizing  academic 
skills  (e.g\,  table  work)  as  compare*  to  motor  skills  (e,g,,  , 
physical  education).    This  analysis  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  the /all  of  1982.  ^  .  ^         ^  ' 

.  STUDY  2:  WHAT  IS  TH^'RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INFANTS'  SCORES  ON  BRAZELTON' 
(NBAS-K)  ITEMS  AND  THEIR  BEING  IDENTIFIED  AS  HANDICAPPED  AT  . 
THE  AGE  OF  THREE  (OR  FOUR,-  OR  FIVE)?    (Pl:    Foster^with  Horowitz) 

Purpose^    For  several  years.  Dr.  Horowitz  and  her  colleagues  have  coUected 
neonatal  data  on  a  large  number. of  infants  in  the  Lawrence/ICansas  Cit^ 
area*    Many  of  these  children  have  participated^ as  subjects  in  other' 
Institute  studies,  including  those  on  mothers  and  their  language-l^aVaing 
children  and  interactions  between  families  arfd  their  children." 

The  inclusion  of  children  irt^ multiple  studies  over  extended  periods 
has  allowed  analysis  of  How  variables  measured  early  in  the  child'^s  life 
are  systematically  related  to  later  standardized  measures  of  chrildren^s 
competence.    The  IRP  data^ base  allows  comparison  of  neonatal  data, 
specifically  the  Kansas  version  of  the  Brazelton  (NBAS--k)  with  .the  Bayley 


r  / 

Dr.  Horowitz  was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  this  report- 'and  has 
not  seen  this  analys.is.    She  kindly  allowed  mfe  to  assess  her  data, 
<tbut  any  misinterpretations  or  'errors  are  "solely  the  responsibility 
•  of  Investi.gatbr  Foster.       ^  '  - 


■Scales  of  Development  and  the  Stanford-Binet  Intel ligeflce  Test.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  research  his  been  to  determine  the  relationship  among -these 
measures. 

Subjects.    Seventy-one  subjects  have  ;lata  on  the  NBAS  or  the  Kansas  / 
adaptation,  the  NBAS-K,  and'  at  least  dne- other  project  within  the  IRP  • 
data  base.    Table' 17 indicates  the  number  of  subjects  shared  with  each 
project.    This  includes  36  males  and  35  females,  ranging  in  chronolo"gi- 
cal  ageias  of  December,  1981)  from  2  years  7  months  to  10  years  8  months. 
Chronolo'gical  age  at  -the  time  of  the  data  col  lecti  on.  may  have  been 
several  years  younger. 

These  71  subjects  have  a  variety  of  measures  available  regarding 
their  birth  and  delivery.    The  Apgar  "scores  at  1  minute  after  birth 
ranged  from  3.  to  10,  and  at  5  minutes  from  7  to  45.    Table  18shows  the. 
distribution  of  Apgar  scores.     Of  the  44  infants  whose  type  of  de-  f  ^ 
livery  was  indicated,  17  (38.6%)  were  .delivered  with  the  use  of  forceps. 
The  mean  length  of  labor. was  9.3  hours  with  a  range-from  3  hours  to. 28 
hours.    (Thereswere  data  for  33  or  46.5%  ori  length  of  labor.)  The 
average  age  of  the  mother  at  delivery  was  25.8  years  (range  16  to  35 
years;  40  .respondents) .    Father's  age  was  an  average  of  26.1  years 
(range  19  to  38  years;  34  respondents). 

Data  Collection.    Standardized^ procedures  were  used  for  all  assessments.' 
The-  NBAS-^  was  administered  in.  the  hospital  by  trained  graduate  stu- 
dents, within  a  few  daysvof  birth  of  the  .subject  infants.    (The  NBAS 
evaluates  the  bea^  performance  of  the  infant  on  a  number  of  different 
behaviors.)    The  ^BAS-K  obtains  this,  same  information  but  alscyevalu- 
ates  the  modal  (or  typical)  behavior  of  the  newborn  infant  as  (shown 
on  the  data  sheet.  Figure  76..  A  difference  score  between  the  infants' 
■  best  and  modal  behavior  on  12  critical  items  is  used  to  determiire  a  ' 
suimiary  difference  score  for  each  child,    ATI  three  of  these  NBAS-K 
measures  -{modal ,  best,  and  difference)  have  been  correlated  with 
scores  on  1 ater' psychometric  evaluations, .         <  ' 

Assessments  using  ,the  Stanford-Binel;  Intelligence  Scale,  and  the 
Bayley  Scales  of  Infant*  Development  were  administered  by  three  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  in  Clinical  Psychology.    The  Bayley  Scales 
were  also  administered  by  a  trained  doctoral  candidate  in  Special  Ed- 
ucation,   The  choice  of  scales  was  determined  by  consideration  of  the 
child's  age  and  developmental  maturity.  -Children  with  no  serious 
•disabilities  and  apparently  average  development  were  given'  the  test 
most  appropriate  for  "their  age  (i  .e. , 'Bayley  for  0-2^$  y^ar.s  and 
Stanford-Binet  from  2h  years  onward).  .  . 

Numerous  other  children,  however,  required,  ad'di tional  consideration. 
These  children  had  dtsabilities  severe  enough  to  preclude  accurate  assess- 
ment based  on  the  standardized  test  and  norms  corresponding  to  their 
age.    For  example,  lCf-15%  of  the  chi  Idren.  tested  in  this  sample  were 
too  old  for  the  Bayley  and,  yet,  were  unable  to  establish  a  basal  level 
of  the  Stan ford-Bi nef.    If  a  child  is  older  than  l\  years  and  does  not 
establish  a  basal  level  by  passing  all  the  items  at  any  one  .age  on  the 
Stanford-Binet,  one  cannot  determine  an  IQ  score.    These  children  thus/ 
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Investigator 
Foster 
.Foster  ' 
Foster 

'  Foster/Embry 

Etzel /Stella 

ftzel/ 
Aangeenbrug 

Peterson 

Rogers -Warren 

Cooper 

Embry'  ^ 
Embry 


\     Table  17 
fRP  Project 
Stanford-Binet  ■ 
Bay ley  '  * 
Wsual  Acuil;y     /  ' 
Ch-i Id. History  -  . 
i-earning  Assessment 
Learning  Assessment 

SociaK  Behavior 
Language 
SociaJ  Behavior 
Community  Interaclalon 
Observation  , 


Number  of  Subjects 
44 
28 
11 
45 


r 


11 

7 

26 
2 

12 
15. 
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Table  18 


Apga:r  scores  at  1  and  5  minutes  for' subjects  with  data  on  the 
•^Brazelton  and  at  least  one  other  DBMS  project. 


1  mijiute  ' 

5  minutes 

Score 

N 

% 

10 

 T" 

3 

4.2. 

45 

63.4  * 

9 

3? 

,49.3 

— ^  ■ 

11.3 

8 

15 

21 .1 

2 

7  • 

2 

2.8 

3 

/I     O  ' 

4.2 

6  • 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

5 

1 

1  A 

n 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

'  4.2 

0 

0 

> 

2 

0 

• 

0' 

'0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Not  reported' 

12 

16..  9 

.13 

18.3 
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Infant's  Name 


Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessment  Scale 
KU  Infant  Lab  Experimental  Form  No. 

.   yPate^  


^1.    Response  decrement -to  light  (1 ,Z,3) 

'2.    Response  decrement  to  rattle  (1,2,3) 

3.    Response  decrerpent  to  bell  (1,2,3) 

- 

4.    Response  detjrement  to  pinprick  (l,2,3l 

f 

^  ' 

*5>  Ori^ntationMnanimate  visual  (4) 

/ 

*6/  Orientation  inanimate  auditory  (4,5) 

• 

'  \  .  ■ 

^7.  'Orientation  animate  visual  (4) 

*8.    Orientation  animate  auaitory  (4,5): 

*9.  •  Orientation  animate  visual  &  auditory 

f  I — 

10.    Alertness  (4) 

- 

11.    General  tonus  (4,5) 

■12.    Motof  maturiti(  (4,5) 

13.    Pull-to-sit  (3,4,5) 

14.    Caddliness  (4,5)  ' 

'15.    Defensive  movement  (3,4,5)  ^ 

'16.    Consolability  (6  to  5,4,3,2) 

17-i    Peak  of  excitement  (6) 

18'.    Rapidity  of  buildup  (from  1,2  to  6) 

19.    Irritability  (3,4,5) 

20.  'Activity  (alen  states) 

21.    Tr^ulousness  (all  states)^ 

22.   .Startle  (3,4,5,6) 

23.    Lab'ility  of  skin  color  (1  to  5  &  6)  , 

24.    Lability  of  state  (aH  states)  ■ 

35.    Self-quieting  activity  (from  5  &  6  to  4-1) 

 T" 

26.    Hand-mouth  facility  (all  states)' 

27.    Smiles  (all  states) 

"28.    Inanimate  visual  &  auditory  (4)  ^ 

29.    Qualitj^f  infant's  responsiveness 

30.  ^Examinter  persistence 

31.    General  irritability 

 ^ 

32.yRe1nforcement  value- of  infant  .behavi or 

*Score  characteristic  &  best  behavior 

Figure  76 
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required  testing,  on  the  Bayley.    However,  since  the  norms  of  the  Bayley 
only,e*xtend  to  Zh  years  i-t  is  impossible  to  obtain,  p'redise "estimate's  •. 
of  a  child's  develo'pmental  index  bey||d  this  age.   Naglt^ri  (1981) 
provides'  a  description  of  ' how  extrap^ted  indices  ^can  be  obtained  for 
low  raV/  scores,  but  warns  that  they  are  not  empirically  based. 

From  the  standpoint  of  developiing  an 'accurate  data  base  this 
circumstance  obviously  presents  certain  difficulties,.  Since  neither  a 
developmental  index  aor  IQ  score  can  be  determined  in  these  cases,  a^ 
notation  was  recordedn^n  th^'data  files  to  indicate  the  deviation  from 
normal  tes^ting' procedures  and  result  determination,    SimiUr  conside/a-^  * 
tlons  were *af forded  to  other  children  with  disabilities  such  as  blind- 
ness, deafness,  and  cerebral  palsey-.    In  general,  whenever  a  child'.s 
score,  or  lack  thereof, 'was  affected  by  a  disability  this  notation  was. 
made  in  the  file. 

Results  and  -Discussion.    NBA$-K  data,  including  best,  modal,  and  • 
difference  scorefwere  available  for  26  subjects  (13  males  and  13  • 
females).    The  means  and  standard  deviations  for, each  of  these  scores 
i  s  gi  ven  bel ow:  *  r  •     •  • 

Best         Modal         Difference  - 

Mea'n  -46.4       .  36.73-  9.69 

•     Standard  deviation    7.96-         ?.T4  -  '4.10 

Of  these  26  "subjects,  16  also  had  Stanford-Binets  an^  18  had  Bayl6ys. 
Nine  subjects  had  the  NBAS-K,  the bayley  and  the  Stanford  Binet.  ' 
■  \ .  .  .  •  ■ 

Correlations  between  each  of  the  NBAS-K  scores  were  obtained  with 
the  Bayley  MDI  and  PDI  and  tj^e  S'tanford-Biriet  IQ.   Table  19  presents  the 
values  obtained  foy'ecfch  set  of  subjects  for  whom  data  was  available  on 
the  two  scales  being  compared. 

The  NBAS-K  difference  score  had  a  significant  inverse  correlation 
with  the  Stanford-Binet  IQ.    That  «K,  the  degree  to  which  th^  best  and 
the  modal  scores"  were  the  same  (low  difference)  predicts  higher  IQ 
scores.    The  Bayley  Mental  Index  was  also  significantly^,  positively 
correlated  with  IQ,  but  the  ?ayl6y  and  the  NBAS-K  were  .not  correlated. 
Both  of  the  significant  correlations  accounted».for  a  small  paH?  of 
the  variance  (about  16  to  30%).    Since  there  is  little  correlation  be-'  v- 
tween  the  NBAS-K  and  the  Bayley,  it  is  possible  that  the  two  tests 
given  during,  early  childhood  may  be  predictive  of  intellectuaT  func- 
tioning of -preschool  childr^en.  ,  \  / 

The  -small  number  of  subjects  in  this  study  permits  neither  a  factor 
analysis  nor  a  discriminant  analysis.    Hoy/ever,  these^results  indicate  . 
that  a  more  systematic,  larger^-scale  analysis  may  be  fruitful.  Also, 
with 'a  larger  numbef  of  subjects-ij  would  be  useful  to  determine  how 
NBAS-K  items  are  related  to  later  intellectual  development,  while  • 
covarying  maternal  intelligence  and  age. 
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^  Table  19 

Correlations  between  standardized  assessnfelt  procedures 
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NBAS-K  and  Bayley  Scales' N=18 

-■  ^ 

PDI 

'  Mean 

'Best 

.253 

.002 

46.94 

NBAS-K  Modal 

.288 

.026 

37.78 

Difference 
• 

-;i82 

.053 

.9.17- 

- 

Mean 

119.44  106 

.33 

NBAS-K  and  Stanford-Binet  IQ  N=l'6 

Mean 

Best 

.00,04 

46.63 

NBAS-K'  Modal 

.  .1648 

36.69  • 

* 

Difference 

-.414* 

9.94 

^  Mean 

100.81 

Bayley  and  Stanford- 

■Binet  IQ  N=19 

/ 
< 

Mean 

.543* 

113.32 

BAYLEY  PDI 

■  .264' 

99.84 

Mean 

•  # 

100.72 

05,  one-tail 

• 

V 

4 

r 

r 

J 

»  • 
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Findings 

1. 


2. 


3. 


A- significant  congelation  was  foCind  between  the  difference 
score  on  the  NBAS-K  and  the  IQ  on  the  Stanfo,rd-Bineti^  •     •  /. 

A  significant  correlation  was  found  between  thie'B'ayley  Mental 
Index  CMDI)  and  the  Stanford-Binet  LQ  score. 

There  was  al^nost  no  correlation  between -the. MDI  and  the  NBAS-K 
scores.    This  fact  may  indicate  that  the  NBAS-K  difference 
score  ,and,/the  MDI  together  may  be  predictive  of      scores  in  , 
preschoolers.  :iv 


Future  Research 


1.  Replicate,  with  larger^-^i^mbers . 

2.  Examine  the  relationship'; between  items  on  the' NBAS-K  and 
later  Kf  through  discriminant  analysis.  ■ 

%  '  ' 

•3.    Determine  if  thie  correlations  were  affected  by  sex  or 
gestational  age  of  the  irtf^nt. 


/ 


/ 
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■'iNTEGgATIVE  RESEARCH  •RARAtCTERS.    "  •  ' 

QUESTION  B:    WHAT  ARE  tHE  PERSONAL. AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS.  OF 
.      CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  f AMILlES  WHO  ApE  USED  AS  SUBJECTS  m 
INST ITUtE^ RESEARCH?    (Investigator:-  Foster)  ' 

Institute- investigators  have  emphasised  behavioral  observations  for 
assessing  and  intervening  with  children  at  risk.    Nevertheless,  tradi- 
tional «  descriptive,  information  on  these^  subjects'^ and  their  , families  i-s" 
useful  for  describing  them' to  others,  and  for  analyzing  reHtionships 
'between  these  variables ^and  the  behavioral  ones,  investigated  by  the 
Institute.   Therefare,-  this  line  of  research  has  been  taken  by  the 
Institute.  '  . 

STUDY  4:    HOW  DO  CHILDREN  SERVING  AS  SUBJECTS  IN  INSTITUTE  RESEARCH 
^     SCORE  m  TRAUITIONAL  PSYCHOMETRIC  TESTS  (Bayley  Scales  of 
Infant  Development,  Stanford-Binet)?   HOW  DO  THESE  SCORES 

CHANGE  OVERTIME?  .(RI:    Foster',  Gi?ant)  '      .        '     ^  ' 

^  > 

Purpose.    Although  the  emphasis  of  th6  Institute  has'*been  behavioral 
assessment,  there  was  a  need  for  an  auxiliary  program  of  traditional  or 
psychometric  assessment  to  accompany  the  behavioral^ assessment  and 
intervention  strategiesWeveloped  by  the  Inst- 


The  purpose  of  this  study 

1)  describe  the,  reseafSB^^^atTon  in  standardized  terms  that  would 
^  be  informative  to  individuals  interested  in 'this  research; 

2)  examine  changes  in  results  of  psychoitietric  assessment  over  jtime; 
and/  .  \< 

3)  ermine  the  relationship  between  results  on  the  Stanford-Binet 

'  jjnd  the  Bayley  S.cales..,    ,       \  '  ^  . 

Subjects^   One  hundred  fifty  subjects  were  given  Stanford-Binet  tests 
and  79  were  given 'thff  Bayley  Scales  of  Infant  Development  (BSID).  The 
numb.er  of  these  subjects  who  had  data-  within  each  of  the  other  projects 

.within  the  IRP  data  base  are  given  in  Table  20.  Subjects  were  selected 
for  testing,  either  by  referral  by  other  Insti,tute  investigators  or  be- 

, cause  they  were  students  in  one .of  the  preschool  programs  associated 
with  the  Institute.    In  all  cases  parental  permission  was  obtained  prior 
to  each  test  administration. 

Settings.    Standardized 'testing  wa*s  done  in  individual  rooms  adjacent  to 
the  preschool  or  in  £he  child's  home'.    The  individual  rooms  were  sound- 
i-nsulated  ^nd  appropriate  .fqr  testing,  therapy,  or  training  of  young 
children.  -Each  room  had  child-size  furniture.    Testing  done  in  the 
home- was " done  in"  an  area  relatively  free  from  distraction.,    For  the 
Bayley  Scales  the  mother"or  teacher  was  frequently  present,  especially 
for  younger  children. 

Approximately  80%  of 'the  Bayley  administrations  were  given  at  the 
child's  home.    The- remainder  af_ihese  administrations  were  done  at  the  • 
University  of  Kansas  Mediccil  Center,  Swinney  School  in  Kans?is  City,  and' 

•    ■     M      .  ^  - 
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Table'  20 


Number  of  Subjects  with  Standardized  Assessment  Data  and  Data  in  other" ECI  Pro.iectsj 
♦Number  of  Subjects  with  .  ' 

Stanford-   Visual    Child      Brazelton  Social:  Social:     Learning      Learning  Mother/ 
Binet         Acuity   History               •    Cooper  Peterson.  Assessment   Assessment:  Chrld 
^                                                                         Etzel  &       Etzel  &  Language 
^  .  .  Stella  Aanqeenbrug 


Community 
Interactions 


Number  of 
Subjects  with 
•BSID  Data  "  - 


19 


0 


43 


28 


34 


11 


to 
en 


Nbniber  of 
Subjects  with 
Stanford-Binet 
Data 


22 


"127 


46 


20 


22 


■  48.^ 


27 


25 


4 


B93 


;J 

Haw,orth  Hall  at  the  Unikersity  of -Kansas.    The  vast  majority  of 
.StanfordTBinet  assessments  were  performed  in  and  around  various 
preschool  classrooms  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Approximately 
10%  of  these  administrations  occurred  at  the  child's  home. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Assessments  using  the  Stanford-Binet 
-4wt^U i genpe  Scale  and  the  Bayley  Scales  of  Infant  Development  were 
administered  by  three  advanced  graduate  students  in  Clinical  Psychol  - 
"     The  Bayley  Scales  were  also,  administered  by  a  trained  doctoral 
idate  in  Special  Education-    The. choice  of  scales  was  determined 
onsideration  of  the  child*s  age  and  developmental  maturity/ 
v,M..dren  with  no  serious  disabilities  and  apparently  average  develop- 
ment were  given  the  test  most  appropriate  for  their  age- (i.e.,  Bayley 
for  Q'ZH  years  and  Stanford-Binet  from  2%  years  onward). 

."' Numerous  other  children,  however^,  required  additional  consideration. 
These  children  had  disabilities  severe  enough  to  preclude  accurate 
assessment  based  on  the  standardized  test  and  norms  corresponding  to 
their  age.    For  example,  10-.15%  of  the  (;hildren  tefted  in  this  sample 
were  too  old  for  the  Bayley  and»  yet,  were  unable  to  establish  a 
basal  level  of  the  Stanford-Binet.    If  a  child  is  older  thah  2h  years 
and  does  not  establish  a  basal  level  by  passing  all  the  items  at  any 
one  age  on  the  Stanford-Binet,  one  cannot  detemine  an.IQ  scgre.  These 
children  thus  required  testing  on  the  Bayley.'    However,  since  the  norms 
of  the  Bayley  ohly  extend  to  2J5  years  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  pre- 
cise  estimates  pf  a  child's  developmental  index  beyond  this  ageLA  Waglien 
(1981)  provides  a  description  of  how  extrapolated  indices  can  Wob^ 
tained  for  low  raw"  scores,  but  warns  that  they  are  not  empirically 
■based.  ^ 


From  the  standpoint  of  ,devel  oping  an  accuratT^ta  base  this  cir;. 
"cumstance  obviousTy^presents  certain 'difficuTtTes.    Since  neither^a 
developmental  index  nor  IQ  score  can  be  determined  in  these  cases, 
a  notation  was  .recorded  in  the  data  files  to  indicate  the  deviation 
f.rom  nonnal  testing  procedures  and  result  detemi nation.    Similar  con- 
siderations were  afforded  to  other  children  with  disabilities  such  as 
blindness,  deafness,  and  cerebral  palsey.    In  general,  whenever  a 
■ctfild-'s  score,  or -lack  thereof,  was  affected,  by  a  disabi  litythis 
notation  was  made  in  the  file. 


r 


Results. 

A.    Comparison  .across  .projects 

1.    Bavlev' Scales  of  Infant  Development.    Eighty-one  subjects  ob- 

-  -  ralMrYFw~rc6fes'l)¥"W'fire-n 

these  subjects  were  of  the  appropriate  age  ^or  deriving 
developmental  indices  (MDI).,  The  average  r\vi  score  was  115 
and  the  average  MDI  was  111.     Only  data  for  the  first  test 
administration  are  presented.  ■  . 


^  The  BSID  scales  have  i  mean  of  100  and  a  standard  deviation  of  16, 
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Since  raw  scores  nee^  to  be  interpreted  within  the. context  of 
age,  they  .cfre  not  presented  in  Table  21.  Because  appropriate 
indices  wepe^^not  available, -the  following  subjects  were  not 
included  in  this  analysis:,  subjects  older  than  30  months, 
subjects  who  fell  below. 50'  on  the  mental,  or  motor  index,  and/or 

•  subjects  whos.e  sensory  impairment  affected  test  results.  There- 
fore, Table  21  is  biased  in  favor  of  normal  subjects  within  the 
'data.  base. 

•   On  ttoB?  rplpr  scale,  48  subjects  had  raw  niotor  scores  for  a 
mean'^f  50",  and  a  Physical  Development  Index  (PD?)  could^be 
derived  for  4.3  of  these  subjects.  -The  mean  PDI  was^  102.  . 
Table  21  sunma'rizes  this  information  and  presents  correspond- 
ing data'for  each  project  with  10-  or  more  subjects" for  whom 
'  BSID  scores  are' available.* 
~  '  ,  /> 

The  mean  MDI  was  generally  higher  than  the  norm  mean,  and 
the  mean  PDI  was  very  close  to  norm  mean.    However,  as  the 
mean  MDI  increased,  the  mean  PDI  increased  also.    Scores  of 
most  project  subjects  were  equivalent  to  the  entire  DBMS,  ex- 
.  cept  for  those  in  Dr.  Embry's  project  which  were  lower  on 
both  the  mental  and  the  motor  scales. 

2.    Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale.    Table  22 summari?es_  the  data 
for  the  first  administration  of  the  Stanford-Bin.et  for  all 

•  subjects  within  the  data  base.    For  the  150  subjects,  the  mean 
Chronological  Age  (CA)  wiis  4  years  5  months,  the  mean  Mental 
Age  (MA)  was  4  years  10  months,  and,  the  mean  IQ  was  102. 

Subj^ects.-.for  whom  a  basal  level  could  not  be  obtained  do  not 

^__l.Jiav.e. jds.^OF  MA.s thus  eliminating  the  most  severely  handi-  

capped  from  analysis. 

The  mean  IQ  for  each  project  was. fairly  close  to  the  mean  IQ 
for  the  entire  data  base.    Exceptions  were  for  the  Visual  Acuity 
Project  and  the  Social  Interaction  Project  of  Or.  Peterson.  In- 
dividuals who  also  had  data  on  the  Bayley  ^les  tended  to  be  ^ 
younger,  and  have  correspondingly  lower  mental  ages.    Dr.  Embry  s 
subjects  tended  to  be  somewhat  younger  also. 

Ghanges  in  test  scores  over  time. 

U    B'ayley  Scales  of  Infant  Development.    The  -Bayley  Scales  of  Infant 
Development  were  given  2  or  more  times  to  17  subjects.  Hpwever, 

_  AllJaut  QM  3.f  ihese  .h.ad_  raw.  scores  too  low  orwere  too  old  to  

allow  the  derivation  of  an  index.    A  comparison  of -raw  scBfes 
does  indicate  that  this  group  of  severely-to-profoundly  handi- 
, capped  persons  acquired  skills  over  time.    The  mean  mental  raw  / 
score. in  the  first  test  was  78.12,  and  the  mean  on  th^  second 

'     test  was '85.56.    This  score  represents  a  very  sma,l  1  "increase  in 
competence  over  a  mean  of  5.24  months  between  tests.    These  sub- 
jects gained  about  1  point  (on  raw  score)  per  month. 
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Table  21 

Mean  Mental' Development  Index  and  Physical  Development  Index  for  the 
Bayley  Scales  of  Infant  Development    '  - 

(Results  are  presented  for  all  subje'J:ts  with  indexed  scores  as 'well  as 
for  each  BCI  project  that  had  BSID  data  on  at  least  10  subjects,-  Since 
raw  scores  need  to  be  *interpret-ed  within  the  context^  of  age,  they 
are  not  presented.    Severely  delayed  individuals  are  not  included  in 
this  analysis  since  it  was  not  possible  tji  derive  an  index  for  their 
scores.)  /  ^     .  ' 

/    )      .        ^  Mean  • 

/N      '   Mean        N  PDI 


Subjects  with:* 
BSID 

BSID  and  Stanford-Binet  . 
BSID  and' dhild, History 
BSID  and  Brazelton  Data 
BSID  an|J  Mother/Child  Language 
BSID  and  Conmunity ^Interaction 


44 

in 

43 

10-2 

17 

113 

17 

103 

22 

111 

23 

N  ^101 

26 

116  • 

•27 

104 

25 

114 

2r 

'  lp5 

11 

103 

11 

97 

« 

  ♦ ' 

> 


33G 
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Table  22 

Mean,  chronological  ages  (CA),  mental  ages  (MA),  and  IQs  for  subjects 
within  the  data  base  and  within  each  project 


Subjects  with: 
Stanford-Binet 
BSID 

Visual  AMiity 

Chi  Id  Hi  story 

Brazelton      •    •  , 

Learning'  ^Assessment 
r  EtzeVSteHa 

Learning  Assessment^ 
Etzel/Aangeenbrug* 

Social  \  'Peterson 

 Lanfluage,^  

Community  Interaction: 

Parent  Code:  Embry 


Embry 


N 

-Mean,  Mean 
CA  MA 
(Months)  (Months) 

Mean 
IQ 

150- 

53 

58 

102 

19 

35 

39 

97 

.  22 

64 

61 

92 

127 

52 

59 

105 

46 

48 

■  .57 

104 

22 

57 

60 

100 

'■  48 

51 

61  ■ 

108  ■ 

-20 

58 

48 

80 

_.27 

_48  

48  

25 

43 

52  ' 

104 

31 

46 

54 

106 

1- 

>0- 

/ 
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2.  Stanford-Binet  Tests  of  Intelligence^  One-hundred  fifty  sub-, 
jects  were  given  the  Stanford-Binet  at  least  once;  61  of  these 
subjeGts  had  two  or  more  tests,  and  22  of  the  61  were  tested  a 
third  tjme  during  tt[e  4  years  of  data  collection.  The  results 
a?e  presented  in  Table  23.  ' 

Meat  IQs  for  the  first  and  second  tests  are  about  the  same,  wiih 
^bth  CA  and  MA  increasing  slightly.    On  the  third  test,'CA  and 

MA  are  substantially  higher,  and  the  IQ  has  decreased. 

••  • 

Table  24  shows  the  mean  CA,  MA  and  IQ  for  the  22  subjects  to  whom 
all  3S:ests  were  given.    These  subjects  had  consistently  lower 
IQs  than  the  entire  data  basfe,  indicating  that^ subqects  who 
had  the  Stanford-Binet  administered  3  times,  tended  to  be  the 
more  r|tarderf  individuals  in  the  data,' base.    The  correlation 
between>  firsj>  and  second  IQ  tests  was  .94  (p<.001)  and. be- 
tween first  and  third  was  .858  (p<  .001).         *  '  . 


A  t-test  for  matched  pairs  was  conducted  for  56  subjects  with 
2  Stanford-Binet  tests.    The  s^ond  test  was  significantly 
higher  than  the  first  test  (mean^di fference  =  3.2,  t  =  2.38, 
p    .05,'2-tailed) .    In  order  to  determine  if  this  increaSa  was 


^   correlation  was  run  between  the  length  of  fTifie  bfetween  test  1 
apdtest  2  and  the  change  in  scores.    This  correlation  was  not 
significant  (r  =  .018,^NS).  '  . 


„i — There-wejfe-  19-sub3ects  wi-th^c&res--on-bot^  the-  S£anford-6inet  

and  on  the  Developmental  Index^of  the  Bayley,    The  correlation 
between  these  sets  of  scores  was  r  =  .543,  t  =  2..66  (p  <.05) 
for  the  Binet  IQ  and  the  Mental  Index,  and  .r'=  .264,  NS  fojr  the. 
Binet  IQ  and  the  Motor  Index.  -  ^  " 

Item  Analysis  on  Bayley  Mental  Scale. 

Eighty-one  subjects  were  given  the  BSIU  at  least  once.  Of 
.  these,  55  were  less  than  30  months,  and  26  were  older  than 
30  months.    Table  25  provides  a  brief  summary  of  chronological 
age,  mental  age,  raw*  score,  and  MDI.    An  analysis  was  made  of 
the  proportion  of  each  group  that  got  credit  for  each  item 
from  61  to  163^on  the  Mental  Scale.    Items  that  were  consi-s-  ^ 

 Hiefi-tly^  TOre-d4^1;eu+t-aeposs  groups- (4r.^-.-i  -fewer'^'Subaects — 

made  correct  responses)  may  be  useful  items  to  e^:amine  for 
prediction  of  developmental  delays.    Several  items  (notably 
66,  85,  and  92)  were  consistently  mdr6  difficult  than  sur- 
rounding, items  ,  and  success  on  some  items  appeared  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  sex^of  the  subjects.  ^Resea'rch,  including  replica- 
tion with  another  sample,  is  contirluing  in  this  area. 


due  to  the  recency  between 


Relationship  Between  Stanford-Binet  Test  of  Intelligence  and  the 
Bayley  Scales  of  Infant  Development.  '  ^ 
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-Table  23 

Mean,  CA,  MA,  and  IQ  For  Subjects  Within  the  EC  I  Data  Base,  For  Subjects 
With  at  Least  1  Test,  at  Least  2  Tests,  and  at  Least  3  Tests 

Means 


6 


»N  CA 

(Months) 

(Months) 

IQ 

Test  1 

150  053 

05.8 

102 

Test  2 

61     059  ^ 

063 

101 

Test  3 

22  077 

072 

,  092 

■  \ 
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Table  24 

Mean,  CA,  MA,  and  IQ  for  the«22  Subjects  Who  Wer^ 
Administered  the  Stanford-Binet  Three  Times 

\  " 

Means  (N  =  22)'' 

:a  ma    -  • 

\  ,  r^Months)     ,  (Months)''  IQ 

Test  V  ^  58  53  87 

Test  2  66  63  .  95 

^TesfJ-  77  73  92 


.  Table  25 


Age^  Sex,  Mental  Age,  Raw  Score,  and  Mental  Development  Index  of  Subjects 
To  Whom  the  Bayley  Scales  Were  Administered 


N 

CA 

-a 

MA 

Mental 
Raw  Score 

Mental 
Index 

Females, 

<  30  months 

^^ 

17.25 

16.00 

116.38 

106.45 

Males^,  < 

30  months 

31 

16.81 

15.26 

111.84 

109.44 

Females, 

>  30  months 

15 

46.40- 

^9.20 

75.40 

Males,  > 

30  months 

n 

1 

42.82 

10.50 

90.89 

r 
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Findings 

  ly 

1.  TIfe  mean  IQ -for  the  150  subjects  with  Stanford-Binet  scores 
was  102  (  Mean  Chronologffeal  Age  =.53;  Mi?m,  Mental  Age  -  58'), 

2.  The  Mean  Mental  Deve^lqpmeht  Index  for  tbe  44  subjects  with 
Bayley  MDI  scores  was*  111;  the  Mean  Physical  Development^ Index  ' 
for  the  43  subjects  "with  PDI  s9ores  was.  102^. 

3.  Subjects  over  30  months  for  whom  a  basal  level  coifld  not  be 
establ'ished^on  the  Stanford-Binet  were  given  the  .Bayley' Scales 
of  Infant  Development,  even  though  MDIs  and  PDIs^could  not 

be  established.    There  were  26  subjects  for  whom  this  was 
^      true.    There  were  also  9  subjects  who  were  younger  than  30 

months  but  had  raw  scores  too  low  for  the*  norms  to  provide  an 
MDI  and  PDI.  '  •  ^ 

4.  The  Mental  Development  Index  was  typically  higher  than  the 
Physical  Development  Index.  This  was  true  across  projects 
within  the  data  base.  ■ 

5.  Correlations  between  repeated  tests  of  the  Stanford-Binet  were 
quite  high.  ^  ^  ^  , 

6^   The  Stanford-Binet,  the  second  test,  was  significantly  higher 
^     '       than  the  first  test.    The  length  of  time  between  tests  was 

 ~ -iTotrre->a:ted--ta-^:W^-tncreasev-  1^^         analysis  needs  to  be  . 

^    done  to  determine  if  increases  in  IQ  were  related  in  time  to 
^  intervention  strategies  of  other .investigators. 

*  7.  TReli>an  change  Tri  BayTey  raw 

individuals  was  very  small:  7.44  over  5  months,  and  scores  of 
5  of  the  17  subjects  decreased  during  that  -average  time. 

8.  The  correlation  between  the  Bayle/MDI  and  the  IQ  on  the-    •  * 
Binet  was  significant  but  accounted  for  a  small  proportion 

of  the  variance.    The' correlation  of  IQ  with  the  motor  scale 
was  insignificant. 

9.  Some  items  on  the  Bayley  Mental  Sca^^e  appear  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  surrounding  items  and  to  be  influenced  by  sex. 

Future  Research  '  ^ 

~  ""'1.  Determine  how  the  group  with  large  increases  in  IQ  differed  • 
from  others.  One  option  is  to  examine  the  effect  and  timing 
of  intervention  strategies  conducted  by  otherMnvestigators. 

2.  What  BSID  items  increased  or  decreased' in  the  severely 
handicapped  subjects?   Was  there  any  consistency? 

3.  '  Examine  which  subjects  differed  from  Bayley  to  Binet  on 

standardized  scores.    Were  some  items  more  predictive  than  - 


others? 
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4.  Examine  the  relationships  between  stanlltJrdiz^  tests  and,  \ 
performance  on  learning  tasks  developed  by* Dr.  Etz^l  and  her^ 
colleagues.    Preliminary  analyses  shows  that^lDftrformance  on 
the  tasks  by  Dr.  Etzel  and  Ms,  Aangeenbrug  was*significantly 
related  to  the  Stanford-Binet  IQ  (t  =  4,62  p<-001)  but  not 
to  Mental  Age  (+  =  KOI,  NS).^  ^  •  ; 

5.  Replicate  Bayley  item  analysis  with  another  group.  .Possibly 
establish  differential  weighingsfor  items  to  see  if  that 

'/   ^  improves  its  prediction  of  later  measures  of 'intelligence. 

6.  Correlate  Bayley  language  items  with  language  measures  /rom 
Dr.  Rogers-Warren^  *    *  -  , 


STUDY  5:    WHAT  ARE  THE  FAMILY  AND  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  * 
ECI  CHILDREN?  . 

(Pis:    Foster,  Embry  with  others) 

Purpose.    This  study  has  obtained  descriptive  information  on  character- 
istici  of  families  of  children  who  participated  ip  Institute  research. 
The  primary  use  of  this  information  is  to  provide  descriptive  data  on 
ECI  subjects,  but  it  has  also  been  statistically  related  to  other  vari- 
ables within  the  data  base. 

  Child  History  ' 

Subjects.    Child' history  forms 'were  obtained  on  221  subjects.    Of  these 
129  .were  male  and  92  were  female.    All  of  the  subjects  have  data^^in  at 
least  one  other -project.  .  Table  26  shows  the  number  of  subjects  who 
share  data  with  each  of  the  data  base  projects.  ' 

Procedures.    A  standard  questionnaire  (see  Figure  77)  was  given  to 

parents  of  children  who  weV-e  participating  as  subjects  in  other  ECI 

projects.'  This  included  subjects  from  all  of  the  pre^chools,  as  well 

as  th^ studies  >contern,ed  with  interactions  within  families  (I.e.,  also 
Rogers-Viarren  and  Embry). 

•  In  some  cases,  parents  could  fill  out  the  questionnaire  in  their 
own  homes,  and  return  them  at  .their  convenience.    The  informatjon  was 
for  ase  by  the  preschools  but,'  of  course,  inclusion  1n  the  data  base  , 
was  at  the  discretion  of  the  parents.    The  individual  filling  out  the. 
questionnaire  was  the  par^eljt  or  guardian. 

In  other  cases,  mainly  for  subjects  in  Dr.  Embry's  studies,  a 
research  assistant  completed  the  questionnaire  through  an  interview 
with  the  parent  or  guardian. 
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Table.  26 

Subjects  With  Child  History  Data 
and  Each  Additional  Data  Base  Project. 
(Subjects  may  have  data  in  more  than  one  other  projegt.) 


Investigator 

Project  , 

Number  of 
Subjects 

Foster 

Stanford  Binet 

123  ■ 

Foster 

Bay ley 

44 

Foster 

Visual  Acuity 

'  20  ' 

Stella/Etzel 

Learning  Assessment 

20 

Aangeenbrug/Etzel 

Learning  Assessment 

48 

Peterson 
Rogers-Warren 

Social  Behavior 
Language 
— — Social "  -       ^  >      -  ™- 

.  '  9 
35 

Geeper  ^  

Horowitz 

Brazelton 

46 

Embry  ^ 

Community-  Interaction 

40 

Embry- 

Family  Observation 

47 

< 

\ 

« 
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CHILD  HISTORY 


Please  >ead  and  sign  one  of  the  spate^s  below:  .  , 

I  have  r,a§dMthe-attac^^  letter  explaining  the  in'tended  use  of  the 
infomatioF'wITt^  I  have  furnished  on  this^form  and  consent  to  ^  - 
having  the  information  included  i^  the  |arly  Childhood  Institute's 
research  project.    I  under^stand  this  in^Drmation  will  be  coded  to 
insure  confidentiality,     ^  ^       |       -  ' 

Signed     -   ^D>^t%_____ 


1  prefer,  not  to  have  the  information  furnished  in  this  -form  included 
in^  the  Early  Chi Idhood'^Institute's, research  project. 


Signed 


Date 


3.    Child's  Name 


4.  '  Child's  Address 


5.    Child^s  Sex    J  M 


6.    Home  Phone  Number 


Child's  Birth'  Date 


month       day  year 


8,    Date  Child, first  entered  preschool 


month  •  /ear 


9.    Mother's  flame 


Phone  5t  at  work 


10.    Father's  Name 


Phone  if  at  work 


Figure  77 
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CHILD'S  BIRTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  INFORMATION 


ERIC 


11.    Child's  Date  of  Birt+i 


month       day  y^ar 


12. 


Is  this  child  adopted? 


yes  no 


Child's  age  when  adopted:   |      | . |  I 

years'  months 


Does  child  know  this? 


yes no 


How  did  the  child  find  out? 


13.  Birth  Weight 

14.  Type  of  Birth: 


lbs. 


02S.       (  )  Kilograms 


Normal 
Induced 


Forceps     |  J  Creech 

Cesarean  '  \      \  Pre-^  ' 
mature 


Low  Birth 
Weight 

Multiple 
(twins) 


15.   -Physical /medical  problems  your  child  had  at  birth  (e.^\ jaundice). 
(Please  specify.)  ^  


16. 


How  l,ong  did  your  child  stay  in  the  hospital  when  born? 
Length  of  stay:    .  '  


days  weeks 


Reason  ( 5-): 


356 


17.  '  Length  of  pregnancy: 


[ ,  ^  I  6  months 


6h  months 


7h  month s|, 
8  months-' 


9  months 


9^. months 


18. 


19, 


yes  no 


7 


yes  no 


7  months 


8h  months 


10  or  more 
months 


Were  there --any  unusual  factors  ^luring  the  pregnancy  or 
.birth  of  your  child?    (Please  specify.)  -  


Was  the  mother 'hospitalized  during  this  pregnancy  (before 
birth  of^ld)? 


^ 


Number  of  Hospitalizations, 


Total  Time  in  Hospital, 


days  weeks 
Reason(s): 


20.    Hov/  long  was  mother  hospitalized  at  child's  birth? 


days  '  weeks 


21."  h\v 


long  was  labor? 


22. 


,  J  X  ,  J  Did  the  mother  have  any  other  medical  problems  during 

yes    \  no     pregnancy  that  did  not  require  hospitalization?  (Please 
specify.)  


hours 

r 
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23. 


yes 


no 


Were  there  major  changes  in  the  home  during  'this  pregnartcy 
(e.g.,  divorce,  death  of  relative,  etcj?    (Please  specify,)^ 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


1 

yes 

no 

1  J  ■ 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

n 

yes 

* 

no 

Was  this  pregnancy  planned?  > 


Was  the  father  of  jthe  child  supportive  of  this  pregnancy? 


Were  th^e  mother parents  supportive  of  this  pregnancy? 


Were  the  father's  parents  supportive  of , this  pregnancy<? 


28.    How  would  you  describe  this  pregnancy?    Circle  the  number  between  the 
two  words  that  best  describes  the  pregnancy • 

Example:    difficulty   1  2  (3)  4 '  5    6    7  .  easy 

The  pregnancy  was: 

comforting  1    2  3 

dreaded  1    2  3 

calm  1    2  3 

difficult  1.   2  3 

joyful  1    2  3 

depressing  .12  3 

•                     lonely  12  3 

reassuring  1    2  3 

tense  1    2  3 

4  ' 

happy  1    2  3 


4  5  6  7  frightening 

4  5  6  7  Tlloked  forward  to 

4  5  6  7  anxious 

4  5  6  7  easy 

4  5  6  7  angry 

4  5  6  7  exciting 

4  5  6  7  supported 

4  5  6  7  frustrating 

4  5  6  7  relaxed 

4  .5  6  7  sad 
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"2a.    Child's  Developmental  Milestone^  Achieved  (From  your  memory . ) 


Motor 


BehavioV 

Sitting  Alone 
Crawling  bn^al  1  Fours 
Standing  Alone 
Walking  l(}or\e 


Age  in  years  - 
or  months 
when  developed. 

years  months 


Has  not  ^ 
developed 
this  behavior. 


Don't 
know. 

□ 


Language 


Behavior  ' 

Using  Words 
Making  Sentences 


Age  in  years 
or  months  at 
which  child 
first  began: 

years  months 


Has  not 
developed 
this  behavior. 


Don't 
know. 


Self- feeding 
with  Spoon 

Toiletingf 
Bladder  Control 

Bowel  Control 

Self-dressing 
J||except  for  shoes 
and  socks) 


Age  in  years 
or  months 
^when  developed, 

years  months 


'^^al  not 
developed 
this  behavior. 


Don't 
know. 


MEDICAL  INFORMATION 

30.    What  doctor  is  most  familiar  with  your  child? 
Doctors' s  address: 


■eric 
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31.    What  is  the  date  of  your  child's  last  visit  to  the  doctor: 


month  year 


32.    Reason  for  visit  (e.g.,  routine  check-up,  illness), 
(Please  specify.)   ^  


33.    Check  the  diseases  your  child  has  had.    Please  indicate  approximate 
date(s).  .  *  .  . 


Measles 


^1l^ps 


Rheumatic  fever 


i  Chicken  pox 


Whooping  cough 


Pneumonia 


Middle  Ear  Infections 
(Otitis  Media)   


Other^  (specify) 


34.    Were  there  any  complications  with  these  illnesses,  such  as  high  a 
persistent  fever,  convulsions,  persistent  muscle  weakness,  etc.? 
(Please  specify.)  -  - 


35. 


Has  your  child  ever  been  hospitalized? 


D^e 


yes  no 


Number  of  Hospitalizations 


days  weeks 
Reason(s) : 


J^Total  Time  in  Hospital 
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36. 


A    Has  your  child  had  any  other  serious  injuries  or  illnesses 


yes 


no      nop  involving  a  hospitalization? 
Plftsse  specify. 


37.  How  rnany^  colds  has  your  child  had  in  the  last  year? 

**  * 

38.  Does  your  child  have: 


yes       no . 


Allergies? 

To  foods?  (Please  specify.) 


To  animals?  (Please  specify.) 


To  medications?  (Please  specify,) 


39. 


40. 


41. 


:  1  11 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

Asthma? 


Hayfever? 

Dpes  your  child  breathe  with  mouth  open  mos-t  of  the  time? 

Have  tonsils  and/or  adenoids  been  removed?  , 
When? 


month  year 


Has  ydur  child  had  any  trouble  with  ears,  such  as 'earaches, 
infections,  running  ears? 


Hov/  many  times  in  the  last  year? 

•  I  ' 

( •f4'l ><:ontinued  next  page) 
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41.  (continued) 


yes  no 


Has  your  child's  hearing  beefi  bested? 
When? 


month  year 


By  whom? 


42. 


yes  no 


yes  no 


Was  there  evidence  of  hearing  loss? 

Degree  of  Hearing  Loss:    Milcl  •     •  |  I 

Moderate 
Severe 

Has  your  child's  vision  been  tested? 
When? 


month  year 
By  v/hom?  ^ 


yes  no 


Was  there  evidence  of  sight  loss? 

Degree  of  Visual  Loss:     Mild  |  | 

Moderate  j  | 

•  Severe  |  '  H 


Does  your  child  have  any  of  the  following  speech  or  language  problems? 


When  did  you  first  notice 
these  problems?'  (Please 
specify  age  in  months.) 


Doesn*t  talk 

Doesn]t  understand  simple  instructions 

Uses  only  a  few  words 

Doesn't^  use  sentences 

Has  difficulty  .pronouncing  words 

Other 

(Please  specify.)   


□ 


yes 


yes 

no 

1 

1 

yes 

no 

no 


Do  you  believe  your  child^  speech  or  language  has  improved 
in  the  last  six  months?  ( 

Has  your  child's  speech  been  tested?  ^  J 

When? 


mgnth  year 
By  whom?  " 
Where? 


Has  your  child  received  any  speech  therapy?- 
When? 


month  year 
By  whom?   
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45. 


yes 


I      I  Has  the  child  had  special  physical  or  other  examinations 
no     of  any, kind?  , 

(e.g.,  psychologist     Denver  Developmental  Screening  Test 

Bayley  Scales  of  Child  Development 
EEC's 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 


Type: 
Type: 
Type: 
Type: 
Type: 
Type: 


perceptual  motor 
short  stature 


Date: 
Date: 
Date: 
.Date: 
Date: 
Date: 


Outcome: 
Outcome: 
Outcome: 
Outcome: 
Outcome: 
Outcome: 


46.    Child's  Geoeral  Health: 


Good     Fair  Poor 


CHILD  CHARACTERISTICS 

47.    Check  and  describe  your  child's  special  problems. 


Vision  _ 
Heairing  _ 
Language 


T 


Orthopedic 


Other  Health  Impairments 
Retardation 


Emotional /BelW^ioral 

Learning  Disabled   

Other 


No  special  problems. 
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48.  N^mes  of  serivce  programs 
your  child  has  been  or  is 
in: 


Approximate 
dates : , 


How  did  you  find  out^or  who 
told  you  about  the  program? 


49.    In  which  of  the  child  care  services  below  has  your  chifd  participated? 

Past  Currently  Never  . 


Sitter  (in  Home) 

Sitter  (av/ay  from  home) 

^   ^Child's  Older  Brother  or 
Sister  as  Sitter 

Day  Care  Center 


Preschool, 


Public  School 


Where*  &  When 


Where  &  When 


Wher^  &  When 


4 
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50-.    Please  check  your  child's  behaviors  that  d0" concern  yoU: 
•  !  Restlessness 


J 


Thumb-sucking  ' 
]^\ciings  to  mother 
\Overdependence  on  adults 
Latks  self-confidence 
Whining^ or  crying 
Hair-pulling  or  twisting 
jealousy 


Hyper.activi  ty 
Awkward/Clumsy 


•|  j  Daydreaming 


Hurts  .others/Aggressive 

Fights/Argues 
Does  not  get  along 
v/ith  other? 

Submissiv^ness/Gives  in 
too  easi^ly 

Destructive  of  property  or 


materials 

L  !  Stealing 

 I  Messy 


Doesn't  follow-inf^ructions 
or^mind  \Vv: 

Swears,  curses  or'u^i^s- 
obscene  language      \  ^  \ 

Toileting  '  '  r,^^ 

Dawdles  or  is  "pokey", 

Short  attention  span 

"  \  ^^ 

Bi  ting 

Slow  to  solve  problems  ^ 


 [  Demands  too  much  attention 

Sensitive/Easily  hurt  or  upset 
I  Shyness 


Masturbation 


Has  lots  of  fears  or  has  severe 
fears 

Competitive  • 

Temper  tantrums  or  "fits" 

Withdraws  or  runs  away  from  others 
Lies 

f 

Hurts  self 

Argues  or  talks  back 

Never  finishes  activities  or  jobs 

Eats  too  much  or  eats  too  kittle 

Bedtime  problems 
Won't  share 

Engages  in  stereotypic  rituals 
(e.g.,  hand  flapping) 

Imitates  others  too  much 

Other 
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^51.    On  the  lines  below,  circle  the 
describes  your  child.    Be  sure 


number  between  the  two  words  th^best 
to  circle  one  number. 


'ERLC 


Example:       relaxed  ^ 
My  child  is: 

2 

3 

4 

5  (D 

7 

tense  N/A 

Not 
Applicable 

dependent  1 

2 

3 

4 

c 
J 

D 

7 

independent 

N/A 

relaxed  1 

2 

3, 

4 

c 
0 

c 
D 

7 

tense 

N/A 

stubborn  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

cooperative 

N/A 

sad  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

J 
A 

happy 

N/A 

gentle  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7\ 

rough 

N/A 

takes  over  1 

2 

3 

4 

'5 

6 

7 

gives  in 

1  N/A 

~'  curious  -1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

not  curious 

*  N/A 

difficult  to  1 
discipline 

2 

3 

• 

4 

a 

6 

7  . 

easy  to  discipline.  N/A 

cautious  1 

2 

3 

4- 

0 

D 

7 

adventurous 

N/A 

easygoing  •  1 

2 

3 

4 

c 

Q 

a 

D 

7 

demanding 

N/A  '. 

hard  to  handVe  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

easy  to  handle 

N/A 

patient  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

impatient 

N/A 

troublesome  1 

2 

3 

4 

c 
0 

b 

7 

helpful 

N/A 

calm  1 

2 

3 

4 

c 
0 

c 
D 

7 

hyperactive  * 

N/'A 

noisy  1 

2 

3 

4 

c 
D 

b 

7 

quiet 

N/A 

outgoing/friendly  1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

b 

7 

shy 

obedient  1 
careless  V 

2 
2 

3  4 
3  4 

5 
5 

6 
6 

7 
7 

disobedient 
careful 

N/A 
>  N/A-^ 

kind  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

me^n 

N/A 

polite  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^rude 

'  N/A 

insecure  1 

2 

3 

4 

5  • 

6 

7 

confident 

N/A 

messy  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

neat 

N/A 

(please  note  space  for  comments  on  following  page) 
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COMMENTS: 


52.    What  are  your  child's  most  attractive  characteristics  or'  behaviors? 


53.    What  are  your  child's  least  attractive  or  most  irritating  characteristics 
or  behaviors? 


54.    Has  any  especially  good  or  difficult  thing  happened  to* your  child? 
Please  describe. 


✓ 


^"^^^§57  What  methods  of  control  do  you  usually  use  with  your  child?  Also, 
mark  if  it  usually  works  for  you/and  your  child. 

USED  OR  HAVE  TRIED 


WORKS 


COMMENTS 


Redirection  of  interest 

Prevention  of  undesirable 
behavior  before  it  occurs 

Ignoring 


_J  Spanking 
_l  Reasoning 
I  Threatening 


Comparing  Child  with 
another 

DepViving  of  some  privi- 
lege or  p]easure 

Sitting  on  a  chair 


ERLC 
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55.  (continued) 

^     «USED  OR  HAVE  TRIED  WORKS  COMMENTS 


]  Sending  ch^ld  to  room 
j  Yel 1 ing  or  screaming 
Praising  gqod  behavior 


Any  other  methods  you  use,  have  tried,  or  that  worked, 

WORKS 


56. 


•  Do- the  adults  in  the  household  usually  agree  on  child 


yes        no.     rearing  practices? 


CHILD'S  PLAY  ACTIVITES 

57.    Where  does  yoCir  child  usually  play  (e.g.,  in  the  backyard,  kitchen, 
living  room,,  etc. ) 


58.    I      I         i    Are  there  children  of  the  same  age  in  the  neighborhooji? 


yes  no 

59.    Who  are  your  child's  most  frequent  playmates? 
Name  Age  Sex 


— y   — 

Doesn't  have  any  playmates, 


/ 
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60/  Does  your  child  usually  play: 
alone  •  * 


^1  with  1  o>  2  children 


with  more  than  2  children 


Nqt  Applicable 


61.    When  playing,  is  your  child  usually; 
I  '  a  leader 


4    a  follovyer 


N/A. 


62.    Does  your  child  usually  prefer  playinVwith  child^ren; 

I  younger 


of  the  same  age 
older  • 


63. 


yes  no 


Does  your  child  have  a.  special  friend?  ^(Please  specify.). 


Efojss  your  child  play  well  with  brothers  ^j^d/or  sisters? 
yes      no     N/A  a 

6S.    What  are  your  child's  favorite  toys  and  activities?   Please  list. 

/ 


66. 


N/A 


What  books  are  your  child's  favorites?    Please  list. 


67.    REASONS  FOR. 
Please  sp^fy 


r-ENDING  SCHOOL 


In  what  ways  can  v/e  help  your  cnild  this  year?  VJhat  skills  or  behaviors 
would  you  like  us  to  work  on?  .  |^  ; 


\ 


420 


67.  ( continued) 


\ 


Are. there Vny  of  your  chi Id' behaviors  that  you  would  like  us  to 
watch  this  year? 


What  skills  are  you  working  on  at  home  with  your  child? 


68.    CHILD'S  ROUTINES 
Eating: 


Jihat  foods  are  particularly  liked? 

J-  * 

What  foods  are  refused? 


Problems  associated  with  eating? 


Sleeping: 
Naps  from 


to 


Problems  associated  with  sleeping? 


Toi leti  ng: 

Is  your  child  toilet  trained? 


Words  your  child  uses  or  understands  for  toileting: 


BROTHERS'  &  SISTERS 


How  many  brothers  or  sisters  does  your  child  have? 
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69.    Brother* s  or  Si  sterns  Name: 


a,'  Living  in  Home: 


yes  no 


b.    Sex:  I  F 


c.    Birth  date: 


month     day  year 


d.    Does  this  child  have  any  special  problems? 


If  answer  is  /Yes',  please  describe, 


yes  no 


70.    Brother's  or  Sister's  Name: 
a.    Living  in  Home:  A  


yes 


no 


h.  Sex: 


c.    Birth  date: 


month     day  year 
d.    Does  this  child  have  any  special  problems? 
ansv/er*is  'Yes',  please  describe.  '  


yes  no 


(floter    If  there  are  more  than  two  siblings  in  the  ho/ne,  please  ask  for 
extra  copies^  of  this  page.) 
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PARENTS 


Mother  . 


71  • 


j  Living  in  home 


yes        no  * 


72.    Mother *s  Birth  date: 


month     day  y^r 


73*  .Mother's  Marital  Status: 
Single 


Married 


Separated 


Divorced 


Widowed 
Remarried 


74.    Mother's  Occupation 


75*    Mother's  Highest  Education  Completed: 


Grade  Jr. 
School  High 


9       10       11  12 
High  School 


13 


TT  15 
College 


16      M.A.  Ph.D. 


Other    (e.g.,  vocational  school,  nursing)    Still  in  school  (mark  one  other. 

box  also.) 


Please  specify. 


m 


76.    Mother's  medical  problems. 


Vision  (not  corre,ctable 
with  glasses) 

Hearing 


Orthopedic 


Psychological 


!  Speech 


Other  health  impairments 
(e.g.,  severe  headaces, 
'  ulcers)   


77.    Mother's  General  Health: 

/ 


Good  Fair 
'383 


■Poor 


i 


21 


•20- 


Father 

78.  r 


0 


Living  in  Home 


yes  no 


79.    Father's  Birth  date: 


□-'n-n 


month     day  year 

80.    Father's  Marital  Status: 

I      I  Separated 


Single 
Married 


Divorced 


Wi  dowed 
Remarried 


81 •    Father's  Occupation 


82.    Father's  Highest  Education  Completed: 


Grade  Jr. 
^School  High 


10  11  12 
High  School 


13 


14  15 
College 


16      M.A.  Ph.D. 


Other  (e.g.,  vocational  school,  nursing)    Still  in  school  (mark  one  other 

J  box  also.) 

t 

Please  specify.    ^ 


83.    Father's  medical  problems: 


Vision  (not  correctable 
with  glasses)  • 

Hearing  ^ 


Speech 


Orthopedic 
Psychological 


Other  health  impainr.ents 
(e.g.,  severe  headaches, 
ulcers) ■  


84.    Father's  General  Hea'^lth: 


Good.    Fair  Poor 
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r 


MiiiiM 
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85,    What  language  is  used  in  your  home  most  frequently? 


English 


Spanish 


French 


Other 


&6.    What  other  languages  are  spoken  in  your  home? 
Please  specify^   ;  


87.    OTHER  PERSONS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

How  many  other  persons  live  in  your  household  (e*g*,  grandmother, 
boyfriend,  etc.?) 


□ 


a.    Person's  Name: 


Relationship  to  Child: 


V 


b.    Person *s  Name: 


^   Relationship  to  Child: 


c.    Person's  Name: 


Relationship  to  Child: 


88.    Names  of  serivce  programs 
your  family  has  been  or 
is  in: 


Approximate 
Dates: 


How  did  you  find  our  or 
who  told  you  about  the 
pr-e^ram: 


-89.    Your  family's  income  (before  taxes): 


4  <^ 


i      i   $0  -  4.999 


I   $5,000  -  9,999 


$10,000  -  14,999 


38 


5  ' 


$15,000  -  19,999 
$20,000  -  24,999 
$25,000  -  29,999 


$30,000  -  above 
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Description  of  Subjects  from  Chi  Id- History  Form.  " 

-.  •  r 

1.    Adoption:    Of  the  221  subjects,' 212  indicated  whether  or  not  their 
child  was  adopted.    Eleven,  or  5.18%,  were  adopted.    Seven  of  these 
t64%)  wei*e  male  and  4  (36%)  were  female.    Since  58%  of  the  sample  were 
.male,  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  males  were  adopted.  ' 


2.  Birth-weight:    Bjrth-weight  was  given  on  172  pT'^tTfr^21  subjects. 
The  average  size  was  7  lbs.  -6  ozs.    The  frequency  distri\jtion  of  ijirth 
weight  is  given  in  Table  27  for  these  subjects.    For  f emalfe^  ^tHfe  aver- 
age size  was  7  lbs.  4  ozs.,  'and  for  males  7  lbs.. 9  o*2s.^ 

4 

3.  Problems  at  Delivery.    In  response  to  whether  the  birth  of  this 
child  was  normal,  112  out  of  205  (54.63%)  responded  that  it  was,  while 
93  (45.36%)  responded  that  the  birth  was  not  nortnal .  Two-hundred- 
and-three  parents  also  indicated  whether  or  not  there  were  probltfis 

at  the  birth.  A  total  of  67  (33%)  indicated  that  there  were  problems  ^ 
while    133  (65.51%)  said  there  were  no  problems. 

/ 

Of  the  112  who  indicated  that  the  birth  was  normal,  21  said  that 
there  were  problems  during  the  birth.    Of  the  88  who  stated  that  the 
birth  was  not  normal,  42  indicated  that  there  were  no  problems  at  the 
birth. 

4.  Pregnancy  History:    Table  28  presents  the  frequency  distribution 
of  pregnancy  term  as  reported  on  the  Child  History  form.    Data  have 
been  rounded  to  the  nearest  month-    Distributions  are  provided  for 
male  and  female  infants  separately.    The  mean  pregnancy  term  for 
male  infants  was  9.26  months  and  9.17  months  for  females. 

Respondents  indicated  that  there  wer^  problems  duriij^  pregnancy 
for  about  25%  to  30%  of  tl%  children  in  the  ECI  data  base.    The  fre- 
quency of  problems  reportea  for  males  and  females  was  approximately 
equal  (males,  26.2%;  females  ,*  28.7%) . 

The  mean  length  of  labor  was  reported  as  8.7  hours  with  a  stan- 
dard deviation  of  9.3  hours.  (The  mean  length  of  labor  for  subjects 
in  the  Brazelton  component  of  the  DBMS  was  also  9.3  hours.)  - 

5.  Parent  Perceptions  and  Attitudes:    Respondents  indicated  that  the 
pregnancy  was  planned  in  57%  of  the  pregnancies  and  that  the  mother 
felt  supported  by  the  father  on  80%  of  the  pregnancies,  bythe  mother's 
parents  86%,  and  father's  parents  79%.    They  also  reported  that  there 
were  major  life  changes  in  the  home  in  17%  of  the  pregnancies.    Table  29 
-presents  the  mean  IQs  for  each  of  these  categories  for  the  sampje  that 

had  both  .child  history  data  and  Stanford-Binet  scores. 

Although  tests  of  significance  have  not  been  obtained  on  these 
data,  it  appears  that  pregnancies  that  are  planned  produce  children 
with  higher  IQ  scores,  and,  in  general,  the  more  support  the  mother 
feels,  the  more  favorable  the  outcome.    This  comparison  is  beijng 
examined  statistically.    It  is  possible,  however,  th.at  pregnancies  - 
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Table  27 

Distributions  of  Birth  Weights  for  172  Subjects  Whose 
Primary  Caregiver  Recordgd  Information  on  the 
Child  His^^ry^Form. 


% 

3  lbs  or  less  . 

3 

.  1.74 

3  lbs  1  oz  to  4  lbs 

9  ^ 

^■^5.23 

4  lbs  1  oz  to  5  lbs 

9 

5.23 

5  lbs  1  oz  to  6  lbs 

26 

15'.  11 

6  lbs  1  oz  to  7  lbs 

64 

37.32 

7  lbs  1  oz  to  0  IDS 

4  7 

01  70 
C  /  .OC 

8        1  oz  to  9  lbs 

10 

5.81 

9  lbs  1  oz  «nO  lbs 

3 

1.74 

10  lbs  1  oz  or  more 

1 

.58 

/ 

/ 
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Table-  28 

Length  of  Pregnancy  Rounded  to  Nearest  Half  Months 
for  Males  and  Females  According  to  Child  History  Forms 


Pregnancy  Term 
(in  months ) 

Y  111    llt^ii  i«i  \  ^  f 

Mlales 
Fr^quericy 

i 

Fen 

Frequency 

10.0-10.4 

5 

5.1 

2 

9.5-9.9w 

18 

18.4 

12 

9  0-9  4 

58 

59.2 

43 

8. 5-8. 9 

11 

11.2 

.5 

8.0-8.4 

4 

4.1 

1 

7.5-7.9 

1 

1.0 

5 

7.0-7.4 

1 

1.0 

0 

6.5^-6.9 

0 

0 

1 

N 

98 

69 

No  data 
Reported 

-  30 

24  . 

2 
17 
62 
7 
1 

-7 
0 
1 


r  • 

■  / 
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Table  29 

Mean  IQ  Scores  for  Sample  with  Both  Child  History  and 
Stanford-Binet  scores  for  Respondents'  Perceptions  of 
E.nvironment  During  Pregnancy 


Pregnancy  Planneb 

Father  Supports  Pregnancy 


Mother's  Parents  Support 
Pregnangy 

Father's  Parents  Support 
Pregnancy 

Major  Change  in  the  Home 


Mean  IQ  No 


Yes 

No 

Response 

1  AO    A  * 

108.4 

yo.  ly 

1 U3 .  J 

N=41 

N=26  ^ 

N=55 

103.2  . 

98.3 

97.2 

N=57 

N=10 

N=55 

104.0 

97.0 

87.00 

N=61 

N=4 

N=57r> 

104.6 

92.9 

93/4 

N=56 

N=8 

N=58 

98.6 

1.02.0 

108.31 

N=12 

N=57 

N=53 

1 

wtth  less  favorable  dutcomes 
/V  study  comparing  mat 
development  and  intej 


Mother  Characterist 


Mothers  of  the 
are  generally  resid 
indicated  that  this 


Parents  were  as 
lems,  including  lang 
data  were  available 
also  available.  Thi 
problems;,  only  4  (3, 
(6.6%)  felt  that  the i 
{36%)  indicated  that 
parents*  ^perceptions 
IQ  data  is  provided 
for  this  group  is  qi|p 
portion  fall  beyond 
IQ>132)  tiian  are  fdUnd 
to  6%)  or  in  our  en  in 
as  having  problems 
fied,  even  though  th 
related  to  intellig^ce 
affirmatively  by  on 
unaware  of  their  ch 
second  standard  dev 


are 


remembered  differeri4|3f- than  others, 
ernal  attitude  and  stress  during^egnancy  with 
ligence  of  the  infant  is  being  panned. 


ed  if  they  felt  their  chiJd  had  ahj;$pecial  prob- 
age,  retardation,  and  behavior  prob^^^s.  These 
122  subjects  for  whom  Stanford-Binfldata  were 
ty-five  (28.7%.)  felt  their  child  had'^|figuag6 
identified  retardation  as  a  probldttTJ^and  8 
r  child  had  behavior  problems.    A  totdfrof  44 
their  child'had  ^^e  problem.    A  summa^.^^f  the 
of  their  children's  problems,  and  the  r'^tated 
Table "30.     The  mean  and  standard  deviations 
high,  probably  because  a  much  higher  p'^ro- 
second  standard  deviation  (IQ<68  or  VJ\> 
in  the  normal  popplation  (19%  as  compar|{f-* 
sample.    The  chiWren  classified  by  parents, 
nded  to  have  lower  ^Qs  than^hose  not  so  claS^V 
prob'lerts  of  those  children  are  not  directly^ 

The  item  measuring  retardation  w^s  answeVed 
4  respondents,  indicating  that  many  parents,  were 
s  classification.    All  four  fell  below  the^  , 
on  on  IQ.  ,  V\ 


li 

te 
Whe 


re 


1^' 


cs 


219  children  for  who|n 
iig  with  the  child  at 
was  not  true;  however 


Child  History  forms  exist 
home.    Only  two  respondents 
52  did  not  answer  this  item. 


One-hundred-thirty-nine  (64%)  of  the  mothers  were  married;  10  (5%) 
were  separated;  15  (7%)* were  divorced;  5  {2%)  were  remarried;  and  49 
(22%)  gave  no  answer.  •  ^ 

The  women  in  this  sample  were  generally  well  educated.    Eight  (4%) 
had  less  than  a  high  schpol  education;  43  (20%)  had  12  years  of  educa- 
tion; 51  (23%)  had  from  13  to  16  years,  or  the  rough  equivalent  of  a 
college  education;  and  66  (30%)  had  more  than  16  years  of  education. 

Fathgr  Characteristics 

Fathers  also  resided  primarily  in  the  home,  although  not  as  fre- 
quently^ as  mothers.   Twenty-seven  out  ofi  219  were  not. in  the  home  and 
>  48  did  not  respond.  | 

One-hundred-forty-rone  (64%)  of  the  fathers  were  married;  6  (3%) 
were  separated;  13  (6%)  were  divorced;  4  (2%)  were  remarried;  and 
54  (25%)  did  not  respond.    This  pattern  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  mothers.  •  v 


Table  30' 

Parents'  Perceptions  of  Children's  Problems 
and  Related  IQ  Data 


IQ  Scores  i 

N 

X 

standard 
deviation 

Language  Problems 

Yes 

35 

89.43 

23. 

89 

No 

82 

110.93 

16. 

55 

Kirk  n^-t-s 
NO  uaia 

C 

D 

122.00 

.99 

Behavior  Problems 

Yes  • 

8 

85.62 

24 

.88 

No 

113 

106.20 

21 

.28 

No  Data 

l 

94.00 

All  Subtests 

114 

104.75 

21 

.95 
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Fathers' .educational  level  was  generally  similar  to  the  mothers': 
The  median  years  of  education  was  16,, or  about  at  the  college  degree 
l€vel.    Six  (3%)  had  less  than  a  high  school  education;  32  (15%)  had, 
12  years;  46  (21%)  had  from  13  to  16  years;  and  81  (37^,)  had  more  than 
16  years. 

Findings 

1.  The  intelligence  of  a  child  appears  to  be  related  to  the  mother's 
perceptions  of  the  support  she  received  during  pregnancy,  the 
life  changes  during  that  time,  and  her  report  concerning  whether 
the  pregnancy  was  planned. 

2.  Children  identified  by  parents  as  having  problems  have  generally 
lower  IQ  scores  than  those  not  seen  to  have  a  problem.  However, 
standard  deviations  were  quite  high. 

3.  The  families  filTing  out  Child  History  forms  tended  to  be  well- 
educated   (median  years  of  school  was  16  years  for  mother  and 
father).    There  is  no  comparison  sample  for  families  that  did  p 
not  complete  the  form. 

Future  Research 

1.  Analyze  the  effect  of  maternal  attitude  and  stress  on  pregnancy 
outcome  and  infant  development.    Detemine  if  scores  on  the  Bayley 
and  the  NBAS-K  are  related  to  maternal  perception  of  support. 

2.  Continue  analysis  of  Child  History  data  and  do  c-omparisons  with 
other  outcome  measures. 


V 
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STUDY »8:    WHAT  ARE  THE  VISUAL  SKILLS  OF  .CHILDREN  WITHIN  THE  DATA  BASE  AND 
v'hOW  do  these  skills  relate  to  OTHER  OBSERVATIONAL  MEASURES? 
\(P.I:    Foster)  */     •  ^ 

IPurpose.  ^cooperation  with  Dr.  Charles  Spellman  of  Parsons  State 
iHospital  andrraining  Center  (Kansas),  visual  acuity  measures  were  ob- 
\tained  on  84 -children  who  were  participants  as  subjects  in  other  ECI 
studies.'.  These  measures  were  obtained  in  partial  fulfil Iment  .of  a 
lureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped .grant  (Grant  #  G007  602592)  but 

-rangements  were  made  to  include  them  in  the  ECI  data  base.    Dr.  SBfJlman 
4d  his  colleagues  developed  the  PVAT  for  severely  handicapped  individtm-l-s^ 
OiA-  discussions  led  us  to  believe  that  the  procedures  which  they  had  devel- 
opQd  for  Individuals  of  very  low  mental  ages  may  also  be  useful  for  young 
children ,  especially  for  those  who  were  unable  to  complete  the  more  tra- 
ditional' Snellen  E  test  of  visual  acuity. 

Subjg<:ts .    Eighty-four  subjects  had  visual  acuity  data  as  well'as  data  in 
at  least  one  other  project  within  the  ECI  data  base.    Of  these,  45  were 
male  af\d  39  were  female.    The  median  age  at  the  first  visual  acuity  test 
was  4  yeaVs,  7  months.    The  range  in  ages  was  from  1  year,  10  months  to  8 
, years,  evmont+is.    All  subjects  were  enrolled  within  one  of  the  preschoo^ 
"settingsNin -either  the  Department  of  Human  Development  and  Family  Life, 
the  Department  of  Special  Education,  or  the  Bureau  of  Child  Research  at  - 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Settings.    Te^:ing  was  done  in  individual  testing  rooms  or  in  isolated^ 
corners  of  larger  classrooms.    The  equipment  used  jj^a^  either  the  discrfn< 
ination  tasks  ofHhe  Parsons  Visual  Acuity  Test  (PVM;  Cress,  Spellman, 
DeBriere,  SIzemoreNiprtham  &  Johnson,  ;981 )  or  the  Snellen  E.  Chart.  A 
complete  description  df^he  PVAT  is  giveNjn  the  Cress  et  al.,  1981  article 
and  Figures  78,  79,  and  80-<rom 'this  articrVfi  are  presented  here. 

Procedures/Data  Collection.    Standardized  data  collection  procedures  as 
described -for  tht  PVAT  and  the  Snellen  E  were  used.    Both  nearpoint  and 
farpoint  vision  measures  were  obtained  for  the  right  eye,  the  left  eye, 
■  and  both  eyes.  '  In  all  cases  the.  PVAT  was  given  first.    The  PVAT  was  • 
typically  repeated  totally  or  in  part  from  1  to  3  times.    In  addition  44 
subjects  were  alsq  given  the  Snellen  E  test  as  a  validity  check  on  earlier 
tests  if  the  subject  could  respond  to  the  more  complex  requirements  of  the 
Snellen  E  chart.        '  ^  '  .       '  • 

Procedures  for  the  administration  of  the  PVAT  are  quoted%rom  Cress 
et  al.,  1981  (p.  44):    This  test  uses  a  13-inch  distance  between  the  per- 
son and  the  test  targetsr   Distance  testing  is  accomplished  by  ppticalljf 
simulating  a  20-foot  distance  with  a  plus-3  Diopter  lens.    The  person 
being  tested  must  b#  able  to  touch  or  place  a  match  card  on  .a  picture  of 
a  hand  when  presented  with  a  card  showing  a  hahd,  cake.,.^d  bird.  These 
test  targets  were  developed  by  Allen  (1957)  for  use  wi th  lJ**^hool  chil- 
dren.   The  PVAT  also  includes  alternate  procedures  for  testrri^  persons  who 
can  discriminate  between  the  tesf targets  but  are  unable  to  point  or  mani- 
pulate the  match  card. 

A  discrimination  training  program  is  included  in  the  PVAT  kit  for 
persons  who  fail  to  perform  on  this  test  initially.    These  discrimination 
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^    train-rng  procedures  were  inspired  .by  previous  research  by  Terrace  (1963), 
Sidman  and.  Stoddard  (1966),  and  Oorry  and  Zeaman  (1975)  in^errorless 
learning.    -  ^ 

Figure  77provides  selected  examples  of  the  intensity  fading  discrim- 
ination training  program.    The  program  consists  of  30  cards  (three  stimulus 
cards  at  each  of  10  stages  of  intensity).    The  figure  being  trained  is  al- 
ways at  full  intensity  (black),  and  "the  other  two  figures  gradually  becptne 
darker,  beginning  with  a-very  light  gray  and  ending  In  black.    Another  dis- 
crimination training  program  using  a  stimulus  shaping  approach  is  now  , 
being  dev^oped  and  is  illustrated  in  Figure  78.  This  discrimination 
training  program  uses  the  same  three  pictures  but  gradually  introduces 
segments  of  the  cake  and  bird.    Preliminary  data  indicate  that  for  some 
persons  this  approach  is  more  successful  than  the  intensity  fading  pro- 
gram. 

Persons  who  can  discriminate  rel;ably  between  thosevfigures  are  pre- 
sented a  series  of  cards  that  systematically  reduce  the  s>^e  of  the  test 
targets.    Figure  79  provides  a  sample  V  selected  stimul-i  used  in  the  | 
threshold  series.    Resy^lt*  from^field  testing  show  that  90%  of  those  per- 
sons who  wer-e  oreviously  untestable  were  abler  to  per^prm  on  the  PVAT 
(Cress-,  1980).      .  .  '  '  ' 

The  Snellen  E  was  administered  by  having  the  child  stand  20  feet  ^ 
in  front  of  the  chart,'  cover  one  eye,  the  test  adminstrator  points,  to  an 
"E"\  and  "the  child  indicates  which  way  it  is  pointing..   When  the  child 
has  missed  direction  on  2  or  more  on  a-  row,  the  visual  acuity  is  deter- 
mined.   The  other  eye,  and  then  both  eyes  are  tested  in  the  same  way. 
The  Snellen  E  chart  requires  the  child  to  match  a  subtle  response  with 
a  stimulus  from  a  distance  of  20  feet.    This  response  has  been  too  com- 
plex for  some  young  children  or  those  with  developmental  delay.' 

Results.    Of  the  84  children  who  were  tested  for  visual  acuity,  four 
(si),  of  them  already  ha4glasses»  19  (23%)  had  scores  indicating  that 
referrjl-  for  further  testing  was  in  order  (i,e,,  visual  acuity  of  20/40 
or  worse  on  two  occasions).    Of  the  19  referrals  that  were  made,  follow- 
up  results  were  obtained  from  the  families'  ophthalmologist  or  the  opto- 
metrist in  8  cases:    Four  of  these  children  has  some  visual  problem  al- 
though they  did  not  necessarily  require  glasses,  and  four  children  re- 
ceived no  recommendations  for  visual  interventions.    Local  ophthalmol- 
ogists felt  that  a  score  of  20/70  indicated  necessity  for  correction. 

Forty-two  children  were  given  bxDth  the  Snellen  E  and  the  PVAT  tests. 
For  17  of  these  children  (or  40%)  the  two  tests  were  in  agreement  .  For 
22  (53*)  the^  Snellen  te'st  gave  a  result  indicating  better  vision  than 
the  PVAT.    For  3  children  (7%),  the' PVATgave  the  better  results. 

Twenty-two  subjects  had  both  Visual  Acuity  tests  and  the  Stanford- 
Binet     An  analysis  •of  these  sets  of  scores  was  made  to  determine  if 
the  subjects  who  cobld  be  tested  in  the  PVAT  differed  from  those  that 
could  be  tested  on  both  the  PVAT  and  the  Snellen  E.    Table  31  provrdes 
the  results  from,  this  analysis. 
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Table  .I^T 


Mean  Mantal 
Age  (in  months) 

Standard 
Deviation 


Stanford-Binet  Scx»res  for 
S'ubjects*  with  Visual  Acuity  Results  ' 


Subjects  with  only  Subjects  with  IQ  & 

PVAT  &  IQ    N  =  15       ^     both  Snellen  &  PVAT 

N  =  7 


^  1 
59.7^ 


11.44 


64.3' 


13.06 


Subjects  with  IQ  & 

one  qr  more  Visual  Acuity 

Tests       N  =  22 

.  61.1 


11.86 


Mean  Kf 

Standard 
Deviation 


87.3' 


28.98 


106.0' 
14.33 


93.3 


26.41 


rs^r 


Difference  between  mean  mental  age  of  subjects  with  both  Snellen  E  and  ParsAns  Visual 
Acuity  Test  (PVAT)  and  those  tested  on  the  PVAT  only  was  significant  beyond  the  .02 
level  (t=  2.74,  df^20,  2-tail  test). 


Differaice  between  mean  IQ  of  subjects  with  both  Snellen  and  PVAT  and  those  tested  on 
the  PVTtP  only  was  significant  beyond  the  .0010  level  (t=  5.70,  df=  20,  2-tail  test). 


Subjects  with  Visual  Acuity  testing  had  a  mean  Mental  Age  of  61.1 
months,  and  a  mean  IQ  of  93.3.    Of  these  22  subjects,  7  had  results  on 
both  the  Snellen  E  and  the'PVAT.    Their  mean  IQ  was  106.0  and  mean  Mental 
Age  was  64.3.    In  contrast  the  15  subjects  with  only  PVAT  tests  of  visual 
acuity  had  significantly  lower  Mental  Agfes  (+  =  2.74,  p<.02)  and  IQs^  (+ 
=  5.70,  +<.00i)  than  su^ects  with  both -Snellen  and  PVAT. 

Discussion.    Approximately  10%  of  the  chilctriMi  in  this  study  ha<^  visual; 
problems  warranting  glasses  or  other  interverftion.    Five  percent  were 
identified  as  a' result  of  this>  study. 

Comp.arison  of  the  results  of  the  Snellen  E  and  the  PVAT  indicates 
that  the'PVAT  y/as  more  likely  to  result  in  lower  Visual  Acuity  scores 
and  consequently  a  higher  rate  of  referral.    However,  the  PVAT  could  be 
given  successfully  to  children  o'f  lower  mental  ages  (i.e.,  younger  normal 
inte\lligence  children)  than  the  Snel-len.    The  implications  of  this  is  that 
one  c^  screen  earlier^for  visual  problems  but  that  more*T:hildren  may  be 
referred  than  wouVd  be  found  later. 

.  Analysis  of  these  results  indicated  th^  further  research  was  re- 
quired^'or  determining  1)  appropriate  criteria  for  referral  for  the  PVAT 
and  2)  the  visual  performance  of  children  with  low  PVAT  scores.    These  „ 
data  were  used  as  the  basis  for  a  successful  grant  appTication  to  BEH 
(G007901961  )  by  Spellman  and  Cress  to  adapt  the  PVAT  to*  the^arly  child- 
hood population.    The  grant  is  just  now  being  completed  and  a.  third  grant^ 
designed  to  train  individuals  in  the  administration  of  the  PVAT  has  been 
obtained.    An  interesting  result  of, these  later  grants  is  that  young  chil- 
dren scoring  less  than  20/40  are  very  likely  to  require  glasses,  and  that 
the  ophthalmologist's  criteria  of  20/70  may  need  to  be  adjusted. 

^Findings. 

1.  10%  of  children  in  sample  had  some  visAal  problems. 

2.  Of  the  8  children  referred  on  the  basis  of  visual  acuity  tests, 
50%  did  require  some  intervention.    P/rt  of  the  overreferral 
was  due  to  -local  visual  professionals  suggesting  a  higher 
criterion  than  Jthe^one  suggested  by  Dr.  Spellman  and  colleagues. 

3.  The  PVAT  typically  resulted  in  more  referrals  than  the  Snellen  E 
when  both  tests  were  successfully  administered,  but  the  PVAT 

r  could  be  given  to  children  who  were  younger  and  of  lower  mental 

age. 

4.  These  results  were  used  for  obtaining  further  funding  by 

Dr.  Spellman  and  colleagues  to  produce  a  test  with  appropriate 
criteria  for  preschool  children.    Testing  the  PVAT  with  a  large 
number  of  children  indicated  that  the  lower  cutoff  visual  acuity 
less  than  20/40  is  appropriate.' 

Recommendations  for  further  research.    Future  research , should  investigate 
the  question  of  how  children  who  score  lower  on  PVAT  than  Snellen  differ 
in  visual  performance,  intelligenc^clnd  behaviors  as  compared  to  children 
who  obtain  similar  results. 


CHAPTER  V   DISSEMINATION  ACTIVITIES 


Introduction 

All  too  often,  the  main  beneficiaries  of  federally  sponsored  research 
are  the  principal  investigator  and  sponsoring  institution.    The  knowledge 
or  products  evolving  from  federally  sponsored  research  frequently  fail  to 
impact  practice,  or  do  so  after  a  considerable  lag  in  time,  partly  because 
researchers  may  "not  see  dissemination  as  a  significant  problem.    The  lag 
between  the  initial  concfeiJtion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  its  utilization 
has  been  estimated  to  average  19  years  (Human  Interaction  Research  Insti- 
tute, 1976).    With  regard  to  educational  practice,  numerous  investigators 
have  noted  similar  limited  or  lagging  utilizatior>  of  research  knowledge. 
Lippitt  (1965)  reported  that  a  great  proportion  of  significant  new  inven- 
tions in  education  remain  quite  invisible,  undocumented,  and  inaccessible 
Tor  consideration  by  ootential  adopter5.  Barton  and  Wilder  (1964)  ob- 
served in  a  study  of  reading  texts  for  elementary-aged  children  that  few 
of  the  findings  from  a  generation  of  very  active  research  on  learning  and 
reading  had  been  included  in  those  reading  texts.    Further,  in  an  experi- 
mental study  by  Fox^bnd  Li ppitt  (1967),  it  was  found  that  few  innovations 
were  adopted  -or  even  known  by  other  teachers  in  a  school  or  school  system, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  of  their  teaching  colleagues  had  received 
intensive  training  in  those  innovations.    The  limited  or  lagging  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  has  been 'studied  by  many  of  governmental 
agencies  funding  research:    the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped. 

Dissemination  is  an  integral  component  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment mission  of  the/nsti tute.    The  programmatic  research  efforts  of  the 
Institute  have  been  aimed  primarily  at  changing  conditions  that  influence 
the  development  and  general  performance  of ^young  .handicapped  children. 
Widespread  employment  of  interventions  emerging  from  the  Institute  was 
dependent  on  several  target  groups  not  only  becoming  aware  of  Institute 
products  but  also  developing  proficiency  in  their  use.    Consequently,  the 
dissemination  oWigation  of  the  Institute  has  differed  substantially  from 
research  units  in  which  products  are'primarily  informational.     The  Insti- 
tute has  approached  the  task  of  dissemination  wit|i'the  principle  that  one 
cannot  depend  solely  on  existing  dissemination  systems  (i.e.,  journals 
and  conferences).    Such  systems  are  important  and  will  be  utilized,  but 
time  factors  and  jurying  procedures  limit  their  effectiveness  in  dissemi- 
nating the  varied  array  of  products  of  the  Institute;  accordingly  .a 
multi-faceted  dissemination  plan  has  been  carried  out. 

Products 

■  *  * 

A  primary  responsibility  of  the  Institute  staff  was  to  work  with 
investigators  during  the  research  planning  stages  to  assure  that  aparo- 
priate  consideration  be  given  td  the  dissemination  process.    This  Recess 
involved  examining  the  research  plan  to  determine  the  potential  prodjicts 
that  should  be  derived  from  the  study,  to  determine  the  relationship  of  _ 
such  products  to  other  disseminated  products  being  developed  in  the  Insti- 
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tute,  and  to  identify  target  populations.    Product  formats  were  selected, 
based  on  the  needs  of  target  groups  and  the  design  demands  of  what  was 
being  disseminated. 

Following  is  a  list  of  product  formats  used: 


1 

1. 

journal  articles 

o 

2. 

conference  presentations 

3. 

inte-rvention  products 

A 

4 . 

training  products 

c 
b. 

position  papers 

b. 

mode-Is  and  constructs 

7 

workshops 

Q 

seminars 

9. 

structured  conferences 

iU . 

consultations 

1 1 . 

on-site  observations 

collaborative  efforts  with  other  members 

13. 

college  courses 

1  A 

abstracts 

15. 

nontechnical  articles 

16. 

bibliographies 

17. 

books  or, chapters  in  books 

18. 

slide  shows 

19. 

audio  cassettes 

20. 

video  cassettes 

21. 

press  releases 

22. 

general  information  brochure 

23. 

practical  paper  series 

24. 

working  paper  series 

25. 

observation  codes 

26. 

four- Institute  panel  display 

Dissemination  activities  were  carried  out  with  tjjfi^  intent  to  reach  the 
scientific  community,  practitioners  (including  parents),  and  the  general 
public. 

t 

Dissemination  "to  the  Scientific  Community  ^ 

^ 

•The  scientific  community  interested  in  education  of  the  handi- 
capped is  diverse,  and  there  is  no  single  dissemination  outlet  that  prom- 
ises universal  coverage.    Thus,  the  Institute  made  use  of  multiple  methods 
of  information  transmission  to  fellow  researctiers  anli  users  of  research 
information. 

/    1.    Retrieval  Systems:    A  number  of  reports,  experimental  data, 

position  papers,  observation  codes,  conference  presentations,  etc., 
have  been  filed  with  ERIC.  ^ 

2.    Scientific  Journals:    The 'reports  of  Institute  research  have  been 
published  in. and  will  be  submitted  to  a  number  of  different 
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journals.    There  are  several  resons  for  this  strategy:  (a) 
scholars  often  read  journals  quite  selectively  and  idiosyncrati- 
cally  (Garvey  &  Griffith,  1971),  which  suggests  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  possible  readership  would  see  and  read 
Institute  research  if  it  were  published  in  one  or  two  journals, 
and  (b)  scientists  often  use  the  bibliographies  in  published 
articles  in  conducting  literature  reviews;  this  process  would  be 
facil^ated  by  the  informal  cross-referencing  of  Institute  re- 
search, since  scientists  working  together  often  cite  one  another 
(Garvey  &  Griffith,  1971)-    In  general,  publication  in  journals 
is  to  be  preferred  over  publications  in  books  or  monographs,  be- 
cause books  and  monographs  on  research  findings  typically  attract 
a  more  restricted  academic  audience  (Human  Interaction  Research 
Institute,  1976).    This  injunction  does,  not  apply,  obviously,  to 
popularized  accounts  or  textbooks. 

Conferences:    Institute  research  has  been  presented  at  a  variety 
of  conferences,  since  face-to-face  encounters  have  been  shown  to 
be  the  most  potent  diffusion  tool  for  many  fields  including 
psychology  and  education  (e,g,.  Crane,  1970;  Glaser,  1973;  Garvey 
&  Griffith^,  1971;  Parker  &  Paisley,  1966;  Roberts  &  Larsen,  1971)  • 

Following  the  Cross- Ins-titute  Dissemination  Conference  ip  Los 
Angelfes  in  1980,  Barbara  Gentry,  who  was  then  the  Kansas  ECI 
Coordinator  of  Development,  designed  a  four-panel  poster  display- 
Each  panel  illustrates  a  scene  from  one  of  the  four  BEH-funded 
Institutes' and  describes  the  puroose  and  focus  of  the  Institute  ; 
an  address  for  obtaining  furthenHivformation  is  also  given.  This 
poster  was  displayed,  along  wlfen  Insti-tute  brochures,  abstracts, 
publications  lists,  apd  othei/materials,  at  5  regional  and  national 
conferences,  \        /  ,  » 

Institute  Document  Servicfe:    This  dissemination  activity  has  in- 
cluded two  types  of  documents  of  primary  interest  to  other  re- 
searchers: 

A.  Working  Papers  Series :^  Research  findings,  literature 
reviews, theoretical  discussions,  and  so  forth,  ^are 
often  written  up  for  oral  presentation  to  other  re- 
searchers and  scientists  but  may  npt  have  been  pol- 
ished for  publication  in  professioK^l  journals;^ 
such  papers,  however,  contain  valuaVie  information 
and  ideas, ^  and  can  be  distributed  to\he  scientific 
community  with  positive  benefits.    TheVansas  ECI  Working 
Paper'Series  has  enjoyed  wide  diffusion:    70  working 
papers  have  been  made  available  for  distribution;  887 
requests  for  the  papers  have  been  fj^ed'.    (See  Figure 
81). 

B.  Observation  Codes:    InvestigatorsVat  the  Institute  have 
developed  codes  for  use  in  their  nssearch.    These  detailed 
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codes  represent  a  time-consuming  process  that  may  be  of 
value  to  other  researchers  involved  in  similar  research. 
Eight  are  available  as  Early  Childhood  Institute  Docu- 
ments and  have  been  disseminated,  (along  with  practical 
papers  and  other  non-techical  papers)  as  shown  i-n  Figure  82. 

« 

Dissemination  to  Practit-»oners 

It  is  hoped  that  the  knowledge  and  products  generated  by  the  Kansas 
Institute  will  be  utilized  by  those  who  will  be  educating  and  treating 
y^ng  handicapped  children.  '  However,  the  literature  on  the  utilization 
'and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  shows  quite  clearly  that  adoption 
by  field-based  personnel  is  not  automatic  (e.g.,  Havel ock,  1973; -Human 
Interaction  Research  Institute,  1976),  which  also  suggests  that  dissemina- 
tion activities  require  careful  planning.    The  strategy  of  researching 
and  hoping  for  utilization  has  failings  similar  to  the  strategy  of  training 
and  hoping  for  generalization  (Stokes  &  Baer,  1977).    Fortunately,  several 
possibilities  for  a  technology  of  dissemination  emerge  from  the  literature 
on  the  utilization  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  will  be 
subsequently  discussed.    Within  the  context  of  that  possible  technology,  ». 
one  overriding  principle  stands  out:    Practitioners  are  most  swayed  by  per- 
sonal encounters  (e.g.,  Clark,  1962;  Glaser,  1973;  Glaser,  Coffey,  Marks, 
&  Sarason,  1967;  Halpert,  1966;  Havelock  &  Mann,  1968;  Paisley,  1968; 
Rubin,  1968;  Glaser  &  Wrenn,  1966;  Lippitt  &  Fox,  1967).    With  the  fore- 
going principle  in  pind,  the  following  diss^nation  program  for  fie^d- 
based  practitioners  has  been  carried  out: 


s||pnation  program  for  fie^^^^ 


1     Practical  Paper  Series:    Specific  teaching  and  behavior  manage- 
ment  techniques  for  use  by  preschool  teachers  and  parents  of  the 
handicapped  have  been  made  available  in  the  form  of  the  Practical 
Paper  Series. 

2.   Applied  articles:    Articles  about  Institute  research,  written 'in 
lay  language,  were  published    in    several  periodicals  read  by 
practitioners.    Each  article  focuses  on  only  one  explicit  de- 
cision that  a  practitioner  must  make.    Since  such  articles  have 
more  effect  if  th6  message  is  altered  slightly,  and  published  in 
-    several  forms  (e.g.,  Garvey  &  Griffith,  1971;  Halpert,  1966)  such 
a, strategy  was  used.' 

3-    Consultations  and  Workshops:    Many  of  the  investigators  and 
trainees  have  offered  consultations  and  workshops  in.  their  area 
of  expertise.    We  offered  these  services  when  Institute  personnel 
traveled  to  the -programs  requesting  assistance  and  were  able  to 
give  immediate  feedback  and  advice,  utilizing  the  most  current 
research  results.    Thus  the  practitioners  had  opportunities  to 
discuss  applications  to  their  own  settings  in  a  concrete  manner. 

^      4.  •  Inservice  Programs:    The  Kansas  Institute  has  many  students  and 
faculty  members  who  possess  current  information  about  tech- 
niques and  research -being  done  for  young  handicapped  children. 
Through  an  Inservice  Program,  a  number  of  Institute  personnel 
spoke  to  teachers  on  topics  of  interest  and  concern. 
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5.    Site  Visits:   A  ,few  practitioners  contacted  the  Institute  to 
make  site  visits*    When  such  requests  occurred,  core  staff  or 
investigators  encouraged  the  practitioners  to  bring  a  colleague. 
The,  literature  on  diffusion  suggests  that  two  site  visitors  from 
the'  same  agency  will,  be  more  likely  t^  get  their  agency  to  im- 
plement an  innovation*      *    .  * 

Dissemination  to  the  General  Public 

The  public  is  often  neglected  as  a  direct  consumer  of  research  know-  • 
ledg^,  although  such  knowledge  may  be  quite  valuable-  to  individuals -in 
the  public.    The  value  of  that  knowledge  can  be'  easily  demonstrated  in 
the  case  of  young  handicapped  children.    Much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
e^rly  identification  and  remediation  programs  depend  on  public  awareness 
of  the  mere^ existence  of  such  programs*    Rpcognizing  the  importance  of  such 
public  awareness,  the  Institute  and  the  Office  of  University  Relations 
for  the  University  of  Kansas  worked  together  to  develop  a  series  of 
public  announcements  about  Institute  activiti§s^    Announcements  were  aired 
frequently  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1981-1982.    The  announcements 
lie]ped  to  create  general  awareness  of  the  Institute* 

Other  efforts  to  reach  the'public-in-general ,  and  parents-in- 
particular,  have  involved  the  weekly  (Saturday  n|orning)  call-in  radio  \ 
show  presented  by  Lynne  and    Dennis  Embry  of  the "Institute    staff.  The 
Embrys  have  caught  the  public  ear  through  their  half-hour  show,  "Living 
with* Children,"  by  discussing  topics  such  as  "Whining, VShopping  with 
Children,"  and  "Traveling  with  Children." 

Brief  TV  appearances  and  radio  talk-sJaow  appearances  by  other  staff 
have  provided  opportunities  for  Institute  staff  to  be  in  touch  with 
concerns  of  "the  public"  and  for  that  audience  to  learn  about 'Institute 
staff  and  activities.    Several  newspaper  articles  about'  Institute  per- 
sonnel and  their  research  programs  have  appeared  i^n  the  Lawrence  Journal 
Wor>d»  ,  < 

Summary  ^  ^ 

The  efforts  of  the  Kansa§^ Early  Childhood  Institute  to  disseminate  its 
findings  have  included  a  wide  variety'of  formats  and  a  large  number  of 
audiences    (see  Tables  32,  33,  34,  and  35).    The  total  dissemination  of 
Institute  products  can  only  be  estimated  by  indicating  the  number  of 
presentations-reported  dnd  by  showing  the  number  of  requests  for  docu- 
ments recorded  (s,ee  Figure  83).    The  unreported  and  unrecorded  dissenina- 
tion  may  have  been  considerable    but  cannot  be  shown.    The  sectio'nS  qd 
Training  and  Impact  of  the  Institute   which  follow  provide  additional 
i nf ormati'on  about  the  extent  of  Institute  dissemination  activities. 
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DISSEMINATION  DURING  YjEAR  5 
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Allen,  K.E.   Behavior  management  in  the  classroom  (Video  tape). 
Ba1t>irfore:    Uni verity  Park  Press,  1982. 

AU.en,  K.E.    Early  j^erventi on  and  tlie  handicapped'  child:    A  policy 
per$pect"ive-r^P/&per/ presented  at  the  Southeast  Society  for 
Research  in  Child  Development,  April,  1983^. 


Allen,  K.E.    The  team  approach  to  early  Intervention.    Paper  presented, 
at  the  59th  Annual  Council , for  Educational  Children  fnternational  , 
Conference,  New  York,  April,  1981. 

Allen,  ^k.E.,  &  Goetz,  E.M.  ('Eds.)    Early  childhood  educatioin:  Special 
problems,  special'  solutions.    German  town,  Mt):     A^pen  Systems 
Publishers,  in  press.  ^  .  ^  . 

4 

Allen,  K.E.,  &  H^rt,  B.    The  early  years--Arrangements  for  learning. 
Engl ewood  Cliffs:    Prentice-Hall,  in  press.  ^ 

AllenrTXtT,  &  Hickey,  D.    Teacher-collected  data:    Are  they  valid? 
^     /Are-  they  'functional?   AssDCiation  for  Behavior  Analysis, 
Milwauloee,  May,  1981 .  / 

Alpert,  C.L.    Procedures  for  selecting  a  nonspeech  communication -mode 
*  'and  facilitating  its  use  through  incider\tal  teaching.  "Paper 
presented  a.t  The  International  Symposium  on  Autism:    A*Trarfs-  > 
'  disciplinary^  View  of  Current  ResearclT^ntf  Methods.    Woodbury,  N.Y., 
Feb^ry,  1982.     (E€I  Document  No.  462) 

.  Alpert/^trr^^hderson^  J.R.,  &  Rogers-Warren,  A.  ^  The  training  of  parents 
.oKyojiAg  languagejdelayed  Children.    Kansas  Governor's  Conference 
on  rauca ti on  f or yParenthood .    Wichita,  KS,  March,  1982.  ^ 

Alpert,  C.L.,  ^Rogers-Wa/^ren,  A.K.  Teaching^  functional  language^  the 
handicapped:    Using  the  natural  environmapt  as  the  context  fo retrain 
;ing.*.  Paper  presented  at  thfe  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Behavior  Analysis^,  Milwaukee,  Mayl,  1982.  ^.     '  \ 

Baer,  D.M.    How  to' plan-  for/general izatl^n.    Lawrence,  KS:    H  &  H  Enter- 
' pri ses ,  198K  (a) 

,  Baer, ^ D.M.    TeQhnologijgs  Tor  ma inst reaming.    Symposium -presented  at  the 
.    seventh  annual  (invention  of  the  Association  .for  Behavior  Analysis, 
^  Milwaukee,- M^'1981.  (b)  >,  ' 

Baer,^M.,  Fowler,  S.A.,  &f£arden-Smith',  L.    Usi^g  rginforcenent  to  facili 
tate  the  transfer  of  academic  skills.from  a  remedial  clasjs  to  a  nor- 
mal class\  ^  Paper  ^presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  -of  the 
Association' for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milw,aukee,  May,  1981. 


Baxter,  D.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  Kramer,  S.A.,  Aangeenbrug,  M.H.,  Etzel,  B.C., 
&  keBlanc,  J.M.    Manipulation  of  tasic  size,  teacher  instructions 

methods  of  materials  presentation  to  reduce  inappropriate 
^wfiavior  of  a  chijd  in  group  teaching  settings.    Presented  as  a 
part  of  an  invited  sym'posium  entitled  Instructional  control, 
learning  assessment  and  observational  learning  in  groups  of  normal 
and  atypical  chi Idren,  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee, 
May,  1981. 

Bennedicto,  C.;  Fowler,  S.A.,  &  Baer,  D.fi.    Teaching  preschoolers  accurate 
^  self-reinforcement  to  improve  their  acajBemic  performance:    "I'm  right. 
" J  'get  a  token."    Paper  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwauk^,  May,  1981.  ' 

Bickel,  W.K.,  Stella,  M.E.,  &  Etzel,  B.C.    Comparison  of  normal  and '^typical 
children  during  and  after  complex  auditory  discriminations.  Presented 
at  the  bienntal  meeting  of  the  Society  |or  Research  in  Child  Develop- 
ment, Boston,  April,  1981. 

Bickel,  W.K.\  Stella;  M.E.,  &. Etzel,  B.C.    Hypothesis  and  stimulus 

control:  -The  assessment  and  control  of  children's  inferences.  In 
B.C.  Etzel  (Chair),  Educational  assessment  and  interventittn  for 
difficult-tOr teach  children.    Symposium  presented  at  the  seventh 
'  annual  convention  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Anaiysis.,  ^ 
>  _  Milwaukp^,  May,  '1981.        '  ^  . 

^Buchman,  B.,  Embry,>L.H.,  &  Baer,  D.M.    Impactof  parent  training:  A 

^multiple  in-home  settings  approach,  to  the  ass'essment  of  generalization. 
Paper  presented  at*  the  8th  Annual'Association  for  Behavior  Analysis, 
'Milwaukee,  May,  1982.^ 

Byrne,  J".,-  &  Miller,  C.    Neonatal  responsivity  to  auditory  stimuli: 
Strategies  for  early  assessment..    Paper  presented  at  the  22nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Speech,  Language  and  Hearing  Associ-  ; 
ation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March,  1981.  rj-^''-^ 

Byrne,  J.,  &  Miller,        Neonatal  responsivity  to  speech.  "Paper-frt'esented 
at  the  annual  'meeting  of  the  Canadian  Psychology  Association,' 
Toronto,  June,  1981.      '  ^  '/  '     '  . 

Byrne,  J.M.,  &  Horowitz,  F.D.  .  Rocking  as  a  soothing  intervention:  The 
influence  of  di recti qn  and  type  of  movement.    Infant  Bebavior  and 
\    ,    Development,  1981,  4,  207-218.  ;  - 

Byrne,  J.M.,  Millfer,  C.L.,  &  Horowitz,  F.D.    The  newborn "s  psycho-        ,  . 
physiological' and  behavioral  response  to  auditory  stimiJTTr  Paper 
'    presented  at  the  89th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  psychological  • 
Association,  ^s  Angeles,  August,  1981..  • 

Carden-Smith,  L.,',  &  . Fowler,  S.A-.    Positive  peer,  pressure:    Team-  captains 
,to  promote  appropriate  transition  behaviors.    Paper  presented  at  the 
seventh  annual  convention'^of  the  Association  for,  Behavior  Analysis, 
Milwaukee,  f^y,  1981. 

'  / , 


C^k^den-SmithX.,  Fowler,  S^A.,  &  Sol  nick,  J.V.   The  -elassroom  observation 
system:    A  method  for  assessing  the  classroom  behavior  of  preschool 
and  kindergarten  children.    Paper  presented  at  the  seventh, annual 
convention  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaul<ee, 
May,  1981.  -    •  '  . 

Carden-Smith,  L.K.,  &  Fowler,  S.A.  'An  observation  system  for  assessing  , 
and  differentiating  student  and  teacher  behaviors  in  mainstreamed 
classrooms.    Analysis  -and  Intervention  in  Developmental  Disabilities,  in  press, 

Carden-Smith,  L.K.,  &/owler,  S.A.    An  assessment  of  student  and  teacher 
behavior  .in  treatment  and  mainstreamed  classes  for  preschool  and 
kindergarten.    Analysis  a^d  Intervention  in  Developmental  Disabilities, 
in  press.  (ECI  (Wcument  No.  353) 

Cooper,  A-Y.    Creative  and  conceptual  learning  activities  for  large 
group  time.    Workshop  presented  for  PEECH  Outreach,  Educational 
Service  Center*  IX,  Wichita  Falls,  TX,  June,  1982. 

>  - 

Cooper,  A.Y.    How  c&n  a  teacher  help  shy  and  aggressive  preschoolers  get 
along  in  a  g^roup?    Paper  presented  at  the  annual  Midwest  Association 
•  for  the  Education  of  Ypung  Children,  Ind'ianapolis,  May,  1982. 

Cbope>,  A.Y.    Promoting  social  interaction  in  the,  classroom.    Paper  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midwest  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children,  Rochester,  MN,  April,  1981.  ' 

•>  "  • 

Cooper,,  A.Y.    Teaching  techniques  which  help  make  a  mainstreamed  preschool 
class rooiq^work.    Paper  preserr^  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Council  for  Children  and  Yotfth,  Leavenworth,' KS,  June,  1981., 

Cooper.,  A.Y.,  &  Heaco,ck,  B.S..  Language  activities  for  preschoolers: 
I  •  ■     Their  importance  and  use  ^ross  the  day  and  over  the  years.  Pcfper 

\  presented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Kansas  Association  for 

the  Education  of  Young  Children,  Emporia,' KS,  October,  198l! 

Cooper,  A.Y.,  &  Holt,  W.J. f Development  of  social  skills  and' the    ,  . 
.■  *  management  of  common- 1  rob  1  ems .  ^  In  K.E.  Allen  &  E.M.  Goetz  ^Eds.), 

>  Early  .childhood  educyion:    Special  problems,  special  solutions. 
Gentiantown,  Md. :    Asjen  Systems  Publishers,  in  press. 

Curl,  R.M-.',  Kirby,  K. ,  &  Fowler,  S.A.    Tutor-mediated  transition  from  a  . 
'  *    special  preschool  program  to  the'  public  schools.    Presented  at  the 
Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1982. 

►  .  ■  • 

Curl,  R.,  Rowbury,  T.G.,  &  Baer,  D.M.    The  facilitation  of  social  inter- 
'    action  with  a  picture-cue  training  program.-  Presented  at  the 
eighth  annual,  convention  of  the "Association  for  Behavior  Analysis, 
Milwaukee,  May,,  1982.    *  •  .  * 

^  Embry,  o'.  and  Malfetti,  J.L.    Saf^  Play  Kit.  .  This'-kit  will  beiproduced 

.   an<i  distributed  by.  AAA  to  an  estimated  40,000  preschool  and  day  care 
centers  later  this" year.  .  ' 

a   o  •  '  411  450  ' 
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Embry,  L.H.    Parent  training  or  family  therapy?    Nobody  said  it  would 
be  this  complicated.    Invited  address  at  the  8th  Annual  Association 
for  Behavior  Analysis Milwaukee,  May;  1982.  -  . 

Embry,  L.H.    Treatment  of  child  abfisfe^n-.the  community..  Workshop 

presented  at  the  Wenninger  Foundation,  Top.eka, 'Kansas,  June,  1982." 

Embry,  L.H.    The  Parent  Program:    Implementing  proven  home-based  parent 
education.  Workshop  presented  at  the  9th  Annual  l^ation^l  Head  Start 
Association's  Conference,  Detroit,  Michigan,  April,  1982.-  > 

Embry,,  L.H.    What  to  do?    Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  parent  and 
family  involvement.    Workshop  presented  at  the  8th  Annual  Western 
Regional  Conference,  Teaching 'and  Treating  Children,  Adolescents, 
and  Parents.    Las  Vegas,  NV,  March,  1982. 

Embry,. L.H.    The  taxonomi-c  key:    An  ecobehavioral  'approach,  to  family 

interventions.  In  R.  Dangel  _and  R.  Polster  (Eds.},  Current  research 
and  issues  in  behavioral  family  therapy.  New  York:  Guilford  Press, 
in  press •  * 

Embry,  L.  What  to  do?  Matching  client  characteristics  to  intervention 
techniques.  -Paper  presented  at  the  National  Conference  on  Parent. 
Trair^ing,  Dallas,  September,  1981. 

Embry,  L.H.    A  comparison  of  normal  and  abusive  families'  interactions  in 
pareht  training.    Paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Behavior  Therapy,  Toronto,  November,  1981. 

Embry,  L.H.    Presentation  of  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  art  in  parent- 
family  involvement  at  the  HCEEP-DEC  conference  in  Washington,  D.C., 
December,  1981.  ' 

« 

Embry,  Baer,  D.M.    Group  parent  training:    Assessment  of  generali-r 

zation  from  classroom  to  home.  Paper  presented  at  the  8th  Annual 
Association  for  Behavior  Analysis  meetings,  Milwaukee,  May,  1982. 

Embry,  ^UH.,  &  Embry,  D.  are"  hosts  for  a  local  weekly  radio  show  called  , 
"Living  with  Children."  Jhe  half  hour  show's  format  includes  di.scus- 
sion  of  specific  child-rearing  Mgues  and  audience  participation 
through  caHl-in  arrangements./  lUl^show  is  on  Saturday  mornings., 
^ome  of  the  topics  have  been:    Whining;  (Trying  New  Foods);  Sugar 
High,  Sugar  Low:  ■  Controllir^  Children's  Sugar  'Intake;  What^to  do? 
Bad  Report  Cards;  Joint  Custody  in  Divorce. 

^  '  111 

Embry,  t.H.  and  Parent  Program  staff  made  presentations  to  sev-era,l  Ipcal 

parent  groups  including  the  Lawrence  Association  for  the -Pro'tection 

,    *    of  Safe  Alternatives  in  Childbirth  (LAPSAC),  the  Early  Intervention 

Project's  "parent  group,  and  to  several  human  development  and  special  ' 

education  university  classes. 

Embry,  L.H.,.  &.  Sparling,  J.    Evaluating  the  ef/ectiveness  of  parent  ^nd  . 
family  involvement.    A  workshop  presented  at  the  HCEEP-DEC  conferehce 
•in  Washington,  D.C.,  December,  1981. 


Embry,  L.H.    When  and  .where  does  it.,hurt--a  survey  of  parenting  problem?^" 
EC  I  Document  No.  304,  1^"'" 
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ECI  Document  No.  304,  1981.  ^, 
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Etzel,  B.C.    Japan  talks:   New  Training  Methods  for  Handicapped  Children: 
Prograrnni-nq  Materials  to  Reduce  Errors;  Functional  Assessment  of  HaiS^i- 
capped  Children:    Assessment  Procedures  Resulting  in  Intervention; 
The  Technology  of  Stimulus  Control:    Arranging  Visual  Stimuli; 
Attention:    Visual  Orientation  Patterns;  The  Assessment  of  Problem- 
Solving  Skills  of  Atypical  Children:    An'Agalysis  of  Stimuli  and 
Responses. 

Etzel,  B.C.,  Bickel,''W.tC.,  Stella,  M.E. ,  &  LeBia-nc,    .M.    The  assessment 
of  problem-solving;;-skills  of  atypical  children.    Analysis  and 
Intervention  in  Developmental  Disabilities,  in  press. 

Fallows-MacDonald,  R.P.,  Cooper,  A.Y..,  Ruggles ,' T.R. ,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M. 

'Manipulation  of  peer  behavior  and  teacher  attentiofS^as  an  antecedent  . 
stimulus  to  increase  the  social  interaction  of  an  isolate  child. 
Poster  presentation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior 
Analysis,  Dearborn,  MI,  May,  1980.  •  J 

Fallows-MacDonald,  R.P.,  Ruggles,  T.;?,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    Teaching  strategy 
effects  on  children's  acquisition  of  concepts  through  direct  training 
and  observational  learning.  ■  In  Instructional  control,  learning 
assessment,  and  observational  learning  in  groups  of  normal  and  atypical 
children.    Invited  symposium  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Associati,6n  for  Behai/ior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 

Foster,  C.A.    Use  of  accountability  systems  for  predicting  future  perfor-  ^ 
mance  on  a  curriculum  development  project.    Poster  session  presented 
at  the  seventh  Annual  convention  of  the  Assocrrtion  for  Behavior.  ' 
Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  ,1981. 

Foster,.C.A.,  &  Lent>;j.R.    Use  of  accountability  systems  fpT^redictinf} 
future  performance  on  a  curriculum  development  system.  Manuscript 
being  preparred  for  publication,  1981. 

Foster,  C  .A.,  Sandman,  C.A.,  Ripley,  L.M.,  &  Swanson,  J.M.  Etholog 
^  '     approaches  to  the  assessment  of  self-reliance.    Paper  presented  bt 
the  89th  convention  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
Los  .'Angel  es ,  August,  1981. 

Fowler,  S.A.    Transition  from  special  classes- to  regular  classes: 
A  guestion  of  generalization?    Presented  at  the  Associatton  for 
Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1982. 

Fowler,  S.A.    Transiti'on  from  preschool  to  kindergarten  for  children 
with  special  needs.    One  day  workshop  presented  for  the  Rochester 
'Area  Special  Educition  Coopera'tive,  Rochester,  MN,  April,  1982. 

Fowler,  S.A.  Transition  from  preschool^ to  kindergarten  for  children 
with  special  needs.  One  day  workshop  presented  for  the  Cloguet 
AredvSpecial  Education  -Cooperative,  Cloquet,  MN,  February,  1982. 

Fowler,  S.V.  Transition  from  preschool  to  kindergarten  for  children 
with  special  needs.    ECI  Document  No.  381  ,-  1982. 


Fowler,  S.A.    Recruiting  peers  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  mildly 
handicapped  children  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground.  Paper 
presentecf  at  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Program 
(HCEEP)  Director's  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.,  December-,  1981. 

Fowler,  S.A.,  &  Baer,  D.M.    "Do  I  have  to  be  good  all  day?"    The  timing 
of  reinforcement  as  a  factor  in  generalization.    EC  I  Document 
No.  352,  1981. 

iFowler,  S.A.,  &  Carden-Smith,  L.    Preparing  handicapped  children  for 
transition  from  special  preschool  to  regular  public  school  place- 
ments.   Paper  presented  ats^the  ^eventh  annual  convention  o^the 
Assotiation  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981.  ^ 

Fowler,  S.A.,  &  Mullins,  B.S.  Peer-mediated  interventions  in  the  class- 
room and  oh  the  playground.  Colloquium  sponsored  by  the  Psychology 
Department  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Medical  Center,  Omaha,  NE, 
March,  1982. 

Fowler,  S.A.^^  Mullins,  B.S.„  &  Paine,  S.    Training  peers  to  intervene 
with  mildly  handicapped  classmates:    Ana^lysis  of  side  effects. 
Invited  presentation  at  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis, 
Milwaukee,  May,  1982.^ 

Goetz,  E.M.,  &  Allen,  K.E.  (Eds. J    Early  childhood  education:  Special 
environmental  agd. legal  considerations.    Rockville,  MD:  Aspen 
Publishing  Co/,  in  press.  ^ 

Guess,  D.,  Warren,  S.-,  Ja'nssefnV 'C. ,  Noonan,  M.J.,  Esquith;  D.,  &  Mulligan,  M. 
Qua^nti tative  assessment  of  motor  and  sensory/motor  acquisition  in 
handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  infants  and  young  children—Volume  III:' 
Replication  of  the  procedures.    ECI  Document  No.  258,  1982. 

Guess,  D.,  Warren,  S.,  Janssen,  C,  Noonan,  M'.J.,  Esquith,  D.,  &  Mulligan,  M. 
Quantitative  assessment  of  motor  and  sensory /motor  atftjuisi  tion  in 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  jnfants  and  young  children—Volume  IV: 
Application  of  the  procedures.    ECI  Document  No.  259,  1982. 

Higgins,  A. P.,  Stella,  M.E.,  Aangeenbrug,  M.H.,  LeBlanc, J.M. ,  &  Etzel ,  B.C. 
Analysis  of  variables  controlling  .intelligible  and  unintelligible 
language  of  a  preschooT  child.    In  Educationa.l  assessment  lind  inter- 
vention for  diff Kul t-to^teach  children.    Invited  symposium  presented 
at  the 'meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  . 
May,  1981.  ^  '  * 

Horowitz, vF.D.    Child  dev.elopment  for  the  pediatrician.    In  Pediatric 
'  Clinics  of  North  America.    Philadelphia:    W.B.  Saunders  Co., 
in  press.  \ 

Horowitz,  F.D.,  linn.  P.,  Smith,  C,  &  Buddin,  B.    Maternal  responsivity 

in  relation\to  developmental  outcomes.    Paper  presented  at  the  biennial 
,  meeting  of  the  Soci-ety  for  Research  in  'Child  Development,  Boston, 
April,  1981.  \  •     „^  ,  . 

^Isaacs,  CD.,  Embry,  L.H.,  &  Baer,  D.M.    Training  family  therapists:' 
An  experimental  analysis.    Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis, 


J 


Isaacs,  CD.,  Embry,  L.H.,  &  Ba^r,  D.M.    Assessing  generalization  of 
trainee,  parent,  and  child  behaviors  from  the  dinic  to  the  home. 
Paper  presented  at  the  8th  Annual  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis 
meetings,  Milwaukee,  May,  1982. 

V 

Jensen,  R.    KU  early  education  program  on  last  yeafVof  federal  funds. 
Lawrence  Journal -World,  August  23,  1981,  p.  3A.    (Article  about 
the  Early  Childhood  Institute.) 


Jensen,  R.    Teaching  research  focuses  on  learning.    Lawrence  Journal-World, 
September  19,  1981,  p.  3.    (Article  about  research  by  Etzel  and 
LeBlanc.) 

Kleinke';  K.O.,  Cooper,  A.Y.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  Etzel,  B.C.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M." 
The  effects  of  verbal  instruction  and  modeling  on  the  acquisition 
of  small  motor  behaviors.    Paper  presented  at  the  seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee, 
May,  1981 .  ^ 

Kramer,  S.A.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    A  preliminary  investigation 
of  task  effects  of  children's  observational  learning.  'Paper  pre-. 
'  '      I  .sented  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  for  Behavior 

Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May;  1982.  "  . 

'  » 

Kramer,  S.A.,  Ri^ggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    Effects  of  verbal  instruc- 
tions and  Contingencies  on  preschool  children's  observational  learn- 
ing.   Presented  at  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Los 
Angeles,  August,  1981.  ,  (ECI  Document  No.  458) 

Kramer,  S.A.,  Ruggles*,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    The  effects  of  probe  tria'l^ 
distribution  on  children's  learning  a  complex  matching  task  through 
observation.    In  Instructional  control,  learning  assessment,  and 
ogservational  learning  in  groups  of  normal  and  atypical  chil.dr'en. 
^vited  symposium  presented  at  the  seventh  anrtual  convention  of 
the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 
(ECI  Document  No.  459)  | 

LeBlanc,  J.M„  Behavior  analysis  technigues  applied  to  difficult  leanying  * 
,  problems .    Preserlted  to  the  staff  of  the  Anne  Sullivan  School  for 

the  Handicapped,  Lima,  Peru,  May,  1982. 

\  -S 
LeBlanc,  J.M.    Teaching  procedures  for .autistic  and  severely  retarded 
children.    Presented  to  the  staff  of  the  Anne  Sullivan  School  for 
the  Handicapped,  Lima,  Peru,  May,  1982. 

*  LeBlanc,  J.M.    What  can,  parents  of  handicapped  children  do?  Presented 

■■  ,      to  the  general  public  and  the  parents  and  staff  of  the  Anne  Sullivan  -— 
School  for  the.Handicapped,  Li^a,  Pefu,  May,  1982.   

LeBlatic,  J.M.    Behavior  analysis  and  child  development.    Presented  to 
general  audience.  Central  University  of  Venezuela,  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  April ,  i982. 
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LeBlanc,  J.M.    Optimal  learning  environments  for  preschool  children. 
Presented  to  faculty  and  graduate  students.  Central  University  of 
Venefluela,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  April,  1982. 

LeBlanc' J.M.    Proc/dures  for  working  with  children  who  are  difficult  to 
tfeach..   Presented  to  faculty  and  graduate  students,  Central  University 
of  Venezuela,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  April,  1  982. 

LeBlanc,  J.M.    The  effects  of  different  instructional  prffcedures  on;chil- 
dren's  learning.    A  series  of  five  invited  lectures  entitled:  T) 
Introduction  to  the  University  of  Kansa^s  Child  Deve4<iemkjt  Research 
Laboratories;  2)  Instructional  control  in  education;  3)^ffects  of 
teacher  instructions  on  learning;  4)  Environmental  arrangements  and^ 
group  instructional  control;  and  5}  Observational  learning  and  stim- 
ulus equivalency  in  group  learning.    Presented  at  the  Universidad 

^      Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico,  Escuela  N<:ional  de  Estudios  Profesionales 
in  Iztacala,  Mexico,  April,  1981. 

LeBlanc,  J.M.    The  parameters  of  teaching  children  in  group  settings.  Ttt^ 
Instructional  control,  learning  assessment,  and  observational  learning 
ij^^roups  of  normal  and  atypical  children.    An  invited  symposium  pre- 
^sented  at  the  seventh  annual  conventiont of  the  Association  for  Behavior 
Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 

« 

LeBlanc,'  J.M.    Instructing  difficul t-to-teach  children.  -  Presented  to 
educators,  special  educatgrs,  parents,  and  preschool  educators  at 
the  following  places:    The  National  Institute  of  Special  Education, 
Yokasuka,  JaparA;  Yokahama,  Japan;  Osaka,  Japan;  Hondo,  Amakusa 
Island,  Japan;  Kumamoto,  Japan;  Fukuoka,  Japan,  1981. 

LeBlanc,  J.M.,  &  Ruggles;  T.R.    Instructing  difficult  to  leach  children. 
Analysis  and  Intervention  of  Developmental  Disabilities,  in  press. 

L\Blanc,  J.M.,  &' Ruggles,  T.R.    Instructional  strategies  for  individual    ^  ■ 
•and  group  teaching.    ECI  Document  No.  460,  1982. 

Ledlanc,  J.M.,  &  Ruggles,  T.R.    The  technology  of  stimulus  control: 
Instructions  and  observational  learning.    Presented  to  faculty 
and  graduate  students  at  the  following  institutions:    Meio  Ufriver- 
sity,  Tokyo,  Japan;  The  National  Institute  of  Special  Education, 
Yokasuka,  Japan;  and  Kyushu  University,  Fukuoka,  Japan,  1981. 

LeBlanc,  J.M.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  Kramer,  S.A.,  &  Fallows-MacDonald,  R. 

Observational  learning  in  preacademic  group  teaching.    Presented  to 
faculty  and  graduate  students.  Central  University  of  Venezuela, 
.Caracas,  Venezuela,  April,  1982. 

Leidholt,  P. A.,  Rowbijry,  T.G.,  &  Baer,  D.M.    Training  and  generalization 
of  participation  across  five  learning 'formats.    Paper  presented  at 
the  eighth  annual  conventiortj/f  the  Assocaation  for  Behavior 
Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  19S2.  :* 
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Linn,  P.,  Horowitz,  F.D.,  Buddin,  B.,  Leake,  J.,  &  Fox,  H.    A  description 
of  a  neonatal  intensive  care  unit.    Paper  presented  at  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development,  Bost(^n, 
April,  1981.^ 

Mi-ller,  C.L.    Social  and  linguistic  perception  in  infancy:  Factors 
related  to  development  of  communication,  '  In  L.  Feagans,  C. 
Harding,  M.  Greenberg,  and  J.N.  Bohannon  (Eds.),  The  origins 
and  growth  of  communication  (tentative  title),.    N.Y.:  Ablex 
Publishers,  in  press. 

Miller,  C.L.    Development  in  the  discrimination  of  male  and  female  voices 
by  infants.    Presented  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Psychological  Association,  Toronto,  Ontario,  June,  1981. 

.filler,  C.L.,  &  Byrne,  J.M.    The. role  of  temporal  cues  in  the  development 
of  language  and  communication.    InL.  Feagans,  C.  Harding,  M. 
Greer^berg,  and  J.N.  Bohannon  (Eds.),  The  origins  and  growth  of 
communication  (tentative  title).    N.YTi    Ablex  Publishers-,  in  pre^s. 

Mullins,  B.S.,  Fowler,  S.A.,  &  Paine,  S.    RECESS  Revisited:    The  use  of 
peer  monitors  to  reduce  negative  interactions  on-  the  playground. 
Presented  at  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysi§,  Milwaukee, 
May,  1982.        "  '  ' 


deR^svarrete ,  T.D.,  Villalba,  D.M.,  AaogeefTbrug,  M.H., Earner,  S.A.  , 
\eBlanc,  J.M.,  &  Etzel,  B.C.    A  cdmparkon  of  the  effects  of 
j^mmediate  and  delaye^feedback  on  ch^wren's  responses  in  an  aca- 
demic group.    Pressed  as  part  of  an  invited  sympostum.  Instruc- 
tional control,  learning  assessment  and  observational  learning  in 
.     groups  of  normal  and  atypical  children.    Seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  1981. 

faine,  S.C.  (Chair).  'Direct  instruction:  'Service,  training,  and  research. 
Symposium  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 

Paiiie,  S.C.  (Chair).    Technologies  for  mainstre'aming.    Symposium  presented 
at  the  seventh  annuaT  ODnvention  of  the  Association  for  Behavior 
Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 

Paine,  S.C.,  &  Kennedy-Pai n,e,  C.G.    Structuring  classrooms  for  success-: 
A  direct  instruction  approach.    Workshop  presented  at  the  seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Associjition  for  Behavior  Analysis,  * 
'  *  Milwaukee,  May,  1^81 .  -  ' 

Paniagua,  F.A.,  Stella,  M.E.,  Holt,  W.J.,  Baer,  oIm.,  &  Etzel,  B.C. 
Training  correspondence  by  reinforcing  intermediate  and-verbal 
behaviors.    Child  Behavior  Therapy,  in  press.. ^ 

Peterson,  N.L.    Education^gins  at  birth.  '  Presented  to  County 
Homemakers  Extension  Unit.    Desoto,  KS,  May,  1982. 
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Peterson,  N.L.    Integrating  handicapped  preschool  programs:  Questions 
and  issues.    Presented  to  thej^xpeka  Association  for  Re1;arded 
Citizens  J  Topeka,  KS,  May,  1/ 
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Peterson,  N.L.    Integrating  handicap^TBo  preschool  programs:  Questions 
and  issues.    Presented  to  the  staff  of  the  Capper  Foundation  for 
Crippled  Childrl^,  Topeka,  KS,  May,  1982. 

Peterson,  N.L.    Social  integration  of  handicapped  and  ndnhandi capped 
prescrhoolers:    A  study  of  playmate  selections  in  two,  free  play 
environments.    Topics  in  Early  Childhood-Special  Education,  in 
press^ 

Peterson,  N.L.    Preschool  education  for  the  handicapped.  Encylopedia 

for  Educational  Research.    American  Educational  Research  Association, 
1982. 

Petersen^  N.L.    Social  integration  of  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped 
children  fn  mainstreamed  intervention  programs:    The  research  and 
the  implications  for  teachers.    Paper  presented  at  the  National 
HCEEP-DEC  Conference,'  Washington,  D.C.,  December,  1981.  . 

Roedel,  S.M   Public  Service  Announcements  regarding  the  Institute  were 
taped  and  aired  frequently  during^ate  1^81  and  early  1982  on  KAKU, 
a  PBA  network  station  in  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Roedel,  S.M.,  &  Rogers-Warren,  A.K.    Dissemination:    From  researcher  to 
,  practitioner.    Paper  presented  In  a  panel  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  6Kr.£xceptional  Children,  Houston,  April,  1982.    (ECI  Docu-' 
ment  No.  t09) 

Rogers-Warren,  A.l|.    Behavioral  ecology:    Some  working  definitions. 
^     Paper  presented  at  the  annua^  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behav-  ■ 
ioral  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1982., 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.    Teaching  talking  in  the  classroom:    Some  guides 
for  teachers  of  young,  handicapped  children.  '  ECI  Document 
No.  802,  1982.  ^      ^  '  . 

Rogers-Warren,  A^K.    Behavioral  ecology  in  classrooms  for  young  handi- 
capped children.    Topicsyin  Early  Childhood  Special  Education, 
in  press.  «  V 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K,    Naturaligric  language  teaching  for  preschool  handi-  _ 
capped  children.    Invited  presentation  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Handicapped  Children  Early  Education  Project  directors'  meeting. 
December,  1981. 

t 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.    It  takes  two:    Toward  a  behavioral  analysis  of  mother- 
child  interaction.    Paper  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Associati^on  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 
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Rogers -Warren,  A.K.    Arranging  preschool  environments  for  young, 
handicapped  children.    ECI  Document  No.  380,  1981.  ^ 

/^ers-Warren,  A.,  Paden,  L.Y.,  &  Cooper,  A.Y.    Radio  talk  program. 
Town  Hall,  hosted  by  Jim  Pritchett,  Station  WHB,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  November,  1981. 

Rogers-Warren,-  A.K.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  Peterson,  N.L.,  &  Cooper,  A.Y. 

Playing  and  learning  together:  Patterns  of  social  interaction  in 
handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  children.  Journal  of  the  Division 
for  Early  Childhood,  1981,  3,  56-64.    (ECI  Document  No.  325) 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K. ,  &  Warren,  S.F.    Form  and  function  in  language 

learning  and  generalization.    Analysis  and  Intervention  in  Develop- 
mental Disabilities,  in  press. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.,  &  Warren,  S.F.    Parents  as  environmental  engineers. 
IrT  E.  M.  Goetz  and  K.E.  Allen  (Eds.),  Early  childhood  education: 
Special  envirorpental  and  legal  considerations.    Rockv.ille,  MD: 
.  As"pen  Publishing  Co.,  in  press. 

Rowbury,  T.G.    Preacademic  math  skills  for  early  childhood  education. 

Workshop  presented  for  PEECH  Outreach,  Educational  Service  Center  IX, 
Wichita  Falls,  TX,  June,  1981. 

Rov/bury,  T.G.    Preacademic  skills  for  the  reluctant  leavner.    In  K.  E. 
Allen-  and  E.  M.  Goetz* (Eds. ) ,  Early  childhood  education:  ■  Special 
problems,  special  solutions.-  Gemiantown,  MD:    Aspen  Systems 
^  .Publishers,  in  press. 

Rues,  J.,  Noonan,  M.J.-,  Esquith,  D.,  &  Janssen,  C.    Use  of  quantitative 
procedures  to  assess  sensory /motor  intervention  programs.  Paper 
presented  at  the  annual  conference  af  the  Association  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped,  New  York,  October,  1981.  '  * 

Rues,  J.,  &  Mulljgan,  M.    The  quantitative  assessment  of 'senspry/motor 
acquisition  among  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  infants  and  young 
children.    Invited  paper  presented  at  the  annual  -meeting  of  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  1981. 

Ruggles,  T.R,    Ethical  considerations  in  research  with  young  children. 
Paper  presented  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Natipnal  Assxiciation 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children,.  Detroi t,  November,  198.1. 
(ECI  Document  No.  108) 

Ruggles,  T.R..,  Cooper,  A.f. ,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    Some  considerations  in 

assessing  and  increasing  the  social  interaction  of  preschool 
^  children.    ECI  Document  No.  327,  1981. 

Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.  Behavior  analysis  procedures  in  classroom  ■ 
teaching.  In  A.  Bellach,  M.  Hersen,  &  A.  Kazdin  (Eds.),  International 
handbook  of  behavioV  modification.    Plenum  Press,  in  press. 
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Rijggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J;M.    The  effects  of  stimulus  presentation 

modas  on  discrimination  acquisition.  '  Presented  in  Basic  and  applied 
issues  in  discriminative  stimulus  research,  J.  M.  LeBlanc  (Chair), 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
Los 'Angeles,  August,  1981.  *a 

Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  leBl  anc^J  .M.    Strategies  teachers  can  use  to  enhl^nce 
children's  learningTf-  In  Instructional  control,  learning  assessment, 
;   'and -obser^ti anal  learning  in  groups  of  normal  and  atypical  children. 
Invited  symposium  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  for  Behavi'or  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 

Schreibman,  L.,  &  Sol  nick,  J.V.    Analysis  of  simple  arithmetic  behavior 
in  developmenta^l ly  delayed  children:    Generalization  and  response 
classes.    Presented  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of.  the  Associ- 
ation for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 

» 

Stella,  M.E.,  Hathaway.,  V.,  Villalba,  D.,  Navarrete,  J. ,  &  Etzel ,  B.C. 
Visual  attending  patterns  of  normal  and  atypical  children  under  two 
training  conditions:    Trial -and-error  compared! to  criterion-riBlated 
cue  instructions.    Paper  presented  at  the  bienrffeil  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development,  Boston,  April,  1981. 

Sullivan,  J.W.,  &  Horowitz,  F.D.    Infant  intermodal  perception  and 
maternal  multimodal  stimulation:    Implications  for  language 
development.    In  L.  P.  Lipsitt  (Ed.),  Advanced  in  Infant  Research, 
Vol  2.    N.Y.:  Ab^ex  Publishers^  in  press. 

Van  Den  Berg^  J.,  Embry,  L.H.,  U  Born,  D.    The  effects  of  mother-only 
parent  training  on  father-child  interactions.    Paper  presented  at 
the  8th  Annual  Association  for  Behavioc  Analysis  meetings,  , 
Milwaukee,  May,  1*982. 

Villalba,  D.M.,  Navarrete,  T.D.,  Aangeenbrug,  M.H.,  Stella,  M.E.,  Etzel, 
B.C.,  &  LeBlanc,  J. M.'  The  effects  of  instructions  that  only  indi- 
cate discriminative  feature?  of  S+  versus  instructions  indicating 
both  'S+  'and  S-  features:    A  comparison  made  with  young  children. 
Presented  as  part  of  an  invited  symposium  entitled  Educational, 
assessment  and  intervention  for  difficul t-to-teach  children. 
Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1981. 

Warren,  S.F.,  Baxter,  D.,  Anderson,  J.,  Marshall,  A.,  &  Baer,  D.  General- 
ization and  maintenance  of  question-asking.    Journal  of  the  Association 
'  of  the  Severely  Handicapped,  1981,  6,  21-30. 

Warren,  S.F.,  &  (Rogers-Warren,  A.K.'   Language  acquisition  patterns  in 
normal  and  handicapped  children.    Topics  in  Special-  Education, 
'  in  press.    (ECI  Document  No.  204) 

Warren,'S.f .,  &  RogeVs-Warren,  A.K.    Milieu  language  teaching.  An 
invited  short  course  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  SpeechyHearirig,  and  Language  Association,  Los  Angeles, 

-  '    November,  ,19aK  '  '       ,  . 


Warren,  S.F.,  Rogers-Wapren,  A.,  &  Buchanan,  B.G.    A  longitudinal  analysis 
of  comprehensive  language  training;  -Generalization  tg  the  real  world. 
Paper  presented  to  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Research 
in  Child  Development,.  Boston,  April,  1981. 

r 

Wedel,  J.W.,  &  Fowler,  S.A.    "Once  upon  a  time...."    Structuring  story- 
time  at  home  to  teacti  beginning  reading  skills.    Presented  at  the 
Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May,  1982, 

Wedel,  J.W.,  &  Fowler,  S.A.    "Read  me'a  story.  Mom."    Using  storytime  > 

to  remediate  academic  deficits.    Paper  presented  at  the  seventh  annua;i 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  May, 
1981. 

Whitehead,  -B.S.,  Cooper,  A.Y.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  Etzel,  B.C.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.. 
The  use  of  teacher  attention  with  primes  and  a  special  activity  to 
increase  cooperative  play  in  two  preschoolers.    Poster  presented  at 
the  eighth  annual  convetJiiafl«s£Ji»^Association  for  Behavior  Analysis, 
Milwaukee,  May,  1982.     '  ( 

Wolf,  S.S.,  &  Etzel,  B.C.    Reqiprocity  mari tal  counseling:    A  replication 
and  analysis.    Behavior  Research  and  Therapy,  in  press. 
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TABLE  32B 


HONORS,  AWARDS,  CONSULTATIONS  DURING  YEAR  5 


ALLEN: 

Allen,  K.E.    Congressional  Science  Fellowship— Sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Society  for 
\  Research  in  Child  Development;  spent  the  1981-1982  academic  year 

in  the  office  of  Congressman  Banker  in  Washington  D.C.  working  On 
a  variety  of  social  policy  issues  with  emphasis  whenever  possible- 
on  handicapped  children  and  their  families. 

.    Allen,  K.E.    The  American  Medical  Writers  Association  gav^  Allen,  an 

Award  of  Excellence  for  one  of  the  four  best  texts  /n  the  field  of 
Allied  Hea^h  Services,  1980. 

Allen,  K.E.    Invited  to  run  for  President  of  the  Natio/al,  Association 
for  Early  Childhood  Teacher/  Educators.  / 

I 

Allen,  K.E.    Editorial  Review  Board,  Child  Care  Quar;terly 
BAER-ROWBURY  GROUP:     •  /' 

  I 

Baer,  D.M.    Taught  a  three-day  course  on  early  ch^'Tdhood  education. 

•  Dominican  Republic,  May  1981. 

COOPER:  , 

Cooper,  A.Y.    Elected  secretary  of  the  Midwest  Association  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Children,  a  12-state  regional  affiliate  group  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Education^of  Young  Chil.dren. 

EMBRY: 

Embry,  L.H.    Consultantship  to  theStateof  Nevada  Division  of  Mental 

•  Health  and  Mental  Retardatiou^ay  1981. 

Embry,  L.H.    Consultantship  to  the  Douglas  County  Bert  Nash  Community 
Mental  Health  Center,  Lawrence,  KS,  May-July  1981. 

Embry,  L.H.    Invited  presenter  for  panel  discussion  on  Techniques  for 
making  parent  training  work,  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee,  WI ,  May  1981. 

ETZEL: 

Etzel ,  B.C.    Consultantship  to  St.  Lukes  Hospital  Preschool  Program  for 
Handicapped  Children,  Kansas  City,  MO. 
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HOROWITZ: 


Etzel,  B.C.    Consultant  to-^the  Ear^ly  Childhood  Research  program, 
^  ,    .  versidad  .Central  de' Venezuela,-  Insti'tuto  de  Psicololgia,  Caracas, 
.  Venezuela r  (will  consult  in  ApriNMay,  1982).  — .  ^ 

fOSTER-RUGGLES:  ^   .     •  '  *  *        ■  . 

Foster,  C.D.    Appointment  as  Staff  Psychologist  at^the  University  of 
California  aj:'  Iryine,  Department  of  Pediatrics,  July  1981/ 

•    /    ■     ^  • 

GUESS;  -      \  /  V' 

•  •  *   I J         '      •       ,       -  ' 

Guess,  D.    Has  been  con^tacted-  to  arrange, the  presentation  of  %  series  of 
'Workshops  on  the  assessment  procedures  to  a 'preschool  education  and 
treatment*'center  in  Columbus,  Ohio.    Mary  Jo  NoonanVill  provide 
this  consuttation.        *  .      *       .  , 

Horowitz,  F.O.^Inyited  participant  at  the  AVEPANE  meetings  .in  Caracas^ 
V^enezuela  in  October  1981.    She  presented  a  paper  on  individual  . 
,    d'ifference^  and  implications  for  developmetft.    ,     '  / 

Horowitz,  P.O.  ,Was  invited  to  participate  in  the, International, Society 
,for  the  Study  of  Behavior  and  Development  'seiTj;Tnar  on  Alternative? 
'  Methodologies  ip  Intervention  Research  which  wa^s  held  in  Ribierao 
Preto,  .Brazil  in  October  1981.  .  She  aflso  gave  a  presenta*tion  at  the 
•'    meeting  of  the  Brazilian  Psychological  $o^ety  there. . - 

LEBLANC:        '  ^         '      ^    '  ,       .  f  >    ' "  . 

LeBi^nc,  J.M.    Invited, as  a  spea'ker  by  the  Japanese  Behavior  Analysis 
^  Iftssqciation  and'th^  Japanese  NatioqaJ  Institute,  November  and 
"       Wmber,  1981.  •  •       %  '    ^  . 

LeBlanc',  J.M.    Consultant,  Central  University  of  V.enezuela ,  ^Child 
velopment  Laboratory,  Caracus,  Venezuela,  1980-present.  . 

Le&lanc, -J.M.    Consultants,  National  Institute  of  Special  Education, 
Yokasuka,  Japan,  1981.  \  *     '       .  * 

Le^Blanc,  J.M..    Cpnsultant,  Hamayu  (Sakuen  Institute  for^etarded,  Ama- 
f:usa,  Japan,  1981.  *  ] 

LeBlancV  J.M.    Consultant,^  Japanese  Associa1:ion  Behavior  Analysis,,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  1981.'-    ^      '  •      *     ^       ^  '  ^ 

•  leBlanc'J.M.    Consultant, 'Ann  Sullivan  School  for  the  Handicapped,  \ 
Lima,  Peru,  1982^.    .      .  -  : 

PETERSON?^'  ^        \       *^     ,  .  ■ 

^  Peterson,  N.L.   SerVed  on  TADS  committee  at;  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  to 


plan  the  topical  workshop  in  Mainstreaming  with  Preschool  Handicapped 
Children held  Spring,  1982.,  -       "        ^  ^ 

^GERS-MARREN:    '  '  ^     '  ^       -  . 

Rogers-Warren,  A.    Consultantship  to  the  Cambridge  State  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  MN,  June  1981.      ^         .         '  ' 

'Rogens-Warren,.  A, .  Guest  Associate  Edi-tor  for  Education  and  Treatment  of^ 
Chi  1  dren .    Boards  of  Editors,  Behavieral  Assessment  and  Analysis  afvd 
^    Intervention  in  Developmental  Disal?ilities. 

^  ♦  ^  -  . 

Rogers-Warren,  A.    Consifltant,  Infant  Parent  Training  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,'' April  1982.  ^  '   •    •    '  . 

Rogers-Warren,  A.    Manuscript  reVi ewer,' Scott  foresman  Publishing*  Co. ,  1982 
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,    ,  '  PLANNED^PUBLICATIONS    '    •  ' 

'     ^'  i 

AVpert,  CA.,  Rogers-Warren,  A.K-  and  Anderson,  J*R.    Training. mothers  to 
be  incidental  language  teachers  for  their  children.    To  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis. 

Be^riedicto,  C.G.,  Fowler,  S.A.  and  Baer,  D.M. '  Training  preschoolers 
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Embry,  D.D.,  &  Malfetti,  J:L.    Reducing  the  risk  gf  pedestrian  accidents 
involving  preschoolers-through  parent  training  and  modeling:  An 
->  experimental  analysis  in  the  natural  environment  (ECI  Document  No.  302). 
Lawcence,  Kan.:    Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  of  the  Handicapped,  October  1980. 

Embry,  L.H.  Compliance:  A  crucj^al  but  uncooperative  measure  in  adult-child 
interactions.  'Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  ^he  Association 
for  Behavior  Analysis,  Deartoorn,  Mich.,  May  1980. 


^  * 


Embry,  L.H.    Two  emerging"  model s  o^,  parent  training:    General  and  problem-    ^  \ 
specific"    Paper  presented  at  tTTe-4S.p  Applied  Behavior  Analysis.  Con-  ^ 
ference  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  February  18-21,  1981.    (ECI  Document 
No.  303)  ■  ' 

Embry,  L.H'.,;  &  Martin,  C.    Practical"  parenting  observation  ^system  (ECI  Doc-  ^ 
•    umentNb.  506).    Lawrence,  Kan.:    Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the 

Early 'Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  0ctobern980.  ^|p^^QQ°323j 

Etzel,  B.C.    Th'e  assessment  and  training  (using  errorless  programming  pro- 
cedures) of  difficult-to-teach  children  on  conceptual  tasks.  "Paper 
«    presented  at  the  following  places: 

DepartnTent  of  Applied  Psychology,  University  of  Uppsala,  Uppsala, 
Sweden,  March  2&,  1980. 

Health  Care  EvaTuation  Research  Team  Site,  University  of  Southampton, 
Winchester,  England,  March  28,  1980, 

Institut|i-Medico-Psico  Pedagogico-,  Nos^ta  Casa  and  University- of 
Anct)na,'"Ancona,  Italy,  April  4,  1980.  -  .  ' 

■'Max  Planck  Institute  of  Psychiatry,  Munich,  Germany,  Ap nil  8,  1980. 

Instituut  voor  Orthopedagogiek ,  Katholieke  Universifiet,  Hijmegen, 
\- Holland,  April  15,  1980.  ,  "  -  . 

Etzel,  B.C.    Design  arid  "eyal uation  of  instructional  materials:    Give  the 

kids  a  fTghting  chance  to  learrT    Discussant  at  symposium  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
May '1980. 

Etzel,  B.C.    Emerging  Womanhood:    Behavior  analysis  of  female^ development. 

D-iscussant  at* symposium  a^t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for 

Behavior  Analysis, /Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  1980.        -  ^ 
'  V  .  ,  . 

Etzel,  B.C.    Who  wi.l^t       the  han?s-on  cliniciaTi?    In,  The  present  and  future 

of  ndn-Ph.D.  clinical  psvcliologvsts^.    Symnosjum  presented  a^the  annuai 

meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mfch.,  >lay  1980. 
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Etzel,  B.C.,  &  LeBlanc;  J^M.    Instructional  and  stimulus  control  procedures 
'  for  children  with  learning  prdb.lems.    Invited  conversation  hour  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  th^  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn, 
Mich^,  Mdy  1980. 

Etzel,  B.C.    Educational  assessment  and  intervention  for  diff icul t-to-teach 
children"    Chairperson  of  an  invited  symposium  presented  at  the  Associ- 
ation for  Behavior  Analysis.    Milwaukee,  1981.  .      '  ' 

Etzel,  B.C*,  Bicllel,  W.K.,  &  Stella,  M.E.    Stimulus  control  procedures  in' 
assessing  problenj  solving  skills  of  normal  and  atypical  children. 
Analysis  and  Intervention  in  Developmental  Disabilities,  in  press. 

Etzel,  B.C.,  LeBlanc,  J.H.,  Schilmoeller,  K.J.,  &  Stella,  M.tl.    Stimulus  ^  ' 
control  procedures  in  the  education  of  young  children.'  In  SJW.^ 
Bijou  &      Ruez  (Eds. )»  Contributions  /:)f  behavior  modification  tO' 
education.    Hillsdale,  nTJTI    Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  1981.  • 
(Also  to  be  published  in,  Spanish  by  /ditorial  Trillas.) 

Fallows,  R.P.,  Cooper,  A.Y.,  Etzel,  B.C.,  LeBlanc,  J.M.,  &  Ruggles,  T.R.- 
The  use  of  a  stimulAJS  equivalency  paradigm  and  observational  learning 
in  teaching  concepts  to  preschool  children.    Paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  September  1980. 

Fallows,  R.P.,  Cooper,  A.Y..,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  teBlanc,  J.M.  Manipulation 
of  peer  behavior  and  teacher  attention  as  an  antecedent  stimulus  to 
increase  the  .social  interaction  of  anjsplate  child.-  Paper  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior"  An-etlysis, 
DearSorn,  Mich.,  May  1980.  . 

'I  '  ^ 

Fallows-MacDonald,  R.P.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    Concept  training 

through  a  combination  of  stimulus ^equivalency  and  observational  learning 
strategies;    An  analysis  of  acquisition  rates.    Paper  presented_at  the 
14^n  annual  convention  of  the  Association  for  th^  Advancement  of  Be- 
havior Therapy,  New  York.,'  November'' 1980. 
«? 

Foster,  C:    Computers  and  instructional  design.    Paper  presented  to  the 

Department  of  Educational  Technology ,, San  Diego  State  University,  San" 
Diego,  California,  August  1980 . 

Foster,  C,  &  Keilitz,  I.    Empirical  bases  for  content  revision  of  curriculum 
materials.    Invited  presentation  to  Fairview  Psychological  Association, 
Costa  Mesa, -Calif 1981. 

Fowler,  S.A.    Compliance:    Promotion  and  generalization  in  home,  school ,  and 
community  settings.-  "Chairperson  of  symposium  presented  at  th.e  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  1980. 

Fo6/ler,  S.A.    Transition  from  preschool  to  public  school:    Curr^  research 
endeavors.    Colloquium  presented  to  the  Department  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  June  1980. 
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POwler,  S.A:,  &  Baer^  D.M.    "Do  I  have  to  work  hard  all  day?"    Delaygd  rein- 
•  forcemertt  as  an  .indiscrTrinnable  contingency^    Paper  presented  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Asspciatioft  for  the  Advancement  of  Behavior 
Therapy,  New  York,  November  198p.  ' 

'  Fowler,  S. A. ,  &  Baer,  D.M.    Do  I  have  to  work  hard  all  day?:    Delayed  rein- 
forcement as  a  generalization  facilitation  strategy.    Journal  of  Applied 
Behavior  Analysis,  in  press..  -  ^. 

^  Fowler,  S.A. ,  "Carden-Smith ,  L.  ,  Dodds,  R.,  &  Wedel ,  J.    Facilitating  the^  tran- 
sitiop  from  preschool  to  public  schools.    Workshop  preselnted  at  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Program  Conference^  Washington, 
December  1980.  ,  - 

Fowler,  S.A.,  &  Smith,  l.C,    School  transfers:    [procedures  to  facilitate* the 
^younq  child's  adjustment  to  new  schools.    Paper  presented  at  th^  National 
'Foster  Parents  Association  conference,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  1980.  ^ 

/  ;  ,  "  ^ 

Gendreau,  S.,  Buchanan,  B.  ,  Rogers -Warren,  A.',  &  Warren,- S.F.    Child'  Verbatiz- 
atton  .Context  Code  (ECI  Document  No.  504).    Lawrence-,  Kan.:  Kansas 
\        Research  Institute  for  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  .the  Handicapped, 
1980.' 

'  s  / 

'  Gentry,' B.   'Does  ma inst reaming  insure  integration?.   WESTAR  Newsletter/3(3) , 
.  June  1980.     (ECI  Document  No.  705)'  ^  • 

» 

Gentry,  B.    Assess,ing  jsensorimotor  development  -  Quantifying  the' measurement. 
WESTAR  Newsletter,  3(4),  September  1980:     (ECI  Document  No.  707) 

Guess,  D.,  Rues, J.,  Warren,  S.,  &  Lyon,  S.    Quantitative  Assessment^of 
^Moto^  and  Sensory/Motor ,Acqui si ti on  in  Handicapped  and  Nonhandi capped 
Infants  and  Young  Chi Idren— Volume  I:    Assessment  Procedures  for  Se- 
lected Developmental  Milestones.    ECI  Document  No.  2^,  1980. 

Guess,'  D. ,  Janssen,''C.,  Mulligan,  M.,  Noonan,  M.,  &  Rues,  J.  Quantitative 
procedures  for,  assessing  sensory  mqtor  skills  among  handicapped  and 
nonhandi capped^  children:    Reliability  and  replication.    Paper  pre- 
^    .sented  at  the  seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Association  for  the 
Severely  Handicapped,  Los  Angeles,  October  1980. 

&uess,  D.,  Rues, ^ J.,  Warren,  S.,  Lyon,  S.,  &  Janssen,  C.  Quantitative 

assessment  of  Motor  and  Sensory/Motor.  Acquisition  in  Handicapped  and  ^ 
Nonhandi  sapped  Infants  and  Young  Children— Volume.  II:  '  Interobserver 
Reliability  Results  for  the  Procedures.    ECI  Document  No.  257,  1981. 

Hick^y,  D.,  &  Allen,  K^E.    Vertical  grouping:    Meeting  a  range  of  needs. 
Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Kansas'- Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young, Children,  Emporia,  Kansas,  October  r980.  ■ 
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Higgins,  A.F. ,  Stella,  M.E. ,  Aangeenbrug,  M.H.,  LeBlanc,  J.M.,  &  Etzel ,  B.C; 
Analysis  of  variables  controlling  intelligible  and  unintelligible  lan- 
■    guaqe  of  <a  prg^school  child..  In  Sjn  invited  symposium  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Milwaukee, 


Wise,  1981. 
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Holt,  W.J,-,  &  Etzel, 'B.C.    Programming  initial  writing.    In,  Early  writing; 

A  developmental  approach.    Symposium  presented  at  the  annual'  conference 
*      of  the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children,  San 

Francisco,  November  1980.  ■  . 

Horowitz,  F.D.    Review'of  "The  ecology  of  hurran  development"  by  Urie  Bron- 
fenbrenner.    Science,  1980,  207,  634-635'. 

Horowitz,  F.  D.    The "first  two  years  of  ttfe:    Factors  related  to  thriving. 
In  S.  Mporte  &C.  Cooper  (Eds.),  The  .young  child:    Reviews  of  research. 
Vol.  3.    National  Association-  for  the  Education  ftf  Young  Children, 
-'in  press.  '  ' 

Horowitz,  F.D   "Stethods'of  assessment  for  ^t-risk  and  handicapped  infants. 
In  c.  Ramey  &  P.  Tro>ianic  (Eds.),  Finding  and  educating  hTgh-risk 
infants.    In  press.. 

Horowitz,  F.D.  &  Leake,  H.  , The  effects  of  otitis  media  on  cognitive  de-' 
velopment.    Annals-  of  Otology.  Rhinology.  and  Laryngology.  1980,  89.  - 

Horowitz.  F.D..  &  Linn., P. L."  The  Neonatal  Behavioral  Assessment  Scale: 
Assessing  the  behavioral  repertoire  of  the  newborn  infant.  Jn  M. 
WalraichVEd.)  Advances  in  behavioral  pediatrics  (Vol.  3).  'Greenwich,. 
Connecti-Ait:  .JAL  Press,  Inc..  in  press. 

Horowitz.  F.D.,  Linn,  P.L.,  Buddin',  B.J.,  &  Smith,  C.    Neonatal  assessment: 
Evaluating  the  potential  for  plasticity.    In  T.B.  Brazelton  (Ed.)  Ngw- 
approaches  to  .developmental  screening  of  infants.    Johnson  and.  Johnson 
Baby  Products  Co.  Pediatric  Roundtable  No.  5,  in  press.  ,.    •  . 

Horowitz,  F.D.,  Linn,  P.,  Johns-Buddin,'  B.",  &  Smith,  C.    Neorlatal  assessment 
.   Evaluating  the  poteritial^for  plasticity.    Chapter  to  apppar  in  T.B.  ■ 

RrazpltQn'(Ed.) "New  approaches  to  developmental  screening  of  infants.  ^ 
.  Johnson  and  Johnson  Baby  Products  Compciny,  Pediatric.  Round  Table  No. 
5.    Paper  presented  as  participant  of  Pediatric  Round  Table  No.  5., 
0ctobe^l980.     •  1^  ■  ■ 

Isaacs,  C.    New  therapists:    Preschool^aqe  chfldren  in  the  home.  Paper 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  th'e  Association  for  Behavior 
Analysis,  DearbX)rn,  Mich.,  May  1980.  '  , 

Lancioni,  G.E.,  Horowitz,  F.D.,  &  Sullivan,  J.W;    The  NBAS-K:    I.    A  study 
of  its  stability  and  structure  oyer  the  first  month  of  life,    inrant  , 
Behavior  and  Deve-1  opment,  1980,  3,  341-359. 


Lancion^i,  G.E.,'  Horowitz,  F.D..  &  Sullivan,  J.W.    The  NBAS-K:    II.  Rejn- 
.     forcement  value  of •  the  infatit's  behavior.    Infant  Behavior  and  Devel-^^ 
opment.  1980,  3,  361-366. 
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Larsson,,  D.G.,  Cooper,  A.Y,,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  Leplanc,  J.M.    The  effect  of 
paced  instructions,  reprimands,  and  physical  guidance  on  compliance. 
^  Paper  presenrted'a:t  the  sixth  annual  ^meeting  of  the  Association  for 
•  Behavior  Analysis ,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  198ft. 

.'LeBlanc,  J.M.  Instructional  control  procedures  for  chi Idren  vwith-  learning 
problems.  Pap^r  presented  at  the,  following. universities  and  research 
sites:  '         ^  .  *        k       ^  , 

Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  University  of  Uppsala,  Uppsala, 
^   Sweden,  March  26,  1980;  '  ^        . , 

Health  Care  Evaluation  ResearcK  Team  Sitei  University  of  South-    ^  > 

ampton,  Winchester,  England,  March  28^  1980; 

Instituto  Medico-Psico  Pedagogico,  Nostra  Casa  and  University  of 

Ancona,  Ancona^,  ItaTy,  April  4,  1980.       x  ; 

Max  Planek  Institute  of  .Psychiatry,  Munich,  Germany,' April  8,  1980. 

•'Instituut  voor -Ortopedagogiek,  Kathdlieke,'  Universitiet,  Nijmegen, 

Holland,  ApriJ  15,  1980.       ^  -  "  «  ' 

LeBlanc,  J.M.  -The  role  of  the  master's,  degree  in  behavior  analysis.  P$iper 
presented  at  the' sixth  annual  meeting  o,f  thia  Asspciation  for  Behavior 
Analyst,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  1980.      .  '  ' 

Linn,  P.L.    Infant  assessment:    Clinical  and,  research  implications  of  the 
Brazelton  Neonatal  Assessment^  Scales  and  dther  behavioral  measurement 
tools.  >"InstructionaKcourse  presented  at  the  annual  -meeting  of  the 
American  Physical  Therapy  Association,  Reno,  Nev.,  February  20-21,  1981 

•  Maxwell,  J.,  Foster,  C*,  &  Dennis,  C.    The.use  of  self-control  procedures 

by  learning  disabled  adolescents';    Poster  session  presented  at  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  .of  the  Association. for  Behavidr  Analysis:,  Dear^ 
born,  Mich.,  May  1980..  ^  •  - 

McQuarter.,  R.J.,  Warren,  S.F.,  Rogers -Wa rren ,  A..  The  multiple  ef;£ects  of 
a  procedure  tp  increase  child 'yerbajizations.    Paper  prese;ftecl  >t  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  JDearbor\  Mich,, 
MSy  1980.  ^  ,  '       ■  ' 

Miller,  C,  &  Horowitz,  F»b.    Integration  of  auditory  and  visual  cues 

in  speake/^  classification  by  infant's^    Paper  presented  at  the  second 
annual  International  Conference  on  Infant  Studies,  New  Haven Conn,  , 
^  April  1980.       '         "     *   ^  .  •     ^     '  ^ 

*  Miyer,  C,  Younger,  B.,  &  Moise,  P.    The  classification  of  male  and^ female 

,     voices  in  infancy.    Paper  presented  at  the  second  annual  International, 
.Conference  on*  Infant  Studies,  New  Haven,  Cottn.,  April  1980. 

MuWigan,  M.  ^Qpantitative^procedures  for  (tieasuring  sensory  motor  acquisiti'on 
^   in  severely/multiply  handicapped  children.    Workshop  presented  at  the 
.   ^     second  annual  South  Central  Conference  on  Early  Education  fqr  the 
Handicapped,  Springfield,  Mo.,  April  1980. 
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Navarrete,  T.D. ,  .Villalba,  D.M.,  Aangeenbrug,  M.H.,  LeBlanc,  J.M.,  &  Etzel  ,  B.C. 
A  comparison  of^  the  effects  of  immediate  and  delayed  .feedback  on  children's 
responses  in  an  academic  group.    In  an  invited  symposium  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavioral  Analysis,  Instructional 
Control,  learning  assessment  and  observational  learning  in  groups  of 
normal  and  atypical  children  ,  Milwaukee,  1981. 

Nelson,  C.A.    Infant's  perception  of  visual  movement:    A  review  and  theo- 
retical analysis*  (ECI  Document  No.  256).    Lawrence,  Kan,:  Kansas 
Research  Institute  foY  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  the  Handi- 
. capped,  dune,  1980.    (ERIC  No.  ED '200  32]) 

Ne.lson,  C.A.,  &  Horowi.tz,  F.D.    What  can  be  concluded  about  asynmetry  of 

perceived  intensity  of  emotion  on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  face? 
(Comment  on  Sackeim, 'Gur ,  and  Sancy,  "Emotions  are  expressed  more  in- 
tensely'on  the -left  side' of  the  face.")  Science,  1980. 

Paine,  S.C.,  &• Fowler,  S.A.    Helping  young  handicapped  children  succeed  when 
they  begin  public  school"    (,ECI  Document  No.  aui  ).    Lawrence,  Kansas: 
Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  December  •1980. 

^  * 

Paniagua,  F.A.,&  Baer,  D.M.    The  analysfs  of  correspondence  training  as  a 
chain  reinforceable  at  any  poijit.'  Paper  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  • 
1980.  "  - 

Peterson',  N.L.    Social  interactions  in  mainstreamed  classrooms.  Paper 
presented  at  the. National  Conference  for  the  Council  on  Exceptional 
Children,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  1980.' 

Peterson,  N.L;   Early  childhood  education  for  the  handicapped:    What  is 

it  all  about?    Paper  presented  at  the  Kansas  City  Conference  on  Preschool 
Handicapped  Programs  sponsored  by  Marillac  Center  for  Children, .Kansas 
♦         City,  Kan.,  May  1980. 

Peterson,  N.L.    Emerging  pattern;s  of  social  integration  of  young  handicapped 
children  in  mainstreamed  and  .integrated  classrooms.    Symposium  presented 
at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  1980.  ^ 

Peterson,  N.L.    Mainstreaminq  in  the  preschool.    Paper  presented  at  the  annual, 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children, 
Emporia,  Kansas,  October  1980.  ; 

^  ^"  . 

Peterson,  N.L.    Mainstreaminq  in  reverse:    Practices  and  research  /indings . 
Paper  presented  at  Indiana  University  UAF  Clinical  Training  Center,. 
-  Bloomington ,  Ihdiana,  December  1^0. 

Peterson,  N.L.    Early  intervention  witl\the  handicapped.    In  E.-  L.  Meyen  (Ed.)- 
.    Exceptional  children  and  youth:    An  introduction  (2nd  Ed.^).  Denver: 
Love  Publishing  Co.,  in  press. 
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Peterson,  N.L.  Preschool  education  for  the  handicapped.  Jn  Encyclopedia-^of 
educational  research  (5th  Ed.).  American  Educational  Research  Associar 
tion,  in  press.  j  r 

Pol1c,  X.L.,  Wright,  J.,  Flanders,  P.,  &  Baer,  D.M.    Discrimination  homogeniety. 


as  a  cue  for  attempting  tor  solve  problems:    A  generalization!  study 


Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for'^tiavior 
Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  May  1980. 

Reiber,  J.,  &  Embry,  L.H.    Working  with  parents:    Parents  as  partners.  In 
K.E.. Allen  &  E.M.  Goetz  (Eds.),  A  Handbook:    Special  Problems  in  Early 
Childhood  Education.    Aspen  Publjshing,  ia  preparation.. 


Rogers -Warren,  A.  Language  and  behavicfr  analysis.  An  invited  positio/ 
paper  presented  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  fnDr 
Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mich., -May  1980.  ^  -  ^ 

Rogers  Warren',  A.,  McQuarter,  R.  J. Alpejjt ,  C. ,  &  Weeks,  L.A.  Mother-child 
teaching  interaction  code.  (ECI  Document  No.  502)*    Lawrence,  Karr.: 
Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  1980. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  Peterson,  N.P.,  &  Coop.er,  A.Y.  Social 
interaction  patterns  in  normal  and  handicapped  preschool  .children. 
Invited  paper) presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  HCEEP  Project 
Directors,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  4,  1980. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.,  Ruggles ,  ^T. R.  ,^  Peterson,  N.L.,  &  Cooper,  A,Y.  .Learning 
and  Playing  Together:    Social  Interaction  Patterns  among  normal  and  handi- 
capped ^preschoolers.    Journal  of  the  Division  of  Early  Childhood,  in  press. 

Rogers -Warren,  A.F.,  &  Warren,  S.F.    Current  perspectives  in  social -ecological 
research  with  the  mentally  retarded.    Invited  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  NICHD  Mental  Retardation  Center  Directors,  Kansas 
City,  November  18,  1980. 

Rogers -Warren,  A.K.,  &  Warren,  S.F.    Pragmatics  and  generalization  Of 
language  training.    In  R.L.  Schief elbusch  (Ed.),*^  Communicative  com- 
-petence:    Acquisition  and  intervention,    Bciltimoi^e:    Universi ty 
Park  Press,  in  press. 

Rogers -Warren,  A.'K.,  &  Warren,  S.F.    Teaching  functional  languagie. 
Baltimore:    University  Park  Press,  in  press.         ^    '  ~ 

Rogers -Warren,  A.K.,  Warren'^-S.F. ,  &  Baer,  D.^J..   Interactional  bases  of 
language  learning.    In  K.  Kernan,  R.  Edgerton,  &  M.  Begab  (Eds.), 
Impact  of  specific  settings,  on  the  development' and  behavior  of 
retarded  persons.    Baltimore:    University  Park  Press,  1981.' 
(ECI  Document  No.  205)  ' 

Rowbury,  T.G.    Visual  and  auditory  discrimination  curriculum  for  early  oh-fl^- 
hood  classrooms.    Workshop  pres&nted  for  PEECH  Outreach,  Education  ,  Z 
Service. Center— Region  IX,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  June  198p. 
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Rowbury,  T.6.,  &  Baer,  D.M.    AppV,ied  analysis  of  preschool  children's 
b^avior.  ,  In  D.  Glenwide  &  .L.  Jason  (Eds.),  Behavioral  conmunity 
psychology.    New  York:    P^aeger,  1980. 

Rues,  J.    Application  of  quantitative  procedures  to  rpeasure  motor  acquisition 
in  a  cerebral  palsied  population/  Interdisciplinary  Core  Course, 
children's  Rehabilitation  Unit,  University  Affiliated  Facility,  Kansas 
University  Medical  Center,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  October  1980. 

Ruggles,  T.R.    Some  considerations  in  the  use  of  teacher-implemented 

observation  procedures.    In  K.E.  Allen  &  E.M.  Goetz  (Eds.),  Serving 
young  handicapped  children:    Issues  and  research.    Aspep.  Press,  in  press. 

Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBUnc,  J.M.    Mediated  transfer  and  observational  learning  . 
in  teaching  discriminations  to  preschool  children.    Paper  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  Montreal, 
Quebec    September  1980:  ^ 

"Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc;  J.M.    Instructional  strategies  for  i/idividuaV 
and  group  teaching.    ECI  Document  No.  461. 

Sandman,  C,  Swansoh,  o/,  &  Foster,  C.    Neurochemical  influences  on  attention 
in  retardation.    Paper  presented  at  joint  research  seminar  of  Fairvifew 
State  Hospital  and  University  of  California  at  Irvine,  September  1980. 

Stella,  M.'E. ,  h  Etzel^B.C.  -Normal  and^-atypi cal  visual  attending  patterns: 
Assessment  and  intervention.  Paper  presented  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the' Kansas  Pysholb|gi(?al  Association,  Topeka,  Kan.,  March  1980. 

Stella,  M.E.,  i  Etzel ,  BxC.    Vigual  attention  patterns  during  errorless  and 
trial -and-error  learning  of  normal  and  atypi'cal  children  (ECI  Document 
No.  406).    Lawrence,  Kan. :    Kansas  Research  Institdjte  for  the  Early 
.    Childhood  of  ttife  Handicapped ,  July  \980. 

Stella,  M.E.,  &  EtzeU^B.C.    Visual  attentional  patterns  during  errorless  and' 
trial -and-error  learning  of  normal  and  atypical  children.    In,  Evaluating 
<    strategies  for  promoting  efficient -learning  and  performance.  Symposium 
presented  at  the 'annual  mating  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
•Montreal,  Quebec,  September  1980.. 

Stella,  M.E..,  &  Etzel ,  B.C.    The  effectiveness  of  criterion  related  correction 
procedures.    Part  of  an  invited  symposium  presented  at  the  Association 
for  Behavior?  Analysis.    Milwaukee,  T981. 

Sullivan,  J.,  &  Horowtz,  F.D.    Synthesizing  commentary  for  mother/child. 
Paper  presented  at. the  second  annual  -International  Conference  on  Infant 
Studies,  New  Haven,  Conp.,  April  1980. 

•  ♦ 

Villalba,  D.M.,  Navarrete,  T.D.,  Aangeenbrug,  M.H.,  Stella,  M.E.,  Etzel,  B.C., 
&t^LeBlanc,  J.M.  Jhe  effects  of  instructions  that  only  indicate  the 
discriminative  features  of  S■^>  versus  instructions  indicating  both  S+  and 
S-  features:    A  comparison  made  with  young  children.    Part  of  ar^ invited 
symposium  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior 
Analysis,  Milwaukee,  Wise,  1981. 


Warren,  sVf.',  &  Rogers-Warren,  A.K.    Practtcal  applications  of  a  generalization 
technojogv  for  teaching  language  skills.    Invited  paper  presented  at  the* 
annual'-jneeting  of  RIP  project  staff,  Nashville,  Tena. ,  October  2,  1980.  ^ 

Warren,  S.F.^'  &  Rogers-Warren, 'A.    Chi Icf/ teacher  language  ra-te  code  (ECI 
Document  No.  142).  Lawrence,  Kan.:    Kansas  -Research  Institute  for 
the  Early  Childhood  Education  o^thQ  Handicapped,  1980. 

Warren,  S.F.,  &.  Rogers -Warren,  A.    Current  perspectives  in  language  remed-  - 
iation.  '  Eilucation  and  Treatment  -of  Children  (Vol.  3),  2,  1980. 

-  -  ^  -  '  h 

Warren,  S.F.,  & 's'Rogers-Warren,  A.   .Current  perspectives  in  language  remed- 
iation: A 'special  monograph.    Education  andJreatment  of  Children, 
1980,  5,  135-153.  .  ^ 

Warren,  S.F.,  &  ftOgers-Warren,  A.K.    Setting  variables  affecting  the 

display  of  trained  noun  referents  by  retarded  childreli..   In  K, 

Kernan,'  R.  Edgerton,  &  M.  Begab  (Eds.),  Impact  of  specific  settings 

on  the  development  and  "behavior  of  retarded  persons.    Bal t|mo!;e;:- 

University  Pm  Press,  1981. 

s  •  • 

Wdeks,  L.A.,,  Rog€rs-Warren, 'A.  ,«Md^uarter,  R.J.^,  &  Albert,  C.    The  form  ".and 

intent  of  mother's  speech  to  language  learning  children.    Paper  presented 
-  .  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn, 

,  •     Mich.,  May  1980./ 

\  {  , 

Vhe  AAA  Foundation  for  Traffic  Safety  has  distributed  1,0Q0  copied  of  D.  Embry' 
\      research -on  pedestrian  safety  for .preschQolers.    These  copied  were  dis- 
\     tributed  largely  to  practitioners  and  relevant  administrators\[n  the 
\    United  States.    About  50  copies  have  been  sent  to  researchers  in  the  U.S. 
\    and  abroad. 

The\  Parent  Program  staff  made  presentkions  tx)  three  clas&es  of  undergraduate 
\  and  graduate  students  on  parenting  handicapped  children-,  living  with 
1  young  children,  and  child  abuse. 

The  Parent  Program  staff  made  presentations  about  chi.ld-management  skills  and 
the  Parent  Program  itself  to  the  following  groups:    The  Foster  Parent 
'     Association  of  Douglas  County',  Head  Start  program  parents,  USD  #497  public 
school  services  for  young  handicapped  children  and  their  families,  the 
Advisory^Board  for  Children's  Services  of  the  local  community  mental 
health  center,  and  the«-Menninger  Foundatio.n's  children's  servix:es  staff. 
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HONORS  AND  AWARDS  DURING-  YEAR4 


Allen,  K.E.    Chairperson  of  the  Program' Advisory  Committee' (Panel  S)  Society 
*   for  Research  in  Child  Development,  1980-81; 

Allen,  K.E.    Memiser,  National  A*dvisory  Bpard,^  Project  SERVICE,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  Dartmouth  Medical  Scfrool ,' 1980-  '  ^  (     '  ■ 

' '  .  .  '     ,  '    «  •' 

Allen,  K.E.  -Editorial  Board,  Topi^cs  in  Early  Childhood  Special  Education 
*     .   (TECSE),  1980-present.    ^  [  .  . 

Allen,  K.E.  .  Congressional^  Science- Fe'll'O.wship,  1981-82.  ,  . 

Byrne,  J.M.    Recipient  .of  the  J. A.  Burzle  Scholarship.  r  ' 

Cooper,  A.Y».    Elected  Presi^lent  of  the  Kansas  Association  for  the'  Education 

of  Young  Children  beginnigg  October  1980.    ^  >       '  '       '  '      •  . 

Embry,  L.H.  '  Elected  chairperson- 6f.  tlie  Social  Learning  Group"  on  Family  •^ 
Therapy  at  the  annual  meeting  of^the  Association  for  the  Advancement  i 
of  Behavior  Therapy.    Her  responsibilities -incTude' the  organization  and  ^ 
direction  of'hext  year's  Z^s-day. meeting .of .this  special  interest  group. 

Etzel,  B.C.    Invited  to  be  a  visiting  professor  during  1981-82..  Universidad  . 
Centrcfl  de  Venezuela,  Facultad  de  Huinanida.des  y  Educaci.on-,'.Escufila  de 
Psicologia,.  Caracas,  Venezuela."  .    ■  , 

Etzel,  B.C.    Awarded-the:    Japan  Sbciety  for  tihe  Rromotiorr  of  Science 

"fellowship  for  research  in  'Japan  between  April.-l,  1981.,- and  March  31,  1982. 

Etzel,  Bi^.    Invited  to  teach  a  one-week  seininar  to  the  .Experimental  %sycKology 
Faculty  of  the  Escuela  Nacional  de  Estudios  Profesicmales-Iztacala , ' 
CoordinaCion  General  de  In>ye,sti.gacion,  Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma 
de  Mexico.    April,  -1981.    Title -of  seminar:    "The  Effects  of  Stimulus. 
Control  Procedures,  on  Children's  Learning." 

Foster,  C.A.    Appointed  as  Lecturer,  Department  of  Special  Education, 

California  State  University  at  Fullerton,  Fullerton-,  California  and  at  ■ 
the -Department  of  Special  Education,  San  Diego -State  University,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Horowitz,  F.D.    NIMH  review  panel  member,  "Cognition,  emotion,  and  person-' 
ali-ty." 


LeBlanc,  J.M.    Member-at-Large,  Executive  Committee,  Experimental  Analysis 
of  Behavior,  Division  25  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,. 
1980-present.  ?  ■  > 

i_ 

LeBlanc,  J.M.    Editorial  Board,  Analysis  and  Intervention  in  Developmental 
Disabilities,  1980-present.  \ 
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LeBlanc;  J.M.    Editorial  Board,  Behavior  Research  of  Severe  j^eveldpmental 
-Disabilities,  .1980-present. 

\  - 

LeBlanc,  J.M.  "Invited  by  the  Japanese  Behavior  Analysis  Association  to 
consult  with  Japanese  professionals  during  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons,  October  1981.  '  •      '  • 

LeBlanc,  J.M.    In^vited  to  teach  a  1-week  seminar  to  the  Experihi^ntal  Ps;^- 
chology  staff  and  students  at  the  Uni vers i dad  Maciopal  Autonoma  de 
Mexico  in ^the ^spV^ing  of -1981.^ 

Rogers -Warren,  A.K.    Board  of  Editors,  Journal  of  the  Association  for  the 
'Severely  Handicapped. 

 r"  —  , 

Rogers-Warren,  S.,K.    Review  Panel  member  for  grants,  Kansas  Heart  Associa- 
'•tion,  March  1981". 
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TABLE  33C 


WORKSHOPS  AND  CO^jSULTATIONS  DURI^p  y/aR  4  •  / 


Allen,  K.E.    Consultant,  Stanford  Early  .Childhood  laboratory  Preschool, 

'  Palo  Alto,  California,  1980.      .  .  ® 

"1 

Allen,  K.E'.    Consul tant Doan  College  Early  Childhood  Program^,  Crete, 

•    Nebraska,  19*80.  v  "  *  '  ' 

Allen,  K.E.    Consul*tant,  Metera   Infants'  Center,  Athens,  Greece,  1980. 

Baer,  D.M.    Consultantship,  Children's  "Research  Grou|^,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  .Chapel  HilJ,  N.C.«^ September,,  1980  (research  methodology). 

Czernicki,  V.M.    Brazel ton  reliability  seminars.    Consul tantsPii p  witJi 
Washington  University  Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

/  '  • 

Embry,  DJL    Pedestrian 'safety  for  preschoolers.    Workshop  presented  at  the  _ 
afhtuaK meeting  of  the  Kansas  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children,  Emporia,  Kansas',- October  1980. 

Embry ,(d.D.^  Consultantship,- Children's  Television  Workshop,  New  York,  1980. 

Enidry,  D.D.    Consultantship,  Detroit  Public  Schools  Headstart  Program, 
^Pedestrian  Safety,  Detroit,  MicTTlg^n,  1980. 

Etzel,  B.cJ   Consultant,  Central  Univ.ers'ity  of  Venequela,  Child  Developm'ent 
Laboratory,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  1980-present. 

Etzei,  B.C.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.    Will  be  consulting  with  pr^essionals  from 

■Venezuela,  beginning  with  a  visit  by  Professor-Mfriam  Dembo  from  the 
University  of  Central  Venezuela.,  Caracas',  Venezuela,  October  1980. 

.  Ms.  Th^s  Navaretta  and/Ms.  Doris  Villaba,  also  from  the  University  of 

Venezuela,  are  visiting  the  University  "of  Kansas  for  a  year  to  learn 

our  experi-meotal  procedlLires  and  how  to  set  up  apd  maintain  a  child 
experimental  laboratory.  .      .  »  . 

Foster,  C.    Consultantship  at  Fairview  State  Hospital,  Costa  Mesa,  Claifornia, 
June  1980. 

Fowler,^. A.    Consultantship  for  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  to  develop  classroom  curriculum  and  management  system  , 
for  two  new  experimental  preschool  classrooms,  June  1980.  , 

Fowler,  S.A.    Co(fe^ltantship,  Children's  Learning  Centet\(a  research-based 
preschool )  ..^Department  of  Psychology,  West  V-irginia  University^ 
Morgantown,  W.  Virginia,  November  1980. 

Fowler,  S.A.    Transition  from  preschool  to  public  school  for  young  handicapped 
children.    Workshop  presented  to -the  Central  Minnesota  Consortium  for 
Special  Educati5n,  Stu  Cloud,  Minnesota,  February  21,  1981." 
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Gaddis,  £•    Brazelton  workshop  and  colloquium. presentation.    Texas  A  &  M  ^ 
University,  College  Sataion,  Texas,- February  2-5,  1981. 

Janssen,  C.   -Developmental  assessment  of  handicapped  cli«nts.    Consul tantship 
at  Sioux  Vocational  School,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  November  1980. 

LeBlanc,  J.M.    Consultant,  Centj^al  Universi'ty  of  Venezuela,  Child  Dev|ioj^- 
ment  Laboratory,  Caracus,  Venezuela,  1980-present. 

Linn,  P.L.    Infant  Assessment:    Clinical  and  research  implications  of  the 
Brazelton  Neonatal  Assessment  Scales  and  other  behavioral  measurement 
,  •     tools.    Instructional  course  presented  at  the  American  Physical  Therapy 
(       Association  annual  meeting.  .Reiio,  Neyada,  February  20-21,  1981. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.    Consultantship,  Cambridge  State  Hospital,  Cambridge, 

Minnesota,  December  1980.  ,  '  •    ■  . 

j^ogers-Warren,  A.K.    Consultantship,  Cambridge  State  Hospital",  Cambridge, 
,  Minnesota,  October  1980.  .  "  * 

Rogers -Warren,  A,K.    Consultantship,  Comprehensive  Communi cati'on  Curriculum 
Demonstration  Project,  Kansas  Neurological  Instituiie,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.    Consultant,  Cambridge  .State  Hospit%l  and  Training 

Center,  Cambridge,  Minnesota,  January  1981.       .  ^ 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.    Consultantship,  WESTAR» (Technical,  assistance  for 
Colorado  State  Univei^sity,  Greeley,  Colorado,  Language  Intervention 
Program  Personnel),  Feburary  1981. 

Smith,  C.    Consul tantsfTp".  with  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Scho 
Brazelton  re'lfability  seminars.  '  ^ 


» 
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TABLE  34 


DISSEMINATION  DURING  YEAR  3 


Aangeenb/ug,  M.H.,  Stella,  M.E.,  Holt,,  W.J.,  &  Etzel ,  B.C.    An  in-class 
teacher  administered  preschool  cognitive  assessment  and  intervention 
-procedure.    PapeV  presented  at  the  13th  annual  convention  of  the 
fesocTatTbn  for  the"*  Advancement  of  Behavior  Therapy,  San  Francisco, 
December,  1979.  - 


Allen,  K.E.    Early  education  for  handicapped  and  nonhandicapp^d  children-- 
The  integrated  program*.    Paper  presented  at  South  Central  Educational- 
\  Cooperative,  Mankato,  Minn.,  February,  1979. 

Allen,  K.E.    Behavioral  principles  and  practices,.  Paper  presented  at 
Region  XVII  Education  Service  Center,  Lubbock,  Texas,  March,  1979. 

Allen,  K.E.  -  Organization  of  the  early  learning  environment  Paper, 
presented  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  March,  1979. 

r 

Allen,  K.E.    Perceptual  factors  in  children's  learning.    Discussion  paper 
presented  at  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  San 
Francisco,  April  ,  1979. 

Allen,  KrE.    The  functidnal  approach:    A  developmental  design.    In  A  func- 
tional approach  to  the  management  of  problem  areas  in  preschool  educa- 
tion.   Symposium  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cooncil  for 
Exceptional  Children,  Dal  las  ,^  Texas,  April,  1979.  ^  ^ 

Allen,  K.E.  ^rly  math  experiences  and  'the  fac.il itatiye  adult.  Paper 
presented  at  the  a-nnual  convention  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Young  Children,  Atlanta,  November,  1979, 

Allen,  K.E.  ,'Wedel ,  J.,  &  Embry,  D.    T.he  Kansas  Institute  for  Early  Childhood 
Education— Implications  for  community-based  programs.  •  Paper  presented 
'  at  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation,  Task  Group  on  Envi- 
ronmental Concerns  and  Minority  Affairs,  Juniper  Gardens,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  March,  1979. 

Allen,  K.E.,  Wedel ,  J.,  &  Embry,  D.    The. Kansas  Research  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped:    A-description  of  research 
activitieiT    Paper  presented  at  the  International  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities,  San  Francisco, 
March,  1979.  \ 

Aliens  K.E.    Mainstreaming  in  early  childhood  education.    Albany,  N.Y.': 
Delm^r  Publishers,*  1980.  [  ~ 
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Allen,  K.P. ,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlahO',  J.M.  /  Initiation  and  

Teacher-to-child  and  child-tp-teacher  (EC I  Document.  No.  501) .  Lawrence,- 
Kansas:    Kansas  Research  Institi^te  for  the  Early  Childhoo^i  Education  of 
the  Handicapped,  March,  1979.  '  , 


interaction  code: 


Alley,  G.l^.,  &  Foster,  CD.    Npn-discrlminator^Aesting  of  minority  and 
f  exceptional  children.    In  E.L.  Meyen,  G.A.  Vergason^  &  R.J.  Wlielan, 
Instructional  planing  for  exceptionaV chi Idren.    Denver:  Love 
Publishing  Co. ,  1^79. 


Br.itten,  Karen,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    A  comparison  of  massed  a'nd 
^  intermixed  stimulus^  presentations .    Paper  presented  at  the  13th  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Behavior  Therapy, 
San  Francisco,  December,  1979.     .  ,  ♦ 

Cooper,  A.Y;,  Martin,  H.,  &  Schloesser,  P.    Family  health  and  child  development 
,  support  services:    Prevention  and  treatment.    Discussion  sessiori  at  the 
Kansas  White  House  Conference  on  Fami 1 ies^  Wichita,  Kahsas,  March,  1980.  . 

Cooper,  A.Y.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.   Teaphing  te<?hniques  for  . 
increasing  positive  social  interactions  of  disruptive  children.  In, 
A  functional  approach  to  the  management  of  problem  areas  in  preschool  ^ 
education^    Symposium  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  Dallas,  Texas,  April,  197-9. 

(fooper,  A.Y.,  &  Wedel ,  J.    Programming  for  the  handicapped  child  in  the 
preschool  setting.    Paper  presented  .at  the  Preschool -^indergarten 
Conference,  Lawrence,  Kansas*,  ^ptember,  1979:^ 

Davies,  C.S.,  &\Embry,  D.D.    Faculty  development:    A  protocol  for  instruc- 
tional techrtpl'Ogistj.    Improving  Human  Performance  Quarterly,  1979, 
8,  92-101. 


Desi.gninq  instructional  materials  for  ycftjng  children  (ECI 

Lawrence.  Kansas:    Kansas  Research  Institute  for 


Embry,  D.D  

Document  No-.  451 Lawrence,  Kansas:  Kansas  Research  Institute 
the  Early  Childhood  ^Education  of  the  Handipapp.6d,  March,  1979 


Embry,  D.p:,  Disseminating  research  findings:    A  blueprint  for  affecting 
educational  research  and  practice.    Educational-  Technology,  1979, 
19,  23^27.    GECI  Document  No.  103') 

Embry,  D.D.    Designing  instructional  materials  for  young  children.    In  J. A. 
Gallagher  (Ed.),  New  directions  in^special  education.    San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,,  Inc.,  in  press.  i  ^ 

Eilibry,  L.H.    Analysis,  assessment,  and  development  of  family  support  for 
handicapped  preschool  children:    A  review.    In  J. A.  Gallagher  (Ed.), 
New  directions  in  special  education.    San  Franc|)sco:    Jossey-Bass  Inc.", 
i/i  press. '  • 

^Embryj  L.H.,  &  Baer,  D,M.    Analyzing  generalization  of  training  effects. 

Paper  presented  at  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  for 
Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  June,  1979. 
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Embryr        ,)  Buchman,  B^M.^, .Isaacs,  C/,  Martin,        &  Rogers -Warren,  A. 

An  ecopehavioral  analysis  of  community  interaction  patterns  of  famiTies 
with  handicapped  or  nonhdndi capped  children"    Paper  presented  at  the 
fifth  annual  convention' af  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  ' 
'Dearborn,  Mich/,  June,  1979, 

Embr^,  L,H.,  Kelley,  M, ,  Herbert-Jackson,  E,,  &  Baer,  D.M,    Group  parent 
training:    An  analysis  of  generalization  from  classroom  to  home  (ECI 
Document  No,  301  ).    Lawrjence,  Kansas:    Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped, ^February,  1979,    (ERIC  No,  ^ 
^    .  '  ,  ED  193  859) 

Etzel,  BX,    Stimulus  control  ^in  educational  programming  fon  autistic  children. 
Invited  workshop  presented  at  the  Twin  Cities  Society  for  Autistic  y 
Cltildren,  Minneapolis,  Mihn.,  April,  1979. 

Etzel,  B.C^  4/ho  will  be  the  hands-on  clinician?    In  The  present  and  future 
of  nonrPh.D.  clinicaTpsychologists.    Symposiunj  to  be  presented  at  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of' the  Association ^for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn, 
Mich. May,  1980, 

etzel,  B.C.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    The  simplest  treatment  alternative:    The  law  of 
parsimony  applied  to  choosing  appropriate  instructional  control  and 
errorless  iMrning  procedQres  for  the -difficult-to-teach -child  (ECI 
Document  No.  405  )1    Lawrence,  Kansas:    Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  October,  1979. 

^* 

'Etzel,  S'.C,  &.  LeBlanc,  J.M.    The  simplest  treatment  alternative:    The  law 
of  parsimony  applied  to  choosing  appropriate  instructional  control  and 
errorless  learning  procedures-  for  the  difficul t-to-teach  child.  Journal 
of, Autism  and  Developmental  Disorders,  1979,  9]  361-382.  ^       ^  ^  ' 

Etzel,  B.C.,  LeBlanc,  J.M.,  Schilmoeller ,  K.J.,  &  Stella,  M.'E.  Stimlilu'S 

control  procedures  i^n  tjie  education  of  young  children  (ECI  Document  No. 
455),  Lawrence,  Kansas:    Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  November,  1979. 

Etzel,'.  B.C.,  LeBlanc,  J.M.,  Schilmoeller,  K.J.,  &  SteHla,  M.-E.  Stimulus 
control  procedures  in  the  -education  of  young  children.    In  S.W,  Bijou 
and  R.  Ruez  (Eds.),  Contributions  of  behavior  ntodification  to  education. 
Hillsdale/N.J. :    Lawrence  Erl baum* Associates ,  in  press  -(also  to  be 
published  in  Spanish  by  Editorial  Tr^llas). 

Foster,  Carol  D._  Use  of  the  data  base  management  system.    Three  seminars 
"presented  for  th%  staff  of  the  Early  Childhood  Institute,  University 
^  of  Kansas,  1979.  '  •  ^ 

'     .        .  '        .  r 

Foster,  Carol  D.,,Lerner,  Esther,  &  Owen,  Martha.    Use  of  the  data  base 
management  system.    Two  seminars  presented  for  the  staff  of  the  Early 
Childhobd  Institute,  Univers-ity  of  Kansas/April  and  May,  19/9. 

Foster,  CD.,  Lewis,  P. J.,  Tucker,'  D.J.,  Fostd^,  R.W.,  &  Gentry,  B.  Skill 
acquisition'  program  bibl iogr^aphy.    La*<^nce,  Kansas:    Camel Qt  Behavjoral 
Systems,  1979.  ^ 
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Fowler,  &  Smith,  L.C.    Research  on  strategies  for  mainstreaniing^handi- 

capped  children.    Symposium  presented  for  the  ^Psychology  Department 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Medical  Center,  Meyer  Children's  Reha- 
bilitation Institute,  Omaha,   Neb.,  April,  1979.  ^ 

Fowler,  S.A.    Transition  to  public  school.    In  K.E.  Allen,  Mainstreaming 
in  early  childhood  §dycation.    Albany,  N.Y.:    Delmar  Publishers,  1980, 
242-254.  I        "  ,     '    '  ■ 

Fowler,  S.A.,  &  "Rowbury,  T.G.    Transition  and  follow-up  teachniques  for 
^     assisting  children  in  early  public  school  placement.    In,  Preparing 

"children  with  behavioral  problems  for  public  school.    Symposium  presented 
at  the  Midwest  Association  for  the. Education  of  Young  Children,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri ,  April,  1979. 

Fowler,  S.A.,  Rowbury,  T.^.,  &  Baer,  D.ft.    Do  I  have  to  be  good  all  day?: 
Delayed  reinforcemenj/as'^a  promoter  of  cross-setting  generalization. 
Manuscript  submitted  to  the  Journal  of  Applied  Behavior  Analysis, 
FeW^uary,  1980. 

Fowler,  S.A.,  Smith,  L.C.,  &  Durgan,  R.E.    Extending  direct  and  indirect 
services  fr.om  the  preschool  to  the  kindergarten  for  children  with 
developmental  problems.    In,  A  Functional  Approach' to  the  Management  of 
Problem  Areas  in  Preschobi  Education.    Symposium  presented  dt  the'^innunl 
meeting"  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Dallas,  Texas,  April, 
1979. 

Gardner,  Ann.    Kids  learn  safety  in  the. street.    Lawrence  Daily.  Journal  World, 
Sept.  16,  19.79.    (Article  about  Lynne  ai^d  Dennis  Embry's  consul tifig  with 
the  West  German,  government  about  pedestrian  safety  for  children.). 

Gentry;  Barbara.    Preparation  for  tomorrow:    Interagency  cooperation.  r  . 

WESTAR  Newsletter,'  December,  1979,  3.  (1),  12-13.  (ECI  Document  No.  704) 

Gentry,  B.    Preparation  for  tomorrow:    KU  child  research  abstracts  (ECI 
Document  No.  106  ) .    Lawrence,  Kansas:-   Kansas  Research  Institute  for. 
the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  March,  1980.      -  , 

\   '        '  ' 

Gentry,  Barbara.    What  babies  can  tell  us:    Resea-rch  at'theTU  Infant  Lab. 
WESTAR  Newsletter,  1980,  in  press.   (ECI  Document  No.  705) 

Gentry,  Barbara,  &  Embry,  DJD.    Teaching  Kelly  to  communicate.  WESTAfj. 
Newsletter,  Fall,.  1979,'  2  (4),.  4-7.    (ECI  Document  No^.  703) 

Gentry,  B.,  &  Fowler,  S.A.    Progress  toward  better  early  intervention' programs: 
Research  strategies.    Paper  presented  at'the.l7th  International  Conference 
of  the  Association  for  Children  with  Learning  Disabilities,  Milwaukee, 
Wise,  February,  1980.  ; 
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Goldstein,  D.'R, ,  tooper.  A./.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.    A  teaching 
package  for  increasing  compliance  in  oppositional  chil<^uring  pre-  . 
^acadeftiic  activities,  '^n,  A  functional  approach  to- the  management  of 
problem  areas  in  preschool  education.    Symposium  presented  at  the  annual" 
meeting  df  the  Council  "for  Exceptional  Children,  Dallas,  Texas,  April, 
1979.         ■   .     .  •  ^  ■ 

Guess,  D.  &  Rues,  J.    The  development  of  quantitative  procedures  to  measure 
sensory/motor  acquisition  in  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  infants 
and  young  children"    Paper-^j^^ented  at  the' national  conference  of  the 
J\AESPH,  Chicago,  ^ctoter,  197^.    (About  350  people  attended  the  session.) 

Guess,  D.,  Rues^  J.,  Warren,  S.,^Lyon,  S.,  Mulligan, -M. ,  Lehr,*  D.',  Janssen,  C. 
Murphy,  N.,  Fosage,     ,  &  Barn^,  K.    Quantitative  assessment  of  motor 
aira  sensoVy/motor  acquisition  in  handicapped  and  nonhandi capped  infants 
-and  young  children.    ECI  Document  ^NoNZ 54,  1979. 


c:  ^  "  '  ^  . 

Haralick,  Joy,  &  Peterson,  Nancy  L,    The  sociology  of  education:  Integration 
of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  young  childrerf.    Paper  presented  at 
the  American  Sociological  Association  National  Conference,  Boston, 
.  Mass%,  August,  1979.  "      ,  . 

Mass,  S.L.,  Ruggles,  J.»R. ,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M.  Minimal  versus  critierion-related 
detailed  instructions  (ECI  Document  No.  453T  Lawrence,  Kansas:  Kansas 
Research  Institute -for  the  Early  Childhood  Edycation  of  the  Handicapped, 
1979.  . 


Hass , TTt. ll'^es-;  T. R.TT~r6BranCT  -J^Mr-ThBr^FfacU  of  critermmrrefa-ted — 
and  noneriterion-related  detailed  instrucfi'onron  teaching  preschoolers 
•  "a  word  recognition  task.    Paper  presented  at  the  13th  annual  convention  - 
J,.    -  af__the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Behavior  Therapy,  San  Francisco 
y^'      December,  1979. 

Horowitz,  F'.D.    The  effects  of  otitis  media  on  togni'tive  "deveTopment.  Paper 
presented  at  the  second  International  Symposium  on  Otitis  Media,  Ohio- 
State  JUiiiyersity;  Columbus,  Ohio,  March,  19.79.  5,.  •  ^ 

•         ■ '         ■  ■■ 
Horowitz,  F.D.    Improving  our  knowledge  of  children|s  thoughts  Introduction 
to  the  section.    American  Psychologist,  34  (J.Q)_,  October,  1979,  892r3. 


Horowi«,  F.D.-   Design  factors  in  the  assessment  ofj  ijitel ligence.    Annals  of 
,  Otology,  Rhinoloqy,  and  Laryngology,  Supplement  '60,  #88(5),  Part  2, 
•    September-October,  1979,  64-77. 

Horowitz,  F.D.    The  i'^ortance  of  infancy.    Keynote  aLtjdress  at  the  Jnter- 
'  national  Congress  on  Early  Childhood  EducationTHsraeT, "January ,  1980.  " 

Horowitz,  F.D.    Receptive  language  development  in  the  first  year  of  l^fe. 
In  J. A.  Gallagher  (Ed.),  New  directions 'for  exceptional  children. 
San  Francisco:    Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  1980,  1-20.    - [ 
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Horowitz,  F,D.    Intervention  and  its  effects  on  early  development:  What 
•model  of  development  is  appropriate?    In,  R.R.  Turner  &  H.W.  Reese 
(Eds.)^,  Life-spap  developmental  psychology:    Intervention^    tov  York; 
Academic  Press,  1980,  235-248.  - 


Horowitz,  F.D.    The  first  two  years  of  life:    Fai^ctors  related  to  thriving. 
In  S.  Moore  &^C.  Cooper  (Eds.),  The  young  child:    Revfews  of  research, 


Vol.  3.  in  press. 


Horowitz,  F.D.  Methods  of  assessment  for  at-risk  and  handicapped  infants. 
In  C.  Ramey  &  P.  X^ohanic  (Eds.),  Finding  and  educating  ithe  htgh-risk 
infant,  ifi  press.  '  .  * 

Horowitz,  F.D.  Stability  and  instability  in  neonatal  behavior:^  Quest  for 
elusive  threads.    SRCD  Monographs. 

Kelley,  M.L.,  Embry,  L.H.^  &  Baer,  D.M.    Training  pajrents  in  child  management 
skills  and  family-support  skills  for  maintenance.    Behavior  Modification, 
1979,  3. 

Kramer,  S.,  Ruggles,  T.R.,  8t  LeBlanc,  J.M.    The  effects  of  imj}Osing  time 

limits  on  the  respohses  of  preschool  children.    Paper  presented  at  the^ 
13th  annual  convention  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Behavior 
Therapy,  San  Fraircisco,  December,  1979. 

LeBianc,  J.M.    Women  and  professional  goals.    Invited  discussion  at  the  fifth 
annual  co?ivention  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,. 
Mich.^  June,  1979. 


LeBlanc,  J.M.    Training  arid  hiring  non-Ph.D.  psychologists."    In,  The  present 
and  future  of  non-Ph.D-.  clinical  psychologists.    Symposium  to  be  presented 

 at  the  sixth  annual  "Meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior  AnalysJ^s^  ^  

"Dearborn,  Mich. ,  May,  r9BDT~^ 

LeBlanc,  J.M.,  &  Etzel ,  B.C.    Instructional  and  stimulus  controT  procedures 

for  children, with  learning  difficulties.    Invited  discussion  to  be  ' 
presented  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Behavior 
*  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Mich,,  May,  1980.  ^  ■ 

Linn,  P.    Assessment  of  infant  environments:    A  review  of  the  literature  * 
(ECI  Document  No.  376).    Lawrence,  Kansas:    Research  Institute  for  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  March,  1979.    (ERIC  No.  EDn94  181) 

McQuarter,^  R,J,,  Rogers-Warren,  A.,'&  Warren,  S.F.    Normal  and  delayed 
language  development:    A  quantitative  analysis.    Paper  presented  at 

^  ,   the^87th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  ^Association,  .  ' 

"T^w  YorY,'  SepteMer,'T97^^^^^  ~         '  ~    "  - 

Owen,  Martha.    Use  of  the  datfttrieve  system.    Three  seminars  presented  for 
the  staff  of  the  Early  Childhood  Institute,  University  of  Kansas, 
•   November  and  December, ( 1979. 

Paierson,  Nancy  L.    Preschool  education  for 'the  hanclicapped*    Approaches  and 
issues.    Paper  presented  at  the  Kaw  Valley  Chapter  for  the  Council  on 
Exceptional  Children,  1979.  *  i 
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Peterson,  "Clancy  L.    Research  on  the  integration  of  preschool  handicapped  and 
nonhandi capped  chtldr^en  and  the  KU  Early  Childhood  Institute.  Present- 
ation to  the  University  of  Kansas  Department  of  Psychology ,  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  FalU  1979. 

PctccTon/  Hnn'-y  L.'  Activities  and  progress  of  the  KU  Early  Childhood  Research 
(^Institute.   "Presentation  to  faculty  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Department 
oTSpeciai  Education  (Medical  Center  and  Lawrence  Campus),  Fall,  1979. 

Peterson ,VNancy  L.    Peterson's  preschool  ob'servation^for  social  interaction 
witwin  integrated  or  mainstreamed  classrooms:    The  classroom  form. 
Copies  of  the  code  have  been  disseminated  to  individuals  within  several  • 
states  across  the  country. 

Peterson, 'N.L.    Comparison  of  social  interaction  patterns  and  integration 
of  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  children  across'  three  preschool, 
settings.    Paper  to  be  presented  at  .the  national  conference  for  the 
Council  on  Exceptional  Children,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 'April,  1980. 

'Peterson,  N.L.    Program  development  and  research  on  j)reschoo>  educyation  for 
the  handicapped.    Paper  to  be  presented  at  the  , University  of  Alabama,  f 
Huntsville,  Ala. ,  April ,  1980.  •  ^ 

Rogers-Warren,  A.    Issues  in  early  intervention:    A  Kansas  perspective. 
Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Mental  Retardation,  Miami ,  Florida,  May,  1979. 

IRogers^rren ;  'RTr  -T&cT{TlTmq^-&-'(mf^'irm 

Invited  paper  presented  at  the  annual  HCEEP  Directo^S-Jleeting',  Washington, 
D.C.,  December  7,  1979. 

Rog^s^arrenTTnr.    cWd~r^ear^^"'the^lJnTv'erlTty~of  TCa^ 

presentation  for  the  Optimist  Club,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  January  22,  1980. 

Ro gers- Warren,  ;\. ,  Guess,  D.,  &  Rues,  J.    The  assessment  of  motor  development 
in  normal  and  handicapped  children.    Invited  paper  presented  at  the 
annual  HCEEP  Directors  Meeting,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  7,  J979. 

Rogers-Warren,  A'.,  &  Lathrop,  N:A.    Telling  it  like  it  is:    Reinforcing  reports 
of  activity  choicg.    Paper  presented  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Behavior  Analysis,^- Dearborn,  Michigan,  June,  1979. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.,  &  Warren;  S.F.    Mands  for  verbalization:  Facilitating 
the  display  of  newly  taught  language.    Behavior  Modification,  1980, 
4,  361-382. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.,  &  Warren-,  S.F.    The  assessment  and  facilitation  of  lang- 
uage generalization.    Invited  short'course  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Speech,  Language,  and  Hearigg  Association, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  16,  1979. 

Rogers -Warren,  A.,  Warren,  S.F.,  Alpert,  C,  McQuarter,- R.  J . ,  &  Weeks,  L.S. 
Teaching  talking:  'An  analysis  of  mother -child  interactions.  Paper 
presented  at  the  87th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  New  Y-ork,  September,  1979.  •        '       '  , 
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Rogers-Warren,  A.K.,  Warren,  S.F.,  &.  Baer,  D.M.    Interactional  Bases  of 
language  learning^    In      Kernan,  R.  Edgerton,  &      Begab  (Eds.), 
Impact  iDf  specific  settings  on  th^  development. and  behavior 'of  retarded 
persons..  Baltimore:    University  Park  Press,  1980,  in  press. 

Rogers-Warren,  A.K.,  Warrfen,  S.F.,  &  Stremel-C'ampbel V,  K.    Making  .language 
functional .    Baltimore:    University  Park  Tress, -1980,  in  press. 

Rogers -Warren,  A.^^, Iterren,  S.F.,  &  Wedel ,  J.    Pragmat'ics  and  generalization 
of  language  Iraimng^    In  R.L.  Schiefeliusch  (Ed.)^,  Communicative 
cojDpetence:    Acquisition  and  intervention.    Baltimore:  University 
Parf^ress,  1980,  in  press.     '        T  ^       "  * 

Rogers -Warrpn,*  Ann.    Language  and  behavior  analysis .    An  invited  position 
g^aper  tq  be  presented  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  . 
of  Behavior  Analysis,  Dearborn,  Michigan,  May'^  1980. 

^  '  -4  ;  , 

Rowbury,  T.G'.    Procedures  formanaging  group  participation  skills  in  special 
.  children.    Paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  Dallas,  Texas,  April,  1979. 

Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc,  J.M^    Observation  method  in  applied  behavior  analysis 
(EC!  Document  No.  452).    Lawrence,  Kansas:    Kansas  Research  Institute 
for  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  March,  1979. 

Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  LeBlanc^.J .M.  .Variables  which  affect  the  effectiveness  of 
group. Jrjijjllng..pro.ce         designed  for  children  with  iQarilln^.  Problems^ 
Invited  paper  presented  at  the  12th  annual  Gatlinburg  Conference  in 
Mental  ^Retardation  and  Developmental  Dtsabilities,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala., 
April,  1979. 


Ruggles,  T.R.,  &  Wagner,  G.    teacher  implemented  observation  system.  In, 
A  functional  approach  to  the  management  of  problem  areas  in  presohool 
education.    Symposium  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children,  Dallas,  Texas,  April,  1979. 

Scott,  Jl.'C.  ,  &  GOetz,  E.M.    Issues  in  the  collection  of  in-class  data  by 
teachers.  -  Education  and  Treatment  of^Childfen,  1980,  2  0)»  65-71. 

Self,  P.,  &  Horowitz,  F.D.,  Overview  of  neonatal  assessment.    In  Joy  Osofsky  (Ed.), 
Handbook  c^f  infant  behavior  and  development.     New  York:  Wiley-Inter- 
'  science,  1979. 

Stella,  M.E.,  &  Etzel ,  B.C.    Manipulation  of  visual  orientation  on  correct 

(S-^)  stimuli  during  acquTsition  (EC I  Document  No.  454).    Lawrence,  Kansas : 
Kansas  Research  Institute  for  the  Early  Childhood  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  March,  19)9,  ^  ' 

'Jtella,  "Ji.E.\  &  Etzel,  B.C.    Application  of  recent  findings  in 'errorless 
stimuli  control  technology.    Paper  presented  at  the  12th  annual 
Gatlinburg  Conference  in  Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental  Disabilities, 
Gulf  Shores,  Ala.,  April,  1979. 


$tena,  M.E.,  &  EUel ,  B.C.    A  case  of  training  eye  orientations  of  difficult- 
to-'educate  chTldren:    Visual  scanning  differences  between  normal  and 
retarded  children.    Paper  presented  at  the  13th  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  for  'the  Advancement  of  behavior  Therapy,  San  Francisco, 
December^  1979. 

Stella,  M.E.,  Etzel ,  B.C.    Cross-Modal  equivalence  and  cross-modal  transfer: 
'   Do  you  observe  and  report  or  train  and  lexplain?    ECI  Document  No.  456, 
1979.  /  . 

Stella,  M.E.,  &  Etzel,  B.C.    The  use  of  probe  designs  for  measuring^ — 
-acquisition  and  some  dimensions  of  procedural  variatiqn  that 
might  affect  thAt  measurement:    A  lite^iature  review.    ECI  Document 
No.  1979.     *  ^  •  _ 

Sullivan,  Joseph.    Intermodel  perception  in  infancy  and  its  implications 
for  receptive  language  development  (ECI  Document  No.  202  )>  Lawrence, 
Kansas:    Kansas  Research  Iiistitute  for  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
of  the  Handicappe^d.    March,  1979.  .  ^ 

Sullivan,  J.W.,  &  HorQwitz,  F.D.    A  comparison  Of  neonatal  behavior  with 
infant  temperment.    Paper  presented  at  the  87th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association^  New  York,  September,  1979. 

Warren,  S.F.,  &  Rogers-Warren,  A.  Current  perspectives  in  langua^g  remedia- 
tion (ECI  Document  No.  203).  Lawrence,  Kansas':    Kansas  Reseaif*ch 
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CHAPTER. VI  TRAINING 

. . ,  •■•  .  , 

Introduction         .  '  ^ 

A  major ^gdaTi  of  the  Research  Institute  has  been  .to  capitalize  on  the 
investment  in  programmatic  research  by  offering  research  training  experi- 

•ences.    In  contrast-to  academic  training  departments  Which  must  first 
invest faculty  to  offQr  sequences  of  courses  and  seminars  'and  then  seek 

•research  pragticum  and  internship  Opportunities,  the^Institute,  by  design, 
coufd  function  as  a  laboratory  for  purposes  .of  research  training.  The  /in- 
teht  was  not  to  design  .a  training  curriculum  that  accommodates  the  full 

-range  of  experiences  required  jh.  a  training  program  to  prepare  researchers.^ 
Rather,  the  emphasis  was  on  identifying  operational  functions  within  the 
Institjw^te  that  are  representative. o^^tasks  performed  by  researchers.  Having 
done  this,  research  positions  in  thefform  of  traineeships  were  structured 
to  provide  an  experimervta^l  base- for 'the  training  dimension  of  the  Insti- 
ti/te.  '  .  , 

Training  Model  "     .  .      ^  *  •  y 

>  The  Institute's  training  model  was  an  extension  of  the  junior  colleague 
model,  developed  by  the  Department  of  Human ^Development/feind  Family  Life, 
The  model  centers  on  the  sponsor-trainee  relationshij^^and  the*  pattern  of 
experiences  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  trainee.    Once  the  trainee  obtains 
a  sponsor,  the  level  of  entry  into  the  teaching  program  is  determined,  and 
the  aim  becomes  the  trainee's  ultimate  functioning^ as  ah  independent  in- 
vestigdtor.    The  practice  involves  two  levels  of  participation.    The  first 
entails  developing  readiness  for  the  second,  and  includes  the  acquisition 
of  research  skills  j:hrough  participation  in  actual  research  tasks,  courses, 
seminars,  and  specific  tasks  assigned  by  the  sponsor. /The  second  shifts 
into  a  pa'tternnn  which  the  trainee  originates  research  ideas,  designs 
studies,  manages  research,  and  in  the  process,  moves  Vom  closely  supervised 
to  independent . research.    The  following  primary  objectives  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the' model: 

1)  selection  of  trainees  with  interestsi  in  developing  research  skills 
related  to  the  education  of  you.ng  cnildren  and  with  backgrounds 
appropriate  to  the  research  mission  of  the  Institute; 

2)  provision  of  in-depth  research  training  experiences  that  incor- 
porated into.ttie  research  functions  of  the  Institute  and  were  not 
contrived  for  purposes  of  training;  ^ 

3)  differentiation  of  research  training  experiences  on  the  basis  of 
performance  readiness  model.    Experiences  were  designed  within 
two  general  levels  (i.e.,  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral);  and 

4)  .  coordination  of  academic  programs  with  the  Departments  of  Human' 

Development  and  Family  l^ife  and  Special  -Edutation  to  insure  degree 
•     avenues  for  students  seeking  research  training  through  the  re- 
sources of  the  Institute. 

, Predoctoral  trainees  were  assigned  to  individual  investigators  with  , 
.  whom  they  worked  on  a  dpi^^-to-dav  basis.    Trainees  participated^  in  the 
implementation  and  design  of  i4s^rch  being  carried  out  by  the  Institute. 
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While  beginning  trainees  were  supervised  closely  by.  the  cooperating 'in- 
vestigator, trainees  were  allowed  more  in"a6pendence  in  developing  research 
ideas  and  carrying  out  .research  as  their  expertise  Increased. 

Postdoctoral  trainees  in  the  Institute  exemplify  a  dimension  of 
training  that  lies  between  two  contrasting  role  stereotypes.    One  stereo-^, 
type  is  the  postdoctoral  assignment  to  carry  out  a^well -specified  program  - 
of  studies,  each  already  planned  in  terms  of  its  logic,  goals,  methods, 
subjects,  and  timelines.    What  remains  for  the  trained  is  to  implement  that 
plan.    The  other  stereotype  is  the  postdoctoral  assignment  to  respond  to 
the  general  mission  of  the  Institute,  by  developing  and  J)ursuing  research 
relevant  and  valuable  to.  the  problems  of  assessing,  and  int^vening  sue-  ■ 
cessfully  into  early  handicapping  ^^coqditions  that,  make  educstjfenal  programs 
problematic.    In  fact.  Institute  postdoctoral  trainees  operated  between 
these  two  extremes, , some  closer  to" one  end  of  the  dimension  thfan  the  other, 
depending  on  tVeir  sponsor  and  their  area.    The  Institute  researchers  had 
already  set  out  a  series  of  studies  as  the  Institute  began>,many  of  them 
thoroughly  planned.    In  these  cases,  their  postdoctoral  (tfJTnees  carried 
out,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  complete  task  analyses.    Out  each  researcher 
also  had  specific  studies  that  were.much  less  thoroughly  peveloped,  usually 
because  of  their  dependence  on  the  details  of  the  outcome  of  early  or  log- 
ically prior  studies.    In  the  execution  of  those  latter  studies,  post- 
doctQral  trainees  have  had  ample  opportunity,  and  strong  expectation,  to 
make  original  contributions  in  conception,  design,  measurement  technicfue, 
data  analysis,  and  further  proposals.    Thus,  post-doctoral  trainees  served 
as  collaborators  and  also,  increasingly,  as  emerging  independent  investi- 
gators, some  of  whom  have  proposed  separate  research  programs  of  thetr  own, 
additions  to  the  Institute'-s  overall,  program,  and/or  have  gor\e  elsewhere 
to  extend  work  to  other  research  and  application  settings. 


Trainirig  Activities 

1)  Tra-inee  S^'nars  -Periodic  meetings  in  which  investigators 
;       t     .                \  present  their  current  work 

'         .     .  \  -Presentations  by  ou"tside  consultants  artd  ■ 

j  -'  ■/  speakers  on  issues  rented  to  early  child- 

\  hood,  and  handicapping^nditioits  (a  total  of 

'    *  .   '  ^  15  trainee  semfnars  were  offered)  ~ 

2)  Researq^  Seminars"  -Weekly  meetings  of  Institute  investigators 

with  the  trainees  working  on  their  area  to 

-  .discuss  ongoing  research  and  planning  issues 


3)    IMdpendent  Research      -Parttcipation  as  a  principctl  investigator  in 

projects  related  to  Institute  research  areas 
(typically  resulting  .in  theses* or  disserta- 
tions) 
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4)   Working  as  a  member  of  a.  research  team;  included  .in  research  t.eam 
activities  were  experience  and  training  in:         \  \ 

A)"  Observational  and  data  collectiop^^  ' 
*     .  '  B)    Data  management  ^ 

C)    Computer  application^  in . behavioral 
research 

*'D)  .  Statistical  analysis,  of ^data 
,     '  E)    Literatur^  research  and  retrieval 

'methods  > 
F)    Report  and  grant  writing 
^  '        ^  G)    Designing  studies  in  behavional 

research       '  *  '  ,     '  - 

Sunmary  ' 

A  total  of  101  predoctoral  and  6  postdoctoral  studenti] received 
traineeships  through  the  Early  Childhood  Institute.   Most  p  these  stu- 
dents were  from  the  departments  of  Human  Development  and  Special  Education; 
however,  students  from  Social  Work,  Cljnica'i  Psychology,  Educational 
Psychology,  and  Administrative  Foundations  of  Higher  Education  have  also 
been  among  our  trainees.    Approximately  90  theses  and  dissertations  Imve 
been  completed  which  are  related  to  the  research  conducted  -through  thfe 
Early  Childhood  Institute*.       -  -  '  ■  ' 

In  addition  to  students  receiving  support  through  Institute  trainee- 
ships,  a  large  number  of  graduate  students  in  the  departments  of  Human 
Development  and  Special  Education  have  benefited  from  tl\e  training  efforts 
of  the  Institute  by  participating  in  trainee  seminars  aneLworkshops;  by 
contributing  to  \he  working  paper  series;  through  involveifl^nt  with  research 
teams  in  various  areas;  and  through  enrollment  as  practicum  students  -in  • 
setting^^here  applied  research  sponsored  by  the  Institute  was  conducted. 

A  list  of  trainees  is  presented  in  Table  36/  while  a  number  .of  stu-  . 
dents  listed  were  not  on  .the  Ins'titute  payroll,  their  work  as  graduate 
students  brought  th^m  into  contact  with^nstitute  personnel  and  research 
activities.    Table  36  also  provides  information,  when  available,  about 
theses  and  dissertation  titles,  ECI  positions  titles  and  current  position 
titles^  * 
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TRAINEES  AND  GRADUATE.  STUDENTS  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  INSTITUTE 
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V 

INVESTIGATQR:    EILEEN  AILEN 

Student  l^ame:    Linda  Eigenberg 
-  Dates  with  EC  I:   -8/16N/79  -  5/30/80    (Trainee  75%)  " 

Current  Positiorr/Title:  '  '  -  , 

Dissertation/Thesis  title:  ' 


ERIC 


'Student  Name:   Oiedre  Hickey 

Dates  with  EC  I:  • 

Current  Position/Title:    10/16N/79  -  5/15/80  (12.?%) /7/1/80-8/15N/80  (50%), 

9/1/80  -  5/15N/81  (1^) 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Effectiveness  of  Tfeacher-Collected  Data  in 

Analyzing  Children's  Free-Choice  Activity 
Preferences;  Gendei"  and  Age  Biases 


INVESTIGATOR:    DONALD  BAER 
Student  Name:    Susan  Fowler* 

Dates  with  ECI:    9/78  -  5/79  (student),  6/79  pVesent  (Research  Associate) 

Current  Position/Title:    Research  Associate;  Assistant  Professor  (courtesy  appt. )  ^ 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Timing  of  Delayed  Reinforcement  and  Feedback  in 

Preschool  Children's  Generalization  across 
Settings  (Dissertation) 

INVESTIGATORS:    -DONALD  BAER,&  SUSAN  FOWLER 
Student  Name:  "ciara»  G.  Benedicto  ^  ' 

Dates  with  ECI:    9/19  -  12/80  *  ' 

-  Current  Position/Title:    Instructor,  Dept  of  Psych,  Uriiv.  of  Santo  Domingo 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Training  Preschoolers  Accurate  Self-Reinforcement 

to  Improve  their  Academic  Perfomiance 
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Student  Name:    Lisa  Carden-Smith  * 
Dates  with  EC  I:    9/78  -  12/80. 

Current  Position/Title:    PASS  Program  Coordinator,  Dept. , of  Psych.,  Meyer  Chil- 
dren's Rehabilitation  Inst.,  Univ.  of  Nebraska  Med  Center 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Classroom  Observation  System:    A  Method  for. 

Assessing  the  Classroom  Behavior  of  Preschool  and 
Kindergarten  Children  (Thesis) 

student  Name:    Robert  E.  Durgan 
•Dates  with  ECI:    9/78  -  8/79 

Current  Position/Title:    Instructor,  Dept  of  Education,  Mgrni'ngside  Co^llege, 

Sioux  City  Iowa 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    In  progress  ' 


Student  Name:    Frank  Kohler  ^ 

Dates  with  ECI:    1/82  -  5/82 

Current  Position/title:  Research  Assistant 

Dissertation/Thesis  Titel:    The  Use  of  Peers  to  Promote  Social  Interaction  in 

a  Negative  Isolate  Kindergartener  t^hesis) 


Student  Name:    Susan  B .  Mull  ins 
Dates  with  ECI:    5/80  -  5/82 

Current  Position/Title:    Research  Assistant  « 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:'  RECESS  Revisited:  The  Use  of  Peer  Monitors  to  Reduce 

i       ilegative-Aggressi^e  Behavior  on  the  Playground  _ 
'(Thesis) 

Student  Name:  Stan  C.  Paine 
Dates  with  ECI:    8/80  -  7/81 

Current. Posifi on/Title:    Research  Associate,  Univ.  of  Oregon 
Postdoctoral  Trainee 

'ERJC       *Student  also  listed  wjth  another  investigator. 
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student  Name:    Jay  V.  Sol  nick 
Dates  with  EC  I: 
Current  Position/Title: 
Postdoctoral  Trainee  ' 

Student  Name:    Luis  Zapata  ' 
Dates  with  ECI: 
Current  Position/Title:' 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  ^  Generalization  of  Safety  Concepts  (Dissertation) 

INVESTIGATOR:    ALITA  COOPER  . 
Student  Name:    Rebecca  P,  Fallows 
Dates  with  ECI:    Fall  1978  -  Spring  1980 

Current  Position/Title:    Ph.B.  Candidate,  Trainee  at  Kansa5*7fetirological  Inst; 

Thesis/Dissertation  Title:    Manipulation  of  Peer  Behavior  and  Teacher  \ 
Attention  as  an  Antecedent  Stimulus  to  Increase  the  Social  Interaction 
of  an  Isolated  Child  (Thesis) 

Student  Name:'  Debra  R.  Goldstein  ^  ^ 

Dates  with  ECI:    Fall  1977  -  Spring  1979    y  \ 

Current  Position/Title:  Family  &  Education  Coordinator  on  the  Winnebago 

Indian  Reservation,  Wfhnebago,  Nebraska 
Jhesis/Dissertatiop  Title:    A  Further  Investigation  of  Paced  Instructions 
and  an  Ef^tive  Alternative  (Thesis) 

\ 

Student  Name:    Sandra  Thomas 

Dates.with.  ECI:  .Fall  1981  (not  on  payroll)  i 
Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  Student,  Early. Childhood  &  Behavior  Analysis 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  '  Research  in  progress 
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INVESTIGATOR:    ALITA  COOPER  -(cont. )- 
Student  Name:    Kimberly  Kleinke 
Dates  with  EC! : 

Current' Position/Title:  ^  ^  j 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Effects  of  Verbal  Instructions  and  Modeling  .  . 

and  Acquisition  of  Small  Motor  Behaviors  (Thesis) 

Student  Name:   Barbara  Whitehead 

Dates  with  EC  I:    Fall-  1980  -  Spring  1982 

'    Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  Student,  MA  in  Early  ChiTdhood  &  Behavior 

Analysis  ^ 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Use  of  Teacher  Praise  with  Primes  and' a  Special 

Activity  ot  Increase  Cooperative  Play  in  a  Preschool 
Child  (Thesis) 

INVESTIGATOR:    LYNNE  EMBRY  ^ 
'student  Name:    Bruce  Buchman  * 
.  Dates  with  ECI:    Aug  1978  -  present 
Current  Position/Title:    Research  Assistant 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Assessment  of  Generalization  of  Parenting  Skills 

to  Everyday  Routines  (Dissertation) 

T 

Student  Name:  Dana  MacMurray 
Dates  with  ECI:    6/81  -  12/81 

Current  Position/Title:    Free  lance  illustrator,  MissoulcL,  Montana. 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  None. 


Student  Name:    Hossein  Manoocheri 
Dates  with  ECI:  .  8/79  -  12/81 

Current  Position/Title:  Doctoral  candidate  in  History  4t  University, of  Kansa?, 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  , 
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INVESTIGATOR:    LYNNE  EMBRY  (cont.) 

Stu^lent  Name:    Suzanne  Pate 

Dates  with  £CI :    2/71  -  7/80,  9/81  -  present 

Current  Position/Title:    Research  Assistant 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  ♦  , 

(  • 

Student  Name:    John  Vandenberg 
Dates  wj'th  ECI:    2/80  -  present 


.  ( 


Current  Position/Title: 


Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Impact  of  Mother  Only  Parent  Training  on 

.  Father'-Child  Interactions 


INVESTIGATOR:  ■  BARBARA  ETZEL 
■■       ,  ' 

,.St«ent  Name:    Mary  H.  Aangeenbrug 

;  '    .  » 

■  Dates  with  ECI:    8/77  -  present 

Current  Position/Title:    Acting  Instructor,  Research  Associate^ in  Human  Devel- 
opment, Lab.  Supervisor  in  Child  Dev/slopment  Laboratories  • 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    An  In-Class  Teacher  Administered  Preschool 

Cognitive  Learning-Assessment  •'  ,  0 

Student  Name:    Debra  K.  Baxter  (Co-Advised  with  J.  LeBlanc)  .  « 

Dates  with  ECI:    8/79  -  5/81 

Current  ?osition/Title:    Primary  Teacher  on  Indian  Reservation 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Relationship  of  Teacher  Behaviors  to  a  Child's 

Attending  and  Task-related  Behaviors'  in  a  Preschool 
Preacademic  Group 

Student  Name:    Warren  K.  Bickel     "  ' 


Dates  with  ECI^    6/79  -  present 


Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  Student  Research  Assistant  and  Pre-Doctoral 

Fellowship  (NICHHD) 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Assessment  of  Auditory  Selective  Attention  in 

Preschool  Children 
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INVESTIGATOR:    BARBARA  ETZEL  (cont.)  •  • 

Student  Name:    Vaughn  Hathaway  *  » 
Dates  wililB  ECI:  .  / 

,  Current  Position/Title: 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    None; 'Proceyural  and  Equipment  Training 

•  r  * 

student  Name:    Ann  Frances  Higgens 
Dates- with  ECI:  ' 

Current  Position/Title:   *■  '  .  .  _ 

Dissertation/thesis  Title:    The  Effects  of  Rate -of  Teacher  Vocalization  and 

Teacher  Primes  on  the  Verbal  interaction  of  a 
Socially  Isolated  and  Language-Delayed  Preschool 
^  Child 

.  *  ■  .  I 

V 

Student  Name:    Annabelle  L.  Nelson  < 
Bates,  with  ECI:  1977 

Current  Position/Title:    Director  of  Adult  Education,  Prescott  College, 

Prescott,  Arizona  ' 

Dissertation/Thasis  Title:    An  Analysis  of  the  Component  Skills  of  a  Number 

Task  •  . 

Student  Name:    Ellen  Ruth  Schnur 
Dates  with  ECI:    8/81  -  present 

Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  Student  ^ 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    A  Pretraining  Procedure  for  V.erbal  Blending  Skills 

of  a  Number  Task 

■.    •  ^ 

Student  Name:    M.  Elizabeth  Stella 

q  ' 

Dates  with  ECI:    AdTgust  1977  -  present 

Current  Position/Title:    Post-doctoral  Fellow,  National  Institute  of  Chil^T^ 

/       Health  and  Human  Development  (NICHHD)  ^ 
Dissertation/Thesis  CLitle:    Training  Visual  Discriminations:    An  Analysis  of 

Errorless  Learning  Procedures  and  Visual  Attention 
Patterns  with  Normal  and  Atypical  Children' 
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INVESTIGATOR:    CAROL  FOSTER 
(student  Name:    Bruce  Buchman  * 


Bates  V 


with  ECI:    8/78  -  present 
Cih**i€!tit  Position/Title:    Trainee/Research  Assistant 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Assessment  of  Generalization  of  Parenting  Skills 

to  Everyday  Routines  (Dissertation) 

Student  Namgj    Linda  Cooke 
Dates  with  EcV   9/77  r  6/78  (Trainee) 
Current  Pes  in  on/Title: 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title: 

Student  Name:    Suzanne  Grant 

Dates  with  ECI:    10/78  -  present 

'  Current  Position/Title:    Manager,  Data  .Base  Management  System 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Schedules  of  Reinforcement  with  Experimenter  vs. 

Subject  Controlled  Reinforcer  Offset  and  Duration 
(Disserta^on) 

Student  Name:    Greg  Long  * 
Dates  with  ECI:  8/79  -  present' 

■Current  Positiimll^tle:    School  Psychologist,  Olathe,  Kansas 


Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    A  Descriptive  Analyses  of  Unstructured  Social 

^  Interactions  and  Free  Play  Behavior  of  Handicapped 

and  Nonhandi capped  Preschoolers  (Dissertation) 

Student  Name:  Melissa  Moore 
Dates  with  ECI:    9/78  -  6/81 

Current  Position/Title:    Department  Trainee,  Human  Development  &  FamJ>ly  Life 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title: 
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■I^^TIGATOR:    'CAROL  FOSTER  (cont.)  ^ 
Student  Name:    Mark  Pittner 
Dates  with  ECI:    9/77  -  6/78  \ 
Current  Position/Title:  Trainee 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title 

INVESTIGATOR:  'DOUG  GUESS,  JANE  RUES,  &  STEVE  WARREN 


Student  Name:  D^vid  Esquith 
Dates  with  £Cl:.  1980  -  1982 

Current  Position/Title:  DoctoraT Student,  Special  Education 
Dissertation/Thesis  Tiile:    In  progress 


Student  Name:    Cynthia  Janssen      ^  ] 
Dates  with  ECI:    1978  -  1982 

Current  Position/Title:    Coordinator  of  Education  for  the  Severely  Handicapped, 

Philadelphia,  PA  ^  ^ 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Measurement  of  Visual  fixation  Skills 

in  Nonhandi capped  Infants:    A  Validation  Study 

(Dissertation)  ^ 


Student  Name:    Kathy  Kremer 

Dates  with  ECI:   1978  -  1979 

\  Current  Position/Title:    Teacher,  Severely  Muliply  Handicapped  classroom 

^  Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Development  of  Quantitative  Procedures  to 

\:r  >  Measure  Crawling  in  Handicapped  and  Nonhandicapped 

Infants  and  Children  (Thesis) 
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INVESTIGATOR:,  DOUG  GUESS,  JANE  RUES,'&  STEVE  WARREN  (cont.) 
Student  Name:    Donna  Lehr 

Dates  with  ECI':    1978  -  1981  <  •  ' 

Current  Position/Title:    Assistant  Professor,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  at  Milj^aukee 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Effects  of  Practice  Opportunities  on  Acquisition 

of  Discrimination  Skills  Among  Severely  Handicapped 
Students  (Dissertation)." 

\  Student  Name:    Greg  Long  *    '  -  l| 

Dates  wi,th  ECI:  8/79  -  present 
Cgrrent  Position/Title:  Trainee 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title: 


Student  Name:    Marilyn  Mulligan    -  '  :  ^ 

Dates  with  ECI :    1978  -  1981  .  .  ^ 

Current  Position/Title:    Project  Coordinator,  USOE  funded  contract 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Effects  of  Massed,  Distributed,  and  Spaced 

Trial  Sequencing  on  Severely  Handicapped  Students* 
Performance  (Dissertation) 

student  Name:    Mary  Jo  Noonan 
Dates  with  E6J:    1979  -  1982 

Current -Position/Title:    Assistant  Professor,  Special  Education,  University  of 

Hawaii  (8/82) 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Evaluating  Neurodevelopmental  Theory ^and  Training 
1  .  with  Cerebral  Palsied,  Severely  Handicapped 

Students  (Dissertation) 


Student  Name:    Jan  Rues 
Dates  with  ECI:  1977-1982 

Current  Position/Title:  Director,  OT  Services,  Kansas  University  Med  Center/ 

University  Affiliated  Facility 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  Quantitative  Measurement 'of  Head  Erect  in  the  Prd^e 

and  Supported  Sitting  Position  in  Nonhandicapped 

Infants  (Dissertation) 
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INVESTIGATOR:  'DOUG  GUESS,  JANE  RUES/  &  STEVE  WARREN  (cont,)  ^ 

Student  Name:.,  »R,  Eye       •  , 

Dates  with  .ECI:  ;  1980  -  1982  '  • 

Current  Position/Ji tie:    Coordinator,  Deaf-Bl  ind- 5er\A  ses,  KSDE  > 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Assessment  of  Visual  Fixation  Behavior  Among 

" '  \  Severely  Handicapped  and  Nonhandi capped  Infants 

^'.vy  ^  aod' Children  (Thesis) 

Student  Name:    E. 'Mallard  r^^ 

Dates  with  ECI :       ^  .  . 

*Xurrent  Position/Ti t1^:  'oT  Consultant  to  classroom  teachers 

Thesis  Title:    The  Development  of  Quantitative  Measurement  Rrocedures  to 

; .  s    Measure  Transfer  Skills  in  Handicapped  and 
^      Nonhandi  capped  Preschoolers^ 

Student  Name:    ICLeitner"  yV; 

' '  ^*  t^- 

Dates  with  ECI:    1979  -  198'0.T, 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher,  Severely  Multiply  Handicapped  classroom 

Thesis  Title:    A  Quantitative  l^essment  Procedure  for^Measuring  Crawling 

Behpjor 

Student  Name:    K.  Barnes  %' 

\v 

Dates  with  ECI:    1977  -  1978         m  ^ 

Currerrt  Position/Title:    Instructorl^Universi ty  of  Texas 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Assessme^^of  Sitting  Skills  for  Severely 

^Multiply  fti^^dicapped  Children 

Student  Name:    P.  Day  ^ 

Dates  with^ECI:    1973  -  1979         '  ^\ 

'A,  L 

Current  Position/Title:    recently  moved  to  Seattle,  Washington 


Thesis  Title:    A  Quantitative  Assessment  Prol^dure  for  Measuring  Rolling 

Behavior 
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INVESTIGATOR:    DOUG  GUESS,  JANE  RUES,  &  STEVE  WARREN  (cOnt.) 
Student  Name:    L.  Ferrandez 
Dates^-^vth  ECI:    1978  -  1979 

Current  Position/Title:    Teaifle^  SMH  classrpom  ^ 

Thesis  Title:    The  Development  of  Quantitative  Procedures  to  Measure  Visual 

Scanning  in  Handicapped  and  Nonhahdicappeti 
Individuals  . 

student  Name:    B..  Humphrey 

Dates  with  ECI:    1975  -  1980 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher,  SMH  classroom 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Visual  Tracking  Skills  Amongi 

Severely  Handicapped  and  Nonhandi capped  Infants 
and  Children 

r  • 

student  Name:    T.  Collier 
Dates  with  ECI:    1979  -  1980 

Current  Position/Title:    OT  Consul tant^to  classroom  teachers 

Thesis  Title:    Measuring  Head  Erect  in  Deaf-Blind  Multihandi capped  Children 

Student  Name:    S.  Komisar 
Dates  with  ECI:    1978  -  1979 

Current  Position/Title:    not  currently  employed  (traveling  in  Europe) 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Visual  Tracking  Skills  Among  Severely 

Handicapped  and  Nonhandicapped  Infants  and  Children 
'A  Replication  Study 

> 

Student  Name:    C.  Mears 

Dates  with  ECI:    1979  -  1980 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher,  SMH^assroom 

r  -         .  . 

"  Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Procedures  to  Measure  Grasp  Behavior  in  One 

Nonhandicapped  Infant  and  Thcee  Multiply  Handi- 
capped Preschoolers  \ 
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INVESTIGATOR:    DOUG  GUESS,  JANE  RUES,-  &  STEVE  &ARREN  (cont.) 
Studept  Name:    S.  Courte 
Dates^with  ECI:    1980  -  1981  • 

Current  Positioj»/Title:  *  recently  moved  to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Thesis  Title:    A  Replication  of  a  Quantitative  Assessment  Procedure' for 

Measurement  of  Release  Behaviors  in  One 
Nonhandicapped  and  Three  Handicapped. Children 

Student  Name:    A.  Cronan 
Dates  with  ECI:  1980-1^81 

Current  Position/Title:    Director,  Preschool  for  Severely  Multiply  Handicapped 

Children 

Thesis  Title:    The  Development  of  Quanti'tative  Measurement  Procedures  to 

Measure  the  Fine  Motor?  Skill,  Release,  in  Severely 
Multiply  Handicapped  Children 

.  Student* Name:    K.  Foshage 

^  Dates  with  ECI:    1977  1978 

.    Gurre(Tt^ositi on/Title:    Instructor,  University  of  Kansas 

Thesis  Title:    The  Development  of  Quantitative  Measurement  Procedures  to 

Measure  Head  Erect  Behavior  in  Handicapped  and 
>  Nonhandicapped  Infants^  and  Children 

Student  Name:    T.  Neese 
Dates  with  ECI:    1980  -  1981 

Curvpent  Positiort/Title:-  OT  Consultant  to  classroom  teachers 

Thes^is  Title:    The  Development  of  Quantitative  Procedures  to  Measure  Grasp 

Behavior  in  One  Ifonhandicapped  Infant  and  Five 
Handicapped  Children 

'         ^"       •     .  •  \    .  - 

Student  Name:    M.  Cisco 
Dates  with  ECI:   1980  -  1981 
Current  Position/Title:  Teacher,  SMH  classroom 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Measurement  of  Transfer -Skills  in  tlandicapped" and 

Nonhandicapped  Preschoolers:    A  Replication  Study 
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INVEST ItSATOR:    DOUG  GUESS;  JANE  RUES,  & 'STEVE  WARREN  (cont.) 
,    Student  l^amer  '  E^  Luddy  ^  ^  J  ^ 

Dates  with  ECI:    1980  -  1981  •  ^ 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher,  SMH  classroom 

Thesis  Title:   The  Development  of  Quantitative  Procedures  to  Measuire  Standing 
^  *        and  Sitting  Behaviors  Among  Handicapped  and 

•    N       Nojihandicapped  Infants  and  Children  ^  .  ^ 

Student.  Name:    P.  Riggs  " 
Dates  with  ECI:    1980       ^  '  \ 

Curr^nt^osition/Ti-tle:    Teacher,  SMH  classroom 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Visual  Fixation  Skills  Among  Severely 

Hahdi capped /and  Nonhandi capped  Infants  and  Children: 
0  'A  Replication  Study 

Student  Name:   M.  Shepard 
Dates  with  ECI:    1980  -  1-981 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher,  SMH  classroom  '       ^  , 

Thesis  Title:    The  Development  of  Quantitative  Procedures  to  ilesrsure  Standing 

.and.  Walking  Behaviors  Among  Handicapped  and' 
Nonhandicapped  Infants  and  Children 

Student  Name:    L  Foss  ^ 

Dates  with- ECI:    1980  -  1981     "  ^  .  ' 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher,  SMH  classroom  •   •  -C^ 

«  ♦ 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Walking  Behavior.  Among  .Severely 

^  Handicapped  and  Nonhandicapped  trtfants  and  Children: 

A  Replication  -Study 

*    '  / 

student  Name:    K.  Thompson  v 

Dates' with  ECI:    1980  -  1981  ,. 

Current  Position/Title:    PT  Consultant  to  classroom- teachers 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Measurement  of  Sitting  Behavior  in  Children 

5  J  K 
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INVESTIGATOR:    DOUG  GUESS, -JANE  RUES,  &  STEVE  WARREN  (cont.) 

.  ■  ■ 

Student  Name:  'J.  F»<tshall 


Dates  with  Kl:    1979  -  1982 


Current  Position/Title:    Director  of  OT,  Truman  East 

Thesis  Title;    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Rolling  BehaviorAliiong  Severely 

.  Handj  capped^  and  Nonhandicapp^Hnifants  a'nd  Children: 
A  Replication  Study  , 
*  '  .  * 

Student  Name:    J.  Dolloway  ■  '  .  • 

Dates  with  EC  I:     1979.-  1980  •  ■'^^ 

Current  Position/Title:     PT  Consultant  to  classroom  teachers  ^ 

Thesis  Title:    The  Ef f ^cts^-of.-Afl^l ar  Stimulation  on  the  Acquisition  of  Head 
~       \      Control  jn  Multiply  Handicapped  Children 


Student  Name:    L.  Vogt  A      .       -  • 

Dates  with  EC  I:    1980  -  1982  J' 

Currerji|:^  Position/Title:    Teacher,  SMH  classroom  a  - 

Thesis  Title:*"  Quantative  Assessment  of  Visual  Scanning  Among  Sever4]y 

.Handicapped  and  NonhandYdapped  Infants  and  Children: 
.  -    '     •     A  .Replication  Study 

Student  Name:    .J.  Cutsinger 

Dates  with  ECI:    1980  -  1982  O  y 

Current  Position/Title:    Education  Program  Specialist,  Kansas  SRS 

Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Reach  Behavior  Among  Severely 

^  'Handicapped  and  Nonhandicapped  fflfants  and  Children: 
^      A  Replication  Study  f 

Student  Name:  *  D.  Galvin-Cook  '  ^ 

Dates  with  ECI:    1981  -  1982 

Current  Position/Title:    Masters  student,  Special  Education  * 

DfsXertati on/Thesis  Title:    Measuring  the  Effects  df  V'e&ti.bular  Stimulation  on 
,.  .       ■  Head  Erect  and  Vocalizati'on  Behaviors  Among  Sen^eJ^ 

.  Multiply  Handicapped  Preschool  Children  (Thesis  ) 

■  "       ■  ■  '. 
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INVESTIGATOR:"  DOUG  GUESS,  JANE  RUES,  &  STEVE  WARREN  (cont.)         "  . 
Student  Name:   T.  Cornell 
Dates  with  ECI:    1981  -  1982 

Current  Position/Title:    OT  Consultant,  public  schools 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Development  of  a  Functional  Assessment  for  t|ie 

Quantitative  Measurement  of  Reach,  Group,  Release, 
and  Transfer  Skills  (Thesis?) 

«  • 

Stude,nt  Name:  Mjiry  Hilboldt 
Dates  with  ECI:    1981  -  1982 

Current  Position/Title:    Director  of  OT,  Regional  &iagnostic  Center 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Quantitative  Assessmetit  of  Sitting  Behavior:  A 

•Revision  of  Measurement  Procedures  (Thesis?) 

INVESTIGATOR:    FRANCES  HOROWITZ  ^ 
Student  Name:    Joseph  Byrne 

Dates  with  ECI:    6/1978  -  2/1982  ^ 

Current  Position/Title:    Developmental  Psychologist  (60%  clinical;  40%  research) 

Izaak  Waltori  Kill  am  Hospital  for.Chtldren 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Discrimination  of  Object  Shape' in  Motion 

(Dissertation)       -  * 

'Student  Name:    Vickie  Czernickl 
Dates  with  ECI:     1/1978  -  6/1980 
Current  Position/Title:  Student 

V 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    None   '     .  ^ 


Student  Name:    Edwin  Gaddis 
Dates^with  ECI:    6/1978  -  present 
Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  student 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Adult  Directed  vs.  Infant  Directed  Speech  in 

Four-Month-Old  Infants  (Thesis) 
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INVESTIGATOR:    FRANCES  HOROWITZ  (cont.) 
Student  Name:    Virginia  Ganz^ 
Dates  with  EC  I':   6/1979  -  5/1980  ' 
Current  Position/Title:     Graduate  student 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:^ 

Student  Name:    Charles  Nelson 

Dates  with  EC  I:   2/1979  -  3/1980  ,  .  "  ' 

Current  Position/Title:     NIH  Post-Doctoral  Fellow,  Institute  of  Child  Development, 

University  of  Minnesota  . 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Perception  of  Holographically  Presented  .Faces  by 

Two-  ^nd  Five-Month-Old  Infants  (Dissertation) 

i 

Student  Name:    Cynthia  Ryan 

Dates  with  ECI:     7/1976  -  7/1^  . 

Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  student     ^  ^ 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Working,  on  M.A.  -  no  thesis  yet  ^ 


Student  Name:    Christopher  Smith* 
Dates  with  ECI:     5/1980  -  4/1981 

Current  Position/Title:  Masters  level  clinical  psychologist,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  v  < 

s 

Studi^  Name:    Susan  Stachowiak 
Dates  with  ECI:     9/1979  -  12/1983 
Current  Position/Title:  Student 
Dissej;;fati on/Thesis  Title^ 
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INVESTIGATOR:    FRANCES  HOROWITZ  (cont.) 
Student  Name:    Joseph  Sullivan 
Dates  with  EC I:    6/1978  -  4/1980 

Current  Position/Title:    Investigator,  University  of  Colorado  Health 

Sciences  Center 

DissertaTti an/Thesis  Title:    The  Effects  of  Intonation  on  Infant  Attention 

(Dissertation) 


Student  Name:    Michael  Williams 
Dates  with  ECI:    8/1980  -  present 
Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  student 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    A  Six-Month  Analysis  of  Mother  Infant  Interaction 

(Thesis) 

INVESTIGATOR:    JUDITH  LEBLANC  ^  .  - 

Student  Name:    Debra  Baxter 

Dates  with  *ECI:  8/79  -  8/80  -  x' 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher  on  Indian  Researvation 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Relationship  of  Teacher  Behavior^s 'to  a  Child's 

Attending  and  Task-Related  Behaviors  in  a  Preschool. 
Academic  "Group  (Th.esis) 

Student  Name:    Karen  Britten 

Dates  with  ECI:    "5/79  -  7/80  *     ^  '  ' 

Current  Position/Title:    Research  Assistant 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    A  Comparison  of  Massed  and  Intermixed  Stimulus 

Presentations  in  Visual  Discriminations  of  Normal 
^  *  and  Learning  Disabled  Children  (Thesis) 

Student  Name:    John  Drake 

Dates  with  ECI:    8/78  -  6/80  ,  ' 

Current  Position/Title:    Teaching  Assistant  &  Behavior  Therapist 

ft 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title;  (Dissertation) 
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INVESTIGATOR:    JUDITH  LEBLANC  (cont. ) -> 
Student  Name:    Deborah  Goldstein 

« 

Dates  with  EC  I:    7/77  -  -6/78  ' 

Current  Po^^i ti on/Title:  '  •,  |  .'  ^ 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Effect  of  Paced  Instructions,  Reprimands  and 

Physical  Guidance  on  Compliance  (Thesis) 

*  A. 

Student  Name:    Sandra  Hass 

Dates  with  ECI:    7/78  -  12/78 

Current  Position/Title:    Teaching  Practicum 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Detailed  and  Minimal  Instructions:    The  Effects 

Criterion-Related  Instructions  on  Children's 
Discrimination  Acquisition  (Thesis) 

Student  Nihe:    Shirley  Kramer  :'  .  ' 

D?tes  with  ECI:    7/81  -  6/82         /  ' 
Current  Position/Tn tie":    Research  AsSi stant 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Facilitating  Children's  Observational  Learning 

juring  Group  Teaching 


Student  Name:    Rebecca  Fallows  MacDonald 

Dates  with;  ECI:    5/7^9 -  12/81  -     ,  ' 

Current  Position/f-itle:    Research  Assistant, -Kansas  Neurological  Institute 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:     Stimulus^qui valence  and  Observational  Learning  in 

Teaching  Concepts  to  Preschool  Children 


Stud'^t  Name:  Ted  R.  Ruggles 
Dates. with  ECI:    4/79  -  12/81 

Current  Position/Title:    Psychologist,  Sonoma  State  Hos pi tal^j Sonoma,  CA 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Postdoctoral  Trainee    --    Research  in  observational 

learning  and  stimulus  equivalency 
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INVESTIGATOR:    NANCY  PETERSON  . 
Student  Nome:    Joe  Blackbourn 
Dates  with  EC  I:    9/78  -  8/80 

Current  Position/Title:    Facu}ty  member  -  Mississippi  Women's  College 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:Xnot  completed 


Student  Name:    Patricia  Barber 
Dates  with  EC  I:    6/81  -  6/82 

Current  Position/Title:    Research  trainee,  ECI  ^ 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  comparison  of  the  Noncompliant  Behaviors 

of  Young  Handicapped  and  Nonhandi capped 
<-  Children 


Student  Name:    Elsa  C.  Call  en 
Dates  with  ECI:  "  6/79  -  6/80 

Current  Position/Title:    Coordinator  of  Early  Intervention  Program,  Topeka 

School  District,  Topeka 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Training  Handicapped  Preschoolers  to  Draw  the 

Human  Figure  (Thesis) 


Student  Name:    Judy  Carta  •  ^,  , 

Dates  with  ECI:    Not  employed  by  ECI 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher  -  High-Risk  Preschool  Intervention  Program, 

University  of  Kansas  Med.  Center,  Kansas  City,  KS  • 
,,Disserta!ion/Th6sis  Title:    Arr  Investigation  of  the  Object  Play  of  Handicapped 
•       '    '        and  Nonhandicapped  Preschoolers  (Dissertation) 


Student  Name:    C.  Cooper 
Dates  with  ECI:'    8/81  -  6/82 


Current  Position/Title:    Research  trainee  -  Early  Childhood  Institute 

Dissertation/Thesis  title:    Social  Integration  of  Handicapped  and  Nonhandicapped 

Preschoolers:    A  Study  of  Parents  Perceptions  and 
Attitudes  (Thesis)  . 
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INVESTIGATOR:    NANCY  PETERSON  (cont.) 
Student  Name:    Patricia  'Fladung 
Dates  ^ith  ECI:    Not  employed  by'ECI 

Current  Position/Title:    Special  Education  Teacher,  Kansas  City,  MO 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  .Certification  for  Teachers  of  Handicapped 

Children  Under  Regular  School-Age  (Thes^) 


Student  Name:    L.  Mallonee  .  » 

V  r 
Dates  with  ECI:    1/80  -  ^J^J  \^ 

Current  Position/Title:  .JjZo^dinator  of  Early  Intervention  Program,  Maine 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Emerging  AttitiWes  of  Preschoolers  Toward  the 

Disabled  as  Measlired  in  Simulated^ay, Situations 
(Thesis) 

*•  ■>  ■ 

Student  Name:    G.  Long  * 

Dates  with  ECI:    8/79  -  present 

Current  Position/Title:    School  Psychologist,  Olathe,  Kansas 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    A  Descriptive  Analyses  of  Unstructured  Social 

kj.  Interactions  and  Fre^  Play  Behavior  of  Handicapped 

and  Nonhandicapped  Preschoolers  (Dissertation) 

Student  Name:    J.  Mantle 
Dates  with  ECI:    6/79  -  6/80 

Current  Position/Title:    Faculty  member.  Dept.  of  Special  Ed.,  Central  Missouri 

State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    A  Comparison  Between  Teacher  and  Primary  Care- 

Taker  Ratings  of  Handicapped  and  Nonhandicapped 
Preschoolers  on  Two  Assessment- Tools  (Dissertation) 

Student  Name:    J.  McNally  ♦  * 

Datew  with  ECI:    Not  employed  by  ECI  •  '  • 

Current  Position/Title:    Faculty  member.  Dept.  of  Special  Ed.,  Boston  University, 

Boston,  MA 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    An  Investigation  of  the  Level  of  Informed  Consent 

Being  Rendered  Under-  P.L.  94-142  on  Behalf  of 
Handicapped  "'Children  in  Foster  Care  (Dissertation) 
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INVESTIGATOR:    NANCr  WtltkbON-^CDnt.) 
Student  Name:  'J.  North 
Dates  with  ECI:    Not  employed  by  ECI 

Current  Position/Title:'  Teacher,  E>rly  Intervention  Preschool,  Kansas  City,  Mo' 


'  Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Parents  of  Nonhandicapped  Preschoolers  Look  at 

Mainstreaming:  A  Study  of  Their  Attitudes  and 
Perceptions  (Thesis) 


Student  Name:    Michael  Rettig 

Dates  with  ECI:    7/79.-  6/S2  ^ 

Current  Position/Title:    Research  trainee,  ECI  *  ./ 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    An  Investigation  of  the  Spontaneous  Social  and  Play 

Interactions  of  Down's  Syndrome- and  Nonhandi-capped 
Preschool  Children  in  a  Free  Play  Setting  (Thesis) 
An  Investigation  of  Computer  Assisted  vs.  Teacher  Assisted  Instruction  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Pre-Academic  Skills  by  Mentally  Retarded  Preschool  Children' 
Student  Name:    J.  Shaw  >  '(Dissertation) 

Dates  with  ECI:    Not  employed  by  ECI 

v^rent  Position/Title:    Teach'er  of  EMR  children,  Kansas  City,^ 

DisJertation/Thesis  Title:    A  Study  of  the  Attitudes  of  Regular'Ilementan/ 

Classroom  Teachers  Toward  Mainstreaming  and /the 
EMR  Child  (Thesis) 

Student  Name:    K.  Sullivan 

Dates  with  ECI;    Not  employed  by  ECI 

Current  Position/Title:    Faculty  member.  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  CO 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Relationship  of  Three  Developmental  Checklists 

in  Evaluating  Handicapped  Head  Start  Children 
(Disserta-tion)  .  \  . 


ERIC 


student  Name:    B.  Thompson      ,  , 
Dates  with'  ECI:    Not  employed  by  ECI 

Current  Position/Title:    Faculty  member.  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  KS 


T^^ntJ^c 


Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    An  Investigation  and  Comparison  of  Special  Education 

Administrators  and  Teacher  Perceived  Quality  of 
District  Implementation  Procedures  for  P.L.  94-142 
(Dissertation) 
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INVESTIGATOR:    ANN  ROGERS -WARREN 
Student  Name:    Cathy  Alpert  .  " 

Dates  with  ECI :    2/79  -  6/82 

Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  Student,  Human  Development  &  Family  LiVe,  KU 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Training  Parents  to  be  Incidental  Teachers  of 

Their  Language  Learning  Children  (Dissertation) 

student  Name:    Fredda  Brown 

« 

Dates  with  ECI:     7/79  -  6/80 

Current  Position/Title:    Assistant  Professor,  Dept.  of  Special  Ed.,  Virginia 

Conmonwealth  Univ. 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Effect  of  Systematic  Peer  Interaction  in  a 

Group  Setting  on  the  Incidental  Learning  of  Two 
Severely  Handicapped  Students  (Dissertation) 

i 

Student  Name: -  John  Anderson 

Dates  with  ECI:  ,  9/80  -  6/82  -         .        >     ,  , 

Current  Fosition/Title:    Graduate  Student,  Clinical  Psych.,  Univ.  of  Kansas 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Visual  Evoked  Responses  of  Familial  and  Non- 

familial  Dyslexics,  Their  Normally  Reading  Family 
Members,  and  Normally  Reading  Controls 

Student  Name:^^^even  Dub^o^sky 
Dates  withEO^   1/80  -  8/80 

Current ^sition/Title:    Graduate  Student,  Administrative  Fobmdations  in  Highftr 

-Education,  Univ.  of  Kansas 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  (Thesis) 

1  : 
Student  Name:    Joni  Maxwell    ,  j 
Dates  with  ECI:    7/80  -  8/82 

Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  Student,  Human  Development  &  Family  Life, 

Univ7  of  Kansas 
Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  (Thesis) 
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INVESTIGATOR:    ANN  ROGERS-WARREN  ^ 

Student* Name:    Ralph  J.  McQuarter 
Date?  with  ECI:    7/78  6/80 

Current  Position/Title:    Teacher  of  autistic  children,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Mand^Model  Technique:    An  Alternative  to 

Traditional  Speech  Therapy  (Thesis) 

Student  Name:    Louise  Merolla  Neilsen  ^ 
Dates  with  ECI:    6/80  -  12/81 

Current  Position/Title:    Graduate  Student,  Human  Development  &  Family  Life, 

/  Univ.  of  Kansas 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Mothers  Strategies  for  Eliciting  Verbalizations 

from  Their  Children  (Thesis) 

INVESTIGATOR:    TRUDYLEE  ROWBURY/DONALD  BAER 
Student  Name:    Rita  Curl 
Dates  with  ECI:    9/78  -  12/82 

Current  Position/Title:    Director  of  Dissemination,  Educational^  Systems  Associates, 

Lawrence,  KS  ^  ^ 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Cuing  Procedures  for  SociW_Interaction  (Thesis)  -  ■ 

Picture*Cards  as-^Simple  Technique  for  Facilitating 
Peer  Interaction  in  Young  Learning  Delayed  Children 
(Dissertation) 

Student  Name:    Dan^  Dugan  ^ 
Dates  with  ECI:    9/78  -  present 

Current  Position/Title:     Ph.D.  student  trainee,  HDFL 

Dissertation/Thesis  Titfe:    Compliance  Training  in  Young  Oppositional 

Children  (Thesis) 

^         (Dissertation  in  progress), 


/ 


Student  Name:    Vaughn  Hathaway  * 
^    Dates  with  ECI:    1/8Q  -  7/81  tr^^ 

Current  Position/Title:   Ph.D.  student.  University  of  New  Hampshire- 

\:\nr  Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  A  Training  Procedure  to  Teach  Serif -Monitoring  to 
SEyji^  a  Young  Learning  Delayed  Boy 


INVESTIGATOR!:    TRUDYLEE  ROWBURY/DONALD  BAER 
Student  Name:    Irish  L^idhoU 

Dates  with  EC  I:  9/81  -  6/82    '    *  ,i 

Current  Position/Title:    Staff  Trainer,  May  Institute  for  Autistic  Children 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:  rGeneralization  of  Group  Participation  Skills 

Following  Brief  Tiraining  ■  \ 

«  > 

^  Student  Name:    Sue  Parker'  '  ^ 

^  Dates  with  ECI:  ^ 

Current  Position/Title:    Director  of  a  hospital  day  care  facility  in  St*  Louis 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    The  Relation  of  Mastery  and  Reference  in  Young 

Children 

Student  Name: '  Lisa  Smith  * 
Dates  with  ECI: 
Current  Position/Title: 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Ecological  Analysis  of  Preschool  and  Kindergarten 

Classroom  Formats  (Thesis) 

Student  Name;:    Janet  Wedel  ^  ^ 

Dates  with  ECI:      •■     .  -  ' 

Current  Position/Title:  Project  Coordinator,  Lawrence  Early  Education  Project 

Dissertation/Thesis  Title:    Parent  Involvement  in  Learning  through  Reading 

with  their  Children  (Thesis) 
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CHAPTER  VII   ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL 


Philosophy:    Basic  to  the  management  .philosophy  was  the  commitment 
to  maintain  the  focus  of  the  Institute  on  research  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  of  the  Handicapped.    A  secondary  but  important  commitment  was 
to  provide  training  experience  in  research  procedures  to  selected  grad- 
uate students.^  / 

The  philosophy  is  best  described. as  one  which  reflects  coordination 
of  efforts  by  member  researchers  rather  than  the  specification  of  rules 
by  which  members  must  operate.    Inherent  in  this  statement  are  several 
implications.    These  include: 

(a)  maximum  invol vementof  researchers  in  decision  making; 

(b)  a  staff  investment^lrK^p^ 

(c)  minimizing  the  seking  of  bureaucratic  procedures; 

(d)  structuring  an  effiodent  communication  system  among  researchers; 
'  (e)    clear  commitments' on  \the  part  of  researchers  to  the  mission  of 

the  Institute, 

,  The  management  plan  described  in  this  section  was  simple  and  flexible. 
It  succeeded  because  of  the  experience  of  senior  researchers  in  drior 
progr'ammatic^^earch  activities  and  because  of  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  in  operating  large  scale  programmatic  research  programs. 
Thi  Institute  is  an  official  research  institute  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  subject  to  close  monitoring  by  the  office  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Research  Administration  and  Graduate  Studies.  Internal 
accountability  measures  are  bai'Tt  into  the  management  plan  through 
standing  committees  with  prescribed  functions  and  clearly  stated  job 
descriptions  for  the_Instit:ute  staff. 

Objectives:    The  objectives  for  the  management  structure  were  to 
create -a  vehicl-e  that  would: 

(1)  ailow'a  coordinated  and  integrated  research  effort  in  early 
childhood  education  for  the  handicapped  to  emerge, 

(2)  provide  senior  and  prbmising  young  researchers  an  opportunity 

to  pursue  joint  service  and  research  endeavors  and  to  integrate 
'suph  service  and  research  in  their  teaching  missions;  and  • 

(3)  create  a  research  climate  conducive  to  the  development  of 

.   -an  integrated  program  of  research  that  would  serve  as  a  model 
for  an  institute  committed  td  research,  development,  education,  f.- 
and  training- in  the  field  of  the'young  handicapped  child.  ; 

Organizational  Structure:    The  Institute  involved  faculty  members 
and  support  staff  from  the  two  departments  but  administratively  functioned 
a^  an  independent  unit  responsible  to  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  ' 
for  Research  -and  Graduate  Studies.'  Faculty  members  parti cipating  in  the 
Institute  as  researchers-  retained  their  academic  appointments  in  the  Colleg 
or  School.    Joint  academi?  Rese-arch  Scientists'  appointments  were  provided 
for  those  indi viduals 'whose  Institute  responsibility  necessitated  academic 
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participation  in  both  Departments.    Researchers  from -other  academic  depart- 
ments and  research  units  iruthe  University  hold  rese^arch  appointments  in 
the  Institute,  and  when  ajz(prdpriate,  joint  appointments  in  the  participa- 
ting departments,    rigiire     depicts  the  overall  research  coordination 
structure,  j 

A  schematic  representation  of  the  primary  components  of  the  manage- 
ment p-lan  is  siiown  in  Figure  85.    :/\l though  the  model  is  drawn  in  such  a 
way  to  imply  a  hierarchial,  structure,  this  structure  is  not 'a  rigid  one. 
The  research  coordinator,  associate  coordinator,  and  other  members  of  the 
core  staff  communicated  directly  witJi  investigators,  and  with  the  various 
conmittees  as  the  need  arose.    BecaiAe  the  principal  investigators,  the 
research, coordinator,  associate  research  coordinator,  and  assistant  coordi- 
nator, as  well  as  members  of  the  review  committee  all  engaged  in  research, 
the.  emphasis  on  research  participation  was  maintained  throughout  the 
administrative  structure,    Thus,  the  interests  of  researchers  were  rep- 
resented in  all  administrative  decisions.    The  research  coordinator "was 
the  primary  channel  of  communication  between  the  Institute  and  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

Decision  Making:    D^i  si  on-making  within  the  Institute  occurred  in  an 
atmosphere  which  supported  communication  and  constructive  feedback.  Certai 
individuals  and  committee^  had  the  responsibility  for  6ach  decision;  how- 
ever, a  concerted  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that  aj^l  concerned  were  kept 
informed  and  felt  free  to  pro(vide  feedback  to  those  making  decisions. 
General  guidelines  for  decision-making  and  staff  responsibility  are  given 
below.    Job  descriptions  for  cor^  staff  and  information  on  the  roles  of 
major  committees  follow. 

General  Institute  policy  decisions  were  made  by  the  Institute  members 
with  the  principal  investigators,  and 'core  staff  offering  alternatives 
for  the  group's  consideration.    Policy  was  implemented  by  the  principal 
investigators  and  research  coordinator.  | 

Day-to-day  procedures  and  policies  were  made  by  the  research  co- 
coo  rdTnator~inconsuTta^  investigators.  These 
policies -and  decisions  were  carried  out  by  the  core  staff.    Such  proced-- 
ures  included:    approving  the  spending  of  the  core  money  (funds  not 
designated  to  research "studies) ,  supervision  for  core  staff,  and  specifi- 
cation of  procedures  for  use  of  Institute  resources  (equipment,  supplies, 
etc. ) .                              J  ,     ,            .     -  ^ 

Research  decisions  originated  with  individual  investigators  within 
structured  guidelines  determined  by  research  membership.    The  function 
of  the  Review  Committee  was  to 'offer  helpful  criticism  on  researcfY  pror " 
posals  and  approve  affi lotion  of  other  external  and  internal  research 
grants.    The  National  Advisory  Committee  also  provided  review  of  research 
proposals  and  consultation  on  on-going  research. 

Budgetary  decisions  were  made  by  the  principal  investigators  in 
consultation  with  the  research  coordinator  and  individual  investigators. 
Individual  investigators  assumed  responsibility  for  personnel  funded 
by  their  projects.    Clerical  staff  were  supervised  by  the  core  staff. 
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Specific  responsibilities  of  core  staff  members  and  committees: 
The  Office  of  the  Vice> Chancellor  for  Research  and  Public  Services  has 
as  one  of  its  duties  the  ^administrative  responsibility  for  all  research 
activities  within  the  University.    The  Vqce  Chancellor  in'this  office 
(Frances^  De gen  Horowitz)  reports  directly  to  the  Executive  Vice  Chancellor 
aad  is  part  of  the  central  academic  administrative  core.'   The' Co-Directors 
of  the  Institute  were  r^esponsible  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and 
Graduate  studies.    All  policy  decisions  pertaining  to  the  management  o-f 
fiscal  resources,  personnel,  appointments,  and  contractural  agreements  were 
established  ,in  accordance  with  procedures  set  forth  by  €his  office  within 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  ^' 

]        Co-Directors:    The  Co-Directors  were  Judith  M.  LeBlanc,  Co-Chairperson 
and  Professor  of  Human  Development,,  and  Edward  L.  Meyen,  Professor  of 
Special'  Education  and  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and  Public 
Services.    The  Co-Directors  were  responsible  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Research  and  Qf?aduate  Studies.    Their  primary  functions  were  as^follows: 

(1)  to  represent  and  be  responsible  for  the  Institute' to  the 
University; 

(2)  to  represent  the  Institute  staff  by  providing  the  University 
and  the  National  Advisory  Committees  information  on  Institute 
activities  and  the  setting  of  policies  and/pr  guidelines; 

(3)  to  defkie  roles,  establish  operational  procedures,  recruit  and 
help  select  major 'personnel ; 

(4)  to  set  procedures  for  monitoring  fiscal  and  program  activities 
'  and  to  assure  compliance  with  funding  guidelines  of  both  the 

University  and  the  national  funding  agencies; 

(5)  to  represent  the  Institute  with  the  Office  of  Research  Admin- 
^      ,    istratiort-in  neg^otiations  with  the  funding  agencies; 

(6)  to  serve  as  a  primary  source  of  information  for  the  Research 
•  Director  on  University  policy  and  guidelines  suggested  by  the 

University  Advisory  Committee i 

(7)  to  assure  compliance  with  the  terms  anjd  coridttions  of  the 
^  ^     funding"  agencies  and  the  policies' of  the  University. 

University  Advisory  Comhiittee:    Because  the  Institute  was  a  University 
wide  unit  with  research  acti vi ti^s^ased  on  the  main  campus  at  Lawrence 
and^the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  a 
University  Advisory  Committee  comprised  of  ci^iminis^trators  with  research, 
academic,  a/id  administrative  y^esponsibili ties  was  appointed.    This  com- 
mittee was  perceived  as  a  signific^t  unit  with  its  members  committed 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  in  relation  to  their  respective  adminis- 
trative responsibilities.    The  com(nittee  consisted  of: 

Frances  Degen  Horowitz,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Research  and  Graduate 
Studies,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Robert  Cobb,  Dean,  College  of  LiberaVArts  and  Sciences 

'David  Waxman,  M.D. ,  Executive  Vice  Chancellor,  University  of  Kansas  . 
Mediciil  Center 

t 
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Dale  Scqnnel,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Richard  Schiefelbusch,  Director,  Bureau  of  Child  Research' 

The  University  Advisory  Commit-tee  had  four  primary  functions: 

(1)  to  guide  thQ  overall  operation  of  the  Institute  between  budgetary 
units  within  the  University  and  when  appropriate  to  represent 
the  Institute  to  the  Chancellor,  Regents,  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Kansas; 

(2)  to  serve  as  the  primary  source  of  direction. to  the  Institute 
on  issues  related  to  the  utilization  of  University  resources, 
for  example,  space,  computer  resources,  access  t6  other  units, 
appointments,  etc, ; 

(3)  to  represent  the  Institute  to  others' outside  the  University 
where  services  requiring  the  expertise  of  the  Institute  are 
needed; 

1(4)    to  provide  counsel  to  the  Institute  staff  on  Issues  related  to 
the  organization  and  to  University  relationships. 

National  Advisory  Correnlttee:    Individuals  known  for  their  expertise 
in  research,  early  childhood,  handicapped  conditions,  and  other  areas 
specific  to  the  resea-r^ch  focus  of  the  Institute  were  selected  for  member-  , 
ship.    The  following  persons  served  on  the  committee; 

Sidney  W,  Bijou 

9  Norris  Haring  '  • 

John  N,  Meier 
Phillip  Morris 
Edward  P,  Will  ems 

The  duties  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  were  both  informational 
and  advisory  in  areas  of:  \\ 

(1)  ongoing  research  in  other  settings  which  are  applicable  to' 
activities  of  the^Insti tute ; 

(2)  national  and  int/rnational  professional  service  a"hd  research 
activitfes  in  early  childhood,  special  education,  and  related  ^ 
fields;  ) 

(3)  other  research  which  would  benefit  local  Investigators  in  t*he  ' 
research  thrust  selected  by  the  Institute; 

(4)  specific  projects  and  the  selection  of  relevant  consultants; 

(5)  meetings' with  the  Research 'Development  Committee  regajrding  tHe 
general  direction  of  the  Institute* 

Research  Review  Committee:    (Chairperson,  Donald^M,  Baer,  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Huma{n  Development  and"  Psychology).    This  "committee  was  com- 
prised of  two  groups:*  three  faculty  investigators  from  the  .Institute' s 
core  research  group  and  three  researchers  from  the  greater  University 
^  research  population,^ 

<    V  ■    r  ' 
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The  six  members  of  the  Research  Review  Committee,  in  addition  to 
Donald  M»  Baer  were: 

Members  External  to  Institute:    James  Sherman,  Human  Development 

Edward  Wike,  Psychology 
Mary  -Ross  Moran,  Special  Education 

r 

Members  who  were  Investigators  a 
With  the  Institute:  '  .  Nancy  Peterson 

Barbara  Etzel 

Doug  Guess 

The  chairperson  was  selected  by  the  Institute  Co-Directors  respon- 
sible for  the  grant  upon  recommendation  from  the  cor6  group  of  investiga- 
tOrs.    The  Co-D\rectors  and  the^Research  Coordinator'  attended  the  Research 
Development  Committee  meetings  in  an  ad  hoc  capacity.    The  committee  had^ 
four  primary  functions: 

(1)  to  review  each  research  project  and  make  recommendations  for  I 
improving  the  research;  ^ 

(2)  to  improve  quality  control  regarding  the  determination  of  new 
research  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute; 

(3)  to  monitor  the  research  focus  of  the  Institute; 

(4)  to  advise  on  affiliations  with  research  projects  within  ^he 
University  and  external  to  the  University. 

Core  Staff:    The  staffing  pattern  of  the  Institute  placed  primary, 
emphasis  on  research  projects.    The  core  staff  primaVily  served  coordination 
arid  support  functions.    The- intent  was  to  establish  a  highly  integrated 
research  systejn  with  functional  administrative  structure. 

^     Research  Coordinator  (.83  FTE):    The  Research  Coordinator,  Ann  Rogers- 
Warren,  was  responsible  for  the  da'ily  management  of  the  Institute  \fc 
cooperation' with, the  Principal  Investigators,  and  was  involved  in: 

(1)    day-to-day ^coordi nation  of  the  Institute; 
.(2L  participation  in  policymaking  decisions; 
(3r  supervision^  with  the  Coordinator  of  Development,  of 
the  core  staff  and  clerical  staff; 

(4)  coordination  of  activities  involving  individuals  from  other' 
Institutes; 

(5)  supervising  and  organizing  the  preparation  of  progress  reports 
and  renewal  applications; 

^(6)    communication  with  external  Agencies; 

(7)  '  communication  with  the  Principal '  Investigator^ ; 

(8)  overall  responsibility  for  operation  of  the  grant. 

Coordinator  of  Development  (1.0  FTE):    Coordinator  of  Development,. 
Sidney  Roedel ,  was  responsible  to  the  Research  Coordinator  and  was  in- 
volved in:  ■  ^        '  ^ 

(1)    the  development  and  coordination  of  a  system  for  disselninating 
the  products  and  knowledge  produced  by  the  Institute; 
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•(2)    the  coordination  of  field-testing  activities; 

(3)  with  the  Research  Coordinator,  assisting  i.n  inter-Institute 
activities;  * 

(4)  Periodically,  assisting  in  updating  literature  references; 

(5)  supervision  of  clerical  staff  and  providing  general  administrative 
support; 

(6)  other  activities  at  the  direction  of  the  Research  Coordinator, 

Account  Associate  {^S  FTE):   Jan  O'Neill  was  responsible  to  the  Research 
Coordinator  and  the  Institute  Co-Directors.    The  Account  Associate's  duties 
included: 

(1)  monitoring  all  regular  bud^etajx^tivi ties; 

(2)  purchasing;  ^  ^^^'^^^  r 

(3)  personnel  processing; 

(4)  accounting. 

The  Account  Associate  worked  with  the  Institute  Co-Directors  and 
the  Researcii  Coordinator  in  assuring  that  the  Institute  adhered  to  monetary 
policies  set  forth  by  the  University  and  the  Bureau^ for  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped, 

Project  Investigators:    (-tC.  Eileen  Allen,  Donald  M.  Baer,  Alita  Y. 
Cooper,  Barbara  C.  Etzel ,  Lyhne  H.  Embry,  Carol  Foster,  P.  Douglas  Guess, 
Frances  D.  Horowitz,  Juclith  M.  LeBlanc,  Nancy  L.  Peterson,  Ann  Rogers- 
Warren,  and  Trudylee  Rowbury). 

An  investigator  with  the  Kansas  Research  Institute  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  planning  and  implementation  of  a  series  of  programmatic 
studies  focusing  on  an  area  of  investigation  designed  in  the  original 
application  or  subsequent  continuation  appl-ication.    Investigators  Wl^^ 
responsible  for  planning  research,  monitoring  ongoing  research  and  j 
offering  day- today  guidance  and  input  to  the  persons  actually  conduct- 
ing the  research,  supervising  of  any  staff  and  trainees  designated  as 
assistants  for  their  projects,  participating  in  regular  Institute  meet- 
ings, contributing  to  progress  reports  and  renewal  applications,  and 
serving  as  cooperating  members  of  the  Institute  research  staff. ' 
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INSTITUTE  PERSONNEL 


Core  Staff: 

LeBlsyTC,  Judith  -  Primary  Investigator 
MeyenTEd  -  Primary  Irivesti gator 
Rogers-Warren,  Ann  -  Researchftoordinator 
Roedel ,  Sidney  -  Coordinator  of  Development 
O'Neill,  Jan  -  Accountant 
Huslig,  Montana  -  Secretary 

Freeseman,  Carrie  -  Dissemination  Assistant  (hourly) 
Young,  Sue  -  Observation  Coordinator 
Harkness,  Jerry  -  Media  Coordinator 


Investi gators:  ^ 

Allen,  Eileen  *6 
Baer,  Don 
Cooper,  Alita 
Embry,  Lynne 

Etzel ,  Barbara  ^  - 

Foster,  Carol 

Guess,  Doug  ( 

Horowitz,  Frances 

LeBlanc,  Judith 

Meyen,  Ed 

Peterson,  Nancy 

Rogers-Warren,  Ann 

Rowbury,  Trudi 


Research  Associates: , 

Aangeenbrug,  Mi  mi 
Fowler,  Susan 
Rues,  Jane 
Warren,  Steven 

National  Advisory  Bo^ard:. 

Bijou^  Sidney 
Haring,  Norris 
Meier,  John 
Morse,  Phillip 
Will  ems ,  Edwin 


CHAPTER  VIII    IMPACT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 


The  Kansas  Early  Childhood  Institute  has  had  considerable  impact  on 
a  number  of  audiences,  including  researchers,  practitioners,  parents, 
policymakers,  and  students Although  it  is  often  difficult  to  judge  the 
long  term  impact  of  a  major  project  immediately  after  the  project  is  com- 
pleted, investigators  in  the  Institute  were  asked  to  indicate  (1)  the 
audiences  they  had  addressed  as  a  result  of  work  supported  by  the  Insti- 
tute, and  (2)  what  they  considered  to  be  the  most  important  effects  of 
the  Insti-tute.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  data  and  comments  collected 
from  the  thirteen/senior  investigators  associated  with  the  Early  Chi  Id- 
hood  Institute. 

Support  for  Research. 

ECI  investigators  conci^rfed  that  the  most  important  impact  of  the 
support  p«>rWed  during  the  last  five  years  is  in  the  area  of  research. 
Funds  provided" through  the  Institute  permitted  investigators  to  (1)  com- 
plete a  number  of  major  studies  describing  the  behavioral  differences 
in  normal  and  handicapped  or  at-risk  children,  (2)  (ifevelop  a  wide  range 
of  interventions  and  to  experimentally  test  and  refine  them,  and  (3)  pi- 
lot efforts  into  previously  unresearched  areas.    Th^  breadth  of  these 
efforts  and  the  extent  of  data  collection  and  analysis  that  was  possible 
is  unequalled  in  University  of  Kansas'  long  history  of  research  with 
children.    This  research  effort  represents  a  substantial  scientific  con- 
tribution in  the  area  of  early  childhood  education  of  the^  handicapped, " 
ind,  we  believe,  its  impact  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come  as  additional 
■  institute  research  findings  are  published. 

Recognition  for  ECI  Efforts. 

Work  funde^hrougl^he  Institute  has  already  resulted  in  widespread 
recognition  for  many  individual  researchers  and  for  the  Institute.  ECI 
investigators  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  numerous  national Vand 
international  conferences,  to  contribute  to  a  large  number  of  books  and 
journals,  to  serve  on  editorial  boards  and  grant  review  panels,  and  to 
offer  consultation  tn^  intervention  programs. 

•Impact  on  Service  Providers,  Researchers,  and  Other  Audiences. 

Personal  efforts  of  ECI  personnel  have  resulted  in  contact  with  a 
wide  range  of  audiences.    Table     lists  the  particular  audiences  reached  . 
,  by  ECI  investigators  and  the  approximate  number  of  people  in  each  audience. 
The  number  of  different  professions,  the  considerable  international  audi- 
ence, and  the  extent  of  ECI  efforts  to  address  the  general  public,  to- 
gether suggest  the  breadth  of  the  Institute's  impact.    The  numbers  in 
\Table  37  include  only  audiences  addressed  in  person  or,  in  the  case  of 
V  )the  general  public,  via  radio  or  television.    Many  of  th&  presentations 
were  in  workshop  format  and  included  consultations  with  sbrvice  providers. 
In  addition,  over  2,200  copies  of  Institute  documents  hav$  been 
disseminated.    The  readerships  of  journals  and  books  in  which  Institute 
research  has  been  published  are  not  included,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  impact  via  print  media  has  been  substantial. 
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Table  37 


Audiences  Reached  by  the  Kansas  Early  Childhood  Institute 


Infant  program  personnel  90 
Preschool  910 
Preschool  handicapped  650 
Daycare  '200 

Primary  grade  regular  and  special  education  580 
Unspecified  3385 


Speech  therapists  and  language  training  personnel  760 
Occupational  therapists  260 
Physical  therapists  265 


Parent  trainers  and  other  family  therapists  321 


General  public  647,815 

University  and  college  students  3050 

International  audiences 

Japan  1000 
Germany  70 
/        Venezuela  200 
Mexico  3600 
Australia  260 
New  Zealand  150 
Dominican  Republic  250^' 
Sweden  50 
England  27* 

Italy   500  % 
Holland  50 
^     /Peru    150  ^ 
Greece  10 
Scotland  50 


Teachers  5725 


Parents  1760 


500 


mm 


Impact  on  Children  and  Their  Families, 

The  applied' nature  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Institute's  re- 
search has  directly  affected  children  and  their  families.    In  the 
course  of  the  Institute*s  work,  children  were  trained  in  a  variety  of 
skills  including  social  interaction,  language,  preacademics,  reading, 
pedestrian  behavior  self-control ,  and  instruction-following.    Parents  were 
trained  as  behavi or  jj^nagers  and  incidental  teactjers  of  their  children. 
Teachers  were  trained  to  instruct  children,  to  collect  data,  to  interact 
with  parents,  to  arrange  envi  ronments  to  facilitate  chi.ldren's  social  in- 
teraction>  and  to  interact  more  effectively  with  children.    The  assessments 
conducted  by  Institute  researchers  identified  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren who  sui>sequeritly  entered  trea^tment  programs.    It  seems  especially 
important  that  Kansas  Early' Childhood  Institute  investigators  not  only 
tested  and  prescribed  assessments  and  interventions  for  children  and^ 
families,  they  also  applied  their  techniques  for  the  immediate  benefits 
of  these  groups  of  people. 

The  ECI  Training  Program. 

Over  100  students V^cei ved  training  in  research  methods  with  handi- 
capped children  through  the  efforts  of  the  Institute.    In  addition  to  the 
daily  research  traini ng,  opportunities  to  meet  with  consultants,  to  attend 
workshops  and  conferences,  and  to  acquire  , specialized  skills  in  time 
management,  computing,  and  technical  writing  were  provided  to  trainees. 
The  financial  support  provided  through  the  Institute  enabled  many  stu- 
dents to  complete  their  education  and  to  enter  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation much  more  quickly  and  with  much  more  thorough,  training  than 
wou-ld  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Resource  for  Legislators  and  for  the  Community. 

During  the  course  of  the  Institute's  activities,  it  has  become 
(in  large  part  through  our  extensive  dissemination  efforts)  a  resource 
for  local,  state,  and  national  legislatjurs  and  for  practicti oners  in 
the  surrounding  community.    During  the  consideration  of  legislation  man- 
dating preschool  education  for  the  handicapped  in  Kansas,  ECI  provided 
materials  for  the  House  and  Senate  education  committees  and  investiga- 
tors provided  expert  testimony  in  severaV  related  hearings.    ECI  pro- 
vided materials  documenting  the  effectiveness  of  early  intervention 
to  state  representatives  and  senators  during  the  recent  national  budget 
hearings;    ECI  frequently  provides  information  for  local  media  for 
conmunity  projects  related  to  young  children.    We  have  also  supported 
^  other  research^and  demonstration  projects  by  assisting  in  their  dissemi- 
nation efforts  and  by  providing  technical  assistance. 

Summary. 

'  The  full  impact  of  the  Kansas  Early  Childhood  Institute  may  not  be 
realized  for  several  years*    However,  the  immediate  and  widespread  posi- 
tive effect  of  the  activities  undertaken  has  embraced  scientific,  ser- 
vice, and  community  audiences,  and  U  has  directly  benefited  investigators, 
trainees,  children  and  their  families. 
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